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The Togs Kaynee Make 


B® doubt, every boy who reads this magazine is familiar with 
, Kaynee Blouses. They have been made and advertised for more 
than thirty-three years. Dad can tell you about them— ’cause he 
wore them when he was a lad. But blouses are not the only togs 
. we make. Thousands of dealers all over the United States sell Kaynee | 
Youths’ Shirts (we call them Frat Shirts), Kaynee Wash Suits and 
Rompers, Creepers, Undertogs and Pajamettes, and they’re equally as 
good in material, stitching, style and fit as the blouses. Your dealer 
guarantees Kaynee Togs absolutely fast color—a new garment in 


place of the one that fails to give perfect satisfaction. Tell mother 


about them. 
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The Kaynee Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


A LITTLE BOOKLET ON REQUEST 








CREEPERS UNDERTOGS ROMPERS BLOUSES YOUTH'S SHIRTS WASH suITS PAJAMETTES 
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The artists who will make BOYS’ LIFE continue to be the best illustrated 
magazine for boys in the ‘world are: Harold Anderson, Clinton Balmer, Charles 
Livingston Bull, Charles S. Chapman, Joseph Easley, Clyde Forsythe, Bob Fink, 
Hubert Mathews, Henry J. Peck, Henry C. Pitz, Frank J. Rigney, Douglas Ryan, 
Bert L. Salg, Remington Schuyler, Gordon Smyth, and Dennis Wortman. 


Departments 


Departments: Scouting Department includes Official News Pioneer Scouts, 
Popular Science, On Nature’s Trail, Wireless, Model Airplanes, World Brotherhood 
of Boys, Think and Grin, Cave Scout, Scouting the World Round, How to make 
Contest, Photographic Contest and Stamps. The men who run these departments 
are: Chief Scout Executive James E. West, Dan Beard, John Burroughs, The 
Cave Scout, Kent B. Stiles, Armstrong Perry, Frank Rigney, Francis A. Collins. 


Special $2.00 Offer 


The 1921 Roosevelt Boy Scouts’ Calendar, printed in rich golden yellows and 
browns, is a crackerjack—just the thing for your room or the den. We have 
only a limited supply of these calendars and will give you one as a present if you 
send $2.00, which is the price of a year’s subscription alone. Act promptly. Fill 
out and mail the coupon. Do it today, tomorrow you may forget. 
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200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 








Some Smashing Serials 


Several rousing serials in 1921—that’s what you can 
look forward to if you subscribe to BOYS’ LIFE, the 
Boy Scouts’ Magazine and the Biggest Magazine in the 
World for Boys. They are regular rip snorters, each 
and every one of these stories, and they will keep you 
on your toes to find out what’s coming next. Metipom’s 
Hostage by Ralph Henry Barbour, Boy Scout’s Life of 
Lincoln by Ida M. Tarbell, The Pirates and the Stow- 
aways by Dillon Wallace, The Frozen Barrier by Bel- 
more Browne, Torrance of Texas by Joseph B. Ames, 
Oz, Son of Fire by Irving Crump, and The Adventures 
of a Young Field Naturalist by J. Alden Loring are 
the titles, and we'll say they’re just as good as they 
sound ; so will you when you read them. 


Short Stories 


Some more good stories? Betchureboots! Best we 
ever published and when we say that, we're saying a 
mouthful! BOYS’ LIFE has always been far in the lead 
with its series of short stories. During the coming 
months if will smash its own record, 

Beginning with Mississippi Miles, J. ALLAN DUNN 
will write a series of the best short stories of pioneer 
life ever published in any magazine. They are about 
the adventures of a boy who was with Kit Carson, 
famous scout and plainsman, and there’s a thrill in 
every line. 

W. C. TUTTLE will have Reddy Brant, that freckled 
faced wide-awake kid of his, romping through the 1921 
issues of BOYS’ LIFE with a real circus. Believe us, 
that circus has to travel some to keep up with Reddy. 

CAPTAIN A. P. CORCORAN will continue to write 
his smashing yarns about the adventures of that African 
troop of mounted scouts from Uganda. Adventures? 
Oh Boy! 


Special Articles 


Then there will be scores of special articles, not the 
cut-and dried kind that make a fellow skip the page, 
but right up-and-standing articles that are as good 
reading as any fiction. Big game articles by Dr. William 
T. Hornaday, Charles L. (Grizzly) Smith, and others; 
natural history articles by men like Lee 8S. Crandall and 
Raymond L. Ditmars; camping articles by such camp- 
fire men as Belmore Browne, Frederick K. Vreeland; 
inspirational articles by Arthur F. Rice and William 
Heyliger; how-to-make articles by Dan Beard, who 
now writes exclusively for BOYS’ Life; Ladd Plumley, 
and other experts; articles on fishing, hunting, tracking, 
woodcraft, handicraft and scoutcraft. Other contrib- 
utors of special articles for 1920-21 are H. H. Lumpkin, 
Van Allan Lyman, Armstrong Perry, Clark E. Schurman 
and many others. ; 


Other authors wno will write for BOYS’ LIFE during 
1921 are: E. L. Bacon, Wilbur 8. Boyer, Ed. L. Carson, 
Arthur S. Chapman, Brewer Corcoran, Edwin Cole, 
Percy K. Fitzhugh, Frank Farrington, Wm. L. Gay- 
lord, John Garth, Lynn Gunnison, Samuel E. Harris, 
Bernard Kenny, Joseph Kescel, Denzil C. Lees, George 
Livermore, Edward Leonard, James Ravenscroft, Ed- 
win L. Sabin, James F. Taylor, Albert W. Tolman, 
Patrick Vaux and others. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


BOYS’ LIFE, 


200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


GENTLEMEN :— 


FOR $2.00 ENCLOSED SEND ME BOYS’ LIFE FOR ONE YEAR, BEGINNING 


WITH THE........--. ...--NUMBER, AND IN CONSIDERATION OF MY EARLY 
REMITTANCE SEND ME A COPY OF THE 1921 ROOSEVELT BOY SCOUT 
CALENDAR. 
NAME ....--.cee. Si ccnp 0% bw edwebbAS 6.046 Ops bres ec ne 
STREET OR BOUTB......ccccccccccsccsccstscvccecce. 
CUTE GR TOW ocincc cccctncpcceccs hse etdsvevsceess 
STATE ...ccscccccccces cocccccce coer ecbeveccersecuios 


Canadian postage, .25 extra. 
Foreign postage, .50 extra. 
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6 6 ELAY that dream stuff and Shakespeare,’ Our Dream Ship HE crew, at these words, shouted “ Yea” and it was 


sang out William Oakum in a roaring voice unanimously agreed to amend the log by erasing the 

















that vibrated like the full blast of a double- tory. A man who hauls down his flag this side of wanton words from “hence” to “sinks” inclusive. 
horned fog siren through the rafters of the murder is no American and it’s mighty few times in our “Turn to”—said the skipper and the work of the day 
old Salt Warehouse on Meridian St. “Belay! Avast country’s annals that any man has done it. ‘Don’t give was gone at with a vim. 
dreaming, there—and let’s get down to rock bottom!” up the ship’ is a regular United States slogan—and see, This was the ship-shaping of the salt-warehouse floor 
The crew of the Ship o’ Dreams tumbled slap out of here—I don’t want those words to be even used in our log.” so as to make it resemble the deck of a ship. Now it was 
the mist of fancy—and there they fortunate that this house was built 
stood for all the world as real and on piles, and jutted out into 
husky as if they were printed in a » 0,000,009 « P . ok o SeO5>o034 to) © Oy af the river in a manner very like 
book. They were a motley lot. The OFC ‘Tags S Sf) 2g bP ee VU dg UNS NLS RAS CNN foe a ship anyhow and as the Ship 
crew of a Gloucester Fishing smack Cy SEIS G oi —S ‘ QL | Committee said when they presented 
just in from an $80,000 haul in zero ig Yo . u ¢ rw it (four years free of rent and all 
weather couldn’t have been more ) Sry? Contents NaH taxes paid) to the ship's company, 
picturesque. Sweaters, _knicker- Cover Charles Livingston Bull Vi “A very few hours work will give 
bockers, hand-me-downs and over- Frontispiece «2.62.2 ceeceeeetes sense ences seceeterenes Harold Anderson 4 \ you a ship at anchor, and the addi- 
. Verse by Edmund Leamy. : f bos fi -P E 
alls—and every blessed color of the Mississippi Miles. Story...... bench eit ne J. Allan Dunn 5 tion of boat davits for hoisting your 
rainbow. And then there were Illustrations by Douglas Dom, . ' cutters will heighten the illusion.” 
‘ : P - : ay Guaeiinn GF MGR. «os occ cccccisccasvcccusecesoaces ark E. Schurman ; 
blonds, browns, and meer under In the Glare of the Headlights. Story................ James Ravenscroft 8 HE was forty-eight feet bv 
a fantastic array of watch caps, Illustrations by Joseph Easley. = twenty-two and had a clear 
overseas and coon-skins—but under- The World Dazzler. Story......csceceeceeeeeees .....Edward Leonard 10 f ; h eer Pare a cle 
> ae : , ie af the Illustrations by Remington Schuyler. Ea roof overhead with skylights and 
neath the clothes were nine - Not in the Curriculum........... es igen a@dth 2 ports—doors and a gangway. Hun- 
artest white hopes you'd ever Illustrated by Judy Collins. j : i a a 
pr . , The Poor Boy and His Education...... eererrrrr Trier Edward Gilmore 12 dreds of these houses lie stretched 
want to see. —o ee PORN err Capt. A. P. Corcoran 13 e along the Hudson—some are old 
“Boat stations — a lands Illustrated by Clyde Forsythe. vacht clubs, abandone since » 
barked the skipper The Prosen Barsier. Garlal....cccoccesesosscopeceeres Belmore Browne 14 ¢ P 2 abandoned since the 
ae : : : = Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull. motoring craze started to undermine 
There was a scuttle of sneaker- Riding Behind a Shovel-Nosed Shark. Story..........-..-- S. E. Harris 16 7 boat sailing as a first class hobby. 
feet and a whirligig of trotting fig- Illustrated by Clinton Balmer. i Re I a ee Se: 
as crew No _~ of the Ship o’ Miatipomn'’s Massage. Mneldl. .. «5 ciscicascnccccccal Ralph Henry Barbour 18 It was voted to install a binnacle 
See ee Saw See Mb Illustrated by Remington Schuyler. box for the compass, a pyloris, a 
Dreams doubled to boat quarters. The Sacred Relic. Story... ...sccccccsccsessccsccccess Denzil C. Lees 20 blackboard, a series of charts, and 





Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. 
ES GIES 0.6. 0:0:6.5.5:6 CEKEEESED CCEAK DOORS EERE KES ROE THEO RC BwS 22 
Scouting Section: ‘ 
Our How-to-Make Contest—* Reconstructing a Gasoline Engine.” 
Edward Willms 24 


This was to right of Skipper Oakum, 
on his starboard hand. The crew 
fell in in double rank (no room for 


paint and rope lockers. It was also 
decided to order all uniforms, badges 
and flags and to start the work in 
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single ranks on a ship) and on ™ National Councl Oficial News Peakata Vaddn hand ced Ree James E. West 25 the one masted grade: Life saving, 
at ease. “All present ”—salutec Se eS Fr 2 é i ee c ‘ 
~ made I The Burroughs Troop cn Nature’s Trail................-seeeeeees 26 : elementary marlinspike work, ports 
Coxswain. (es “Yy 5 "SPR eee Dan Beard 27 of a boat, clouds, ground tackle, 
“Ve ' ~ » oon de : 
Yeoman! Read the orders Painting the aig AP pe eeeate eae rete Leo C. Terry 28 ; camping ashore, commands for a 
said the skipper. Old Gray’s Last Fight. Story... a eee Ree ie \David C. Newell 29 : boat under oars, buoyage by 
Illustrated by Charles Towne. a see “- Ad models, and ship etiquette. 
T ste > \f ce f Pops Mn 6 os Si bdcouss dus ceteneces i . Collins _ 8 . ‘ 
UT stepped No. 8, broke out « ae Francis A. Collins 32 Said the skipper: “It’s a great 
. typewritten page, oy i For ihe, Radio Amagent prec c hddawade ta taeeeaete eee = thing to understand the workings of 
*hi igh, as they do at Annapolis or rotherhood o NN EPO STL - a onnor he Mg ; tes 
chin 7 _ an te per A Potato Robber Catcher. Story....-.-..---+-++---* H. E. Steele 34 a ship. It is the oldest business or- 
when they read an order, a — a PRR errr ore errr re oe = es ganization extant—and comes down 
In the Scout Cave. ..c..0..c.00c00lcLIILIII ‘tive Gave Beout 40 Zw to us after centuries of experiment. 







droned: 
“This ship is in commission from | PN I NII go. ia'scccinncacusecsnaien N. Tourneur 43 As Kipling says— 
now on to a vear hence, or until she ry See H. H. Lumpkin 45 “<6 1 - ‘ ar oe 
. m her flag and sinks. hav What One American Dollar Will Buy...Harry A. Stewart 47 If blood be the price of Admiralty 
hauls down her flag and sin > ae a I, cna b Mee adads ds kee rbewe gine ae Kent B. Stiles 48 Lord God we have paid in full?” 
ing complied with all the National Newest Books for Boys........- ..Franklin K. Mathiews 48 


, ie * : T took lots of lives, but it piled 

Published Monthly by the Boy Scouts pm bie é up great mountains of gold in 
3 oe the making—this 

of America, as A ship organization. 

200 Fifth Ave., New York City o ——— s\ Owners,  under- 


writers, agents, 


requirements: to wit: Ship Com- 
mittee, Skipper, crew of nine of 
which two are first 
class scouts, four 


second class, and two 
tenderfeet.” 
“ What’s 
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asked the skipper Honorary Vice-President : IRVING CRUMP crew—Why, the in- 

s SkIp} NANIEL CARTER BEARD Copyright, 1921, by the Boy Scouts of America. Entered as E. O'CONNOR terlocking, interde- 
when the yeoman Honorary Vice-President and second class matter July 19th, 1912, at the Post Office at New York, Art Editor 

hed a hi oe Ccmmissioner N. Y., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. _ Acceptance for mailing at special FRANK J. RIGNEY pendent, system that 
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weather and it is the 


It gives her a name, 
g (Cont’d on page 46) 


and her place in his- 
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You want clothes 
“as good as father’s” 


WERE making 
them for you 
They’re as good look- 
ing as his; made from 
the same all-wool 
materials, tailored in 
the same way They 
save money by wear- 
ing longer than the 
other clothes 


We promise satisfaction 
or money back 


- Hart Schaffner 
& Marx 
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Wintertime 


Who cares if coldly blows the wind— 
There is the struggle of the game, 
There is the fun for us to find, 
There is the glory and the fame; 
And then back home to where await 
The blazing logs within the grate. 


Let mollycoddles squirm and squeal 
And stay indoors because it's cold, 
For they can never know or feel 
The joys that Winter would unfold, 
But you, and you, come out! come out! 


The world of Winter is all about. 


The ice is bearing, let us go 

Get out our hockey sticks and play; 
Tonight it’s almost sure to snow, 

Let's have the skating while we may. 
Be quick, there goes the other team 
Along the path beside the stream ! 








And then a tale beside the fire 
Of ghosts and men of long ago 
Who found the land of Heart's desire. 
Outside there softly falls the snow. 
Tomorrow there's the hill, the sled, 
But now we're tired—let’s go to bed ! 
EDMUND LEAMY. 
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HE soil was black, heavy and 
fertile between the rows of 
tobacco-plants with their smooth, 
flappy leaves that were so motion- 
less in the windless heat. The earth was I 
sticky to the bare feet of Miles, toiling 
with his hoe to destroy the weeds and 
prevent the surface of the dirt from cak- 
king and so drawing out the moisture on 
which the tobacco flourished, transmuting 
it by some subtle chemistry of nature into 
the foliage of the “fragrant weed” that, 
presently, would be plucked and wilted, 
dried, made up into lugs and hands and 
sold on the levee at New Orleans or at 
Natchez or St. Louis for grinding into 
snuff, for rolling into cigars, to be mixed 
with black perique and tinctured with 
licorice and rum for smoking and chewing, 
fated to be the solace of many since the 
day when Sir Walter Raleigh “tooke a pipe 
of tobacco a little before he went to the scaffolde” on 
the twenty-ninth of October in the year sixteen hundred 
and eighteen, two hundred-and-twenty-two years before 
Miles, itchy and languid from the sweltering heat and 
many hours of labor since cock-crow, dug at the weeds 
between the rows belonging to Jake Peirson, Tobacco- 
Planter of Louisiana. 

Any romance that might be attached to the final out- 
come of his toil was lost upon Miles. He hated tobacco 
with the virulent hatred of fourteen years, set everlast- 
ingly at uncongenial work. He envied his dog Tige, a 
nondescript mongrel who had deserted his young master 
and now lay in a shallow of the stream that edged the 
clearing, with ferns and mint about him and, overhead, 
the shade of hickory and maple, cocking a tolerant eye 
now and then at some gray squirrel that frolicked merrily 
despite its fur coat and the heat. 


OBACCO, to Miles, meant rising before the sun, 

working all day in the field, season in and season 
out, coming back to Peirson’s cabin in the dusk for corn- 
pone and bacon, going to a corn-husk mattress so tired 
that, when he waked, it was time to go to work again. 
He had been doing this since he was eleven. Seeding, 
transplanting, hoeing—hoeing—hoeing, topping the plants, 
plucking them when the middle leaves were right, wilting 
them, bearing them to drying shed and then to the barn 
and, at the end, seeing Peirson go off to the river and 
the cities to sell his produce while Miles kept cabin with 
Tige. : 

“Tt ain’t fair,’ he said aloud to no one in particular. 
“I’m jest as if I was a slave. I wonder if Peirson reely 
owns me? He acts like it.” 

He hitched up one shoulder as he spoke. Under his 
faded, frazzled shirt, now stained with sweat, the weals of 
one of Peirson’s best “lickin’s” still stung and galled 
against his primitive suspenders. That had been given 
for not completing a certain number of rows, and, if he 
did not speed up, there would be another “licking” 
due and sure to be 
administered for a 
like failure. 

“Tt ain’t fair,” 
repeated Miles as 
he lifted the man’s 
size hoe, too heavy 
for his effective 
wielding, and dug 
viciously at the 
weeds that seemed 
to be always 
maliciously push- 
ing up out of the 
soil. “A _ feller 
ought to git a 
little time to him- 
self, to go some- 
wheres an’ see 
somethin’ once in a 
while. I ain't 
never bin fishin’, or 
squirrel huntin’ or 
out after possum, 
not even after the 
crop’s in. There’s 
allus something 
for me to do. I 
wish T was Tige.” 
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That Big Lincoln Serial By Ida Tarbell 


T begins in February. That is the appropriate month for it to open anyway. We celebrate Lincoln's birth- 
day then. We also celebrate our own birthday. February is the month of good turns. The Lincoln serial 
is our good turn to you. Fellows, it is a real story, a corking tale of a boy of the backwoods who was a reah 
boy in every sense of the word. He could shoot with the best of them, trim most of them at broad jumping or 
throwing the hammer, he could fight too, and he had some real boy fights in his time. He was a flathoatman 
and a riverman holding his own with the big brawny two-fisted rivermen of the times. You can imagine what 
sort of a chap he was from that. Also you can imagine what sort of a story it is going to be when you realize 
that Ida M. Tarbell, who knows as much about Lincoln as any other person, has this wealth of fine material to 
use as a background. As we have said before, it is going to be the big serial of the year and you will be 
mighty sorry if you miss a single installment. 

And now just a word about the big series of the year. Here's the start. J. Allan Dunn is a corking writer 
and when he gets hold of heroes like Mississippi Miles, Kit Carson, and the other real characters he has worked 
into his story, you can tell the world that the result is going to be some smashing yarns. Here is the first one. 
Goto it. You will want to hurry along those that are to follow. 


UAT 


f Bree hearing his lord talking to himself, pricked up 
his ears and turned bright, loving eyes in the direc- 
tion of the sound, whither his nose, the best part of Tige, 
also guided him. His red tongue slid in and out of his 
mouth easily. That was Tige’s method of perspiring. 
But he made no effort to get up from that cool run of 
water, half way up his ribs. There was no sense, accord- 
ing to Tige, in trailing his master up and down those rows, 
nothing to see or do, altogether too slow and hot. He 
would have done it had he been ordered, but Miles was 
far more considerate of his dog than Peirson was of him. 
Tige did not roam away, he kept in touch with his owner 
though eyes and ears and sensitive nose were keenly alive 
to every sight and sound and scent in the woodland about 
him and sometimes his spirit longed for adventure when, 
on the other side of the stream where the trees were thick, 
something especially attracted his curiosity. 

Miles worked far down to the end of a row where he 
leaned on his hoe for a minute and gazed across at 
Peirson’s cabin and sheds. A tall figure came out of one 
of the latter and shook a fist at him, a rough voice grated 
across the distance with threats and oaths. Miles made a 
sidelong grimace and rounded the row to the next one. 
He was barely out of sight of Peirson when a fierce 
barking, a yap of pain, followed by another burst of 
defiance welded into a worrying, .snarling pandemomium 
of rage and struggle. Tige had found trouble. 

Miles raced down the row, hoe in hand, and cut across 
to the stream, splashing through it towards Tige. The 
dog was barking and leaping at the foot of a maple and 
Miles let out an “Oh!” of angry pity as he saw a score 
of scarlet marking Tige’s tawny coat where some angry 
claw had raked and maddened him. 


N a low bough, crouched with all four feet close, 
head down, he saw the body of what seemed an 
enormous cat, far larger than any lynx or wildcat. 
Miles had seen those before. The color of this beast 
was yellowish brown, darker on back and tail, grayish 
of head and dirty-white beneath. It blended so won- 
derfully under the spotted shadows of the leaves that 
it was hard to take in its exact outline. The switch- 
ing, jetblack tip of tail was plain and, plainer, were 
the yellowish tusks and the bared snarling gums in 
which they were set. 

Tige was a big dog and a powerful one. 
He was a little larger than a big Airedale, 
not altogether unlike one in head and stocky 
legs, broad chest and shaggy coat. What- 
ever his variegated ancestry, he was a good- 
looking animal and there was nothing of 
the mongrel in his spirit. The wound that 
had slashed his ribs had aroused him to a 
fury of reprisal, each bark that shook him 
and seemed to jerk him 
stiff-legged off the ground 


Followed the chink of money and more low voices. 
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By J. Allan Dunn 
Illustrated by Douglas Duer 


was a challenge to the great brute that 
crouched above him, savage yet hesitant to 
join issue, despite the first blood it had 
scored. : 

“A painter,” cried Miles. “Come off 
there, Tige, he'll kill ye sure. Gosh, it’s 
a whacker! Tige, come here I tell you!” 

The cougar turned its flattened head 
towards Miles and snarled with a spitting 
sound, the noise of an angry cat twenty 
times magnified. Miles felt a tremor run 
through him. He had heard many tales 
of such beasts, called various names by the 
planters, negroes and the trappers and 
hunters that came in from the great plains. 
Puma, panther, cougar, mountain lion— 
more usually “painter,” blood-curdling 
stories, whispered in the cabins at fire- 
light, of babies carried off by a leaping 
monster that sprang into the room through 
open door or window and vanished with 
its prey: men struck down as they passed 
along the wooded trails, fearful howlings heard at mid- 
night that iced the blood, green eyes like lamps of evil 
beyond the rings of campfires. “Painters” could see 
through anything, said the gossips, they could kill a 
horse at a stroke and carry it off slung over one great- 
muscled shoulder. 


M's did not discount these yarns. Safe in company, 
he reveled in the shivers they gave him and believed 
them to the full. To see the brute within leaping distance 
was a different thing. But he held his ground until he 
could get Tige away. But Tige’s fighting blood was up. 
He recked nothing of handicaps of size, of fangs and 
talons. He had been wounded and he wanted reprisal. 
He had chased the beast up the tree, in his gallant heart 
he believed it cowardly. Into each full-lunged bark he 
put the deadliest insults his doggish mind could conceive 
and utter, hurling them at the cattish thing against which 
every atom of him quivered with ancient enmities. 

It was too far for a shout to reach Peirson at the cabin. 
The planter had a rifle but Miles would not leave Tige for 
fear he would find him dead when he got back. He could 


- see the great talons set into the bark. They would rip 


Tige up as Miles sometimes gutted a fish. Yet his 
presence was working up the panther to action. It wanted 
to get out of that tree. It had been treed by a dog or 
dogs before. Then a man had come up with a stick that 
spat flame. Its skull was furrowed by a bullet from that 
encounter. It had nearly stunned him. Escape had only 
been made because of the dusk in which it happened. It 
had killed two of the dogs after the impact of the bullet 
had knocked him from the bough and then it had gone 
leaping off into the dense brush while the man, furious 
at the dark and the loss of his hounds, had reluctantly 
called them off. 

The panther was not really afraid of the dog, not 
afraid of its short teeth and dull claws, though Tige’s 
bravery affected it as Tige’s insults were quite understood 
by him. It was the dog’s ally, man, he feared. 


HE brute shifted lightning glances from dog to boy, 
calculating chances. Here was a small man, a cub- 
man who had a sort of stick in one hand but he did not 
raise it for the spouting flame and the flying missile. Per- 
haps .. . . .? It sensed a certain fear in Miles’ voice 
not understanding that it was based on alarm for the 
dog as much as for the dog’s master. And Tige was 
saying things that could not be 
borne, taunts and jeers. The dog 
leaped so high that once the puma 
swept down a scythelike paw that 
barely missed Tige’s muzzle. 
“Come out of that, Tige. will 
ye?” The cub-man_ was plainly 
alarmed. But another full-sized 
man might come up with a fire- 
stick. There were getting to 
be altogether too many of 
these two-legged creatures 
about, clearing off the woods, 
destroying food, driving it 
away to the wilderness. The 
puma’s supple muscles 
hardened in their sheaths. 
‘A particularly vir- 
ulent insult from 
Tige swept away 
all discretion. It 
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leaped—a dirty yellow streak—striking with armed fore- 
paws, hindlegs drawn up ready to rend, fangs eager to 
tear, full on the valorous Tige. Dog and panther rolled 
over in a cloud of dust from which came snarls and 
growls. Tige had his teeth set in the beast’s tough hide 
at the side of the neck. The panther could not bite him 
but its front claws were busy, ripping through the dog’s 
coat, striving for its vitals. Tige could not withstand 
the superior weight and strength. The panther whirled 
atop, Tige clinging, bleeding, game to the end. 
Then Miles rushed in, hoe aloft. The heavy 
descended with all his power, doubled : 
by the desperate need. The edge 
was dull but it hacked into the 
panther’s shoulder, bluntly sheering 


blade 


flesh and muscle so that the brute 
fell on its side and, as it did so, 
struck Tige a frightful blow that 
hurled him ten feet away, one leg 
crippled, his flayed side pouring 
blood. 


ILES’ next blow missed as the 

panther spun about, maddened 
with the wound, eyes blazing coughing 
up roars foul with stinking breath and, 
regardless of its injured shoulder, 
couched for the leap at the boy. Miles 
swung up his hoe again, his heart 
pounding, his breath coming in sobs 
from passion and the knowledge that 
his weapon would be worth no more 


than a twig against that frightful 
charge. He saw Tige dragging him- 
self back to the fight, he saw the 


dirty white of the brute’s belly as it 
rose, enormous pads and spreading 
claws, the yawning mouth. To run 
was death. To stand . . ° s 
A shot rang out, though he was 
barely conscious of it at the moment. 
His brain was too full of imminent 
death to register it. But he saw the 
panther’s curving leap change in mid- 
air from horizontal to vertical, as if 
some leashing cord had checked it. 
It fell on its back in a flurry of 
thrashing limbs. A second shot fol- 
lowed and it flattened out, twitching, 
raising its head in one last effort. 
Its limbs galloped, faltered and re- 
laxed. A man in a coonskin cap, 
fringed hunting shirt and leggins of 
deerhide, moccasins on his feet, bear- 
ing a long rifle stepped out of the 
row of tobacco nearest the stream, 
across from Miles, the bleeding dog 
and the dying panther, and greeted 
Miles with a flash of white teeth in 
his sun-tanned, clean-shaven face. 
“Right in the nick of time. Yes, 
sir. And I nicked him cl’ar atween 
the eyes the first shot. Second split 
his heart, or close to ’t. Was you 
aimin’ to kill him with that weed- 
grubber, son? You're shore grit, you 
an’ yore dawg. But it was touch an’ go, I’m tellin’ ye.” 


HE man appeared to be about thirty years of age. 

He was of only middle stature but his shoulders were 
broad, his hips narrow and he carried his body with an 
air that bespoke muscles strong with manhood and 
strenuous development yet supple as a youth’s. His face 
was almost square from the wide brow to the angles of 
the jaw, his eyebrows made a straight line above his eyes, 
wide apart, the upper lids unusually horizontal. The 
mouth was generous, the chin determined, the distance 
between the prominent nose and the upper lip more than 
the average. His hair, brown and inclined to be wavy, 
hung below his ears. His eyes of gray were the most 
remarkable feature, kindly, frank and straightforward. 
His person breathed confidence and spoke of fearlessness. 
He was apparently a man of reserve but no one a judge 
of human nature would have passed him by as ordinary. 
The glance he bestowed upon Miles was full of under- 
standing pity and benevolence. 

But Miles was down beside Tige, half crying as he 
surveyed the terrible condition of his friend, the only 
friend he had, the only heart that loved him in return. 
The image of Tige, lacerated and crippled, crawling back 
to the fight to help his young master, was still plain to 
the lad. The stranger knelt down beside boy and dog 
and examined the wounds. 

“He ain’t so bad but what he might be worse,” he said. 
“With rest and care he’ll get well after we’ve fixed him 
up a bit. Won’t ye, old fighter?” He had touched Tige’s 








injuries with infinite tenderness and skill and the dog 
reached over its muzzle from Miles’ hand to lick the 
fingers of the man. 

“There ain’t a chance for him,” said Miles. “ Peirson 
never wanted me to have him. He’ll never let me nurse 
him. He only let me keep him after I promised to do a 
lot of extry chores. An’ he'll ha’f kill me soon’s he 
sees me.” 

“What for? Bein’ good to a dog like that? 

a heap of men I'd trade for a dog like him. 
Peirson? Yore father?” 


I’ve seen 
Who’s 


Miles saw the dirty white of the brute’s belly as it rose. 


He—he owns me, I reckon.” Miles looked 
around fearfully. He knew that Peirson must have heard 
the shot and would investigate. When he found Miles 
missing from his work his rage would begin to boil. 
“T reckon not, sonny. What’s yore own name?” 
“Miles. By rights it’s Mi-les, but its always been jest 
Miles. It means a soldier in Latin.” 


“No, sir. 


6e OES it now? Get me some more water in a dock 
leaf.” As he talked the man staunched Tige’s 

“We'll get some yarbs I know of,” he said, 
He'll be stiff for a bit but 
eh? Want to be a 


wounds. 
“and heal him up proper. 
we'll fix him. Means a soldier, 
soldier? ” 
“T’d rather be a hunter and go out west,” said Miles. 
The answer evidently pleased the stranger. 


“Thar’s worse lives, sonny. What's yore second 
name? ” 
“TIT ain’t got any, that I know of. They call me 


Mississippi Miles because I was found on the roof of 
a shack floatin’ down the river after a flood. I was tied 
to the chimney, they say. Some flafboatmen got me. I 
was about four then. I remember a big man with a 
beard who fell off the roof in the night after he’d tied me 
on an’ kissed me. He was my father I reckon. I don’t 
remember his name. An’ my mother must hav’ died when 
IT was a baby, I guess, because I don’t remember her at 
all. The boss-boatman’s wife took care of me. 

“Then Peirson came along when I was ten. He told 
the boatman he needed a boy at his shack and he paid 
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the boatman some money for me. I saw him. 
don’t think he owns me, then, mister? ” 

“Not by a jugful, sonny. We don’t buy and sell whites 
in this country. Some day mebbe we won’t even buy an’ 
sell blacks. You’ve had a tough time of it with this 
Peirson, I reckon. Went to school a bit, did ye?” 

“Till I was twelve. Then he said I’d had enough 
schoolin’. The woman on the boat taught me some. I 
can write an’ spell pritty good, an’ cipher some. I’m 
pritty good at readin’ when I can git somethin’ to read.” 

“Are ye now? Wal, that’s prime. How old are you? 
*Bout fifteen? ” 

“Fourteen, nigh as I can guess. 
Don’t know for sure because I don’t 
know jest when I was born—or 
where.” Miles liked this man. So 
did Tige and that went a long way 
with Miles. A shout interrupted 
them. Across the stream stood Peir- 
son, bull-necked, powerful, with his 
black beard running down to where 
the hair was matted on his chest ex- 
posed by his open shirt. His dark 
eyes flashed at the scene as he strode 
through the stream, a bullwhip in one 
hand. 

“What in Time’s this?” he de- 
manded, looking at the dead puma 


You—you 


but ignoring the _ stranger. He 
laughed as he surveyed Tige. 
66 HE cur got his, did he? Sarves 


him right fer not ’tendin’ to 
his bizness. What you come out of 
the rows fer? You'll finish ’em, if 
you hav’ to work with a lantern ’till 
midnight. T’ll give you somethin’ to 
keep ye awake an’ teach ye to stay 
with yore job,” he added, swinging 
up the whip. Miles stood still, his 
blue eyes challenging those of the 
man. He knew he could not fight 
against him, he knew the terrible 
sting and weal of that whip, but he 
was not going to show fear or cry 
out—not Miles, the soldier, who was 
going to be a hunter some day. But 
he wished, with a longing that showed 
in his look, that he was only a little 
bigger, a little stronger. Peirson, 
whip still uplifted, paused in his 
punishment to make it more bitter, 
turning towards the crippled dog, 
raising one foot. Tige, helpless, bared 
his teeth and snarled. 

“Growl at me, will ye, you cur? 
rer ae ed 

Miles jumped in _ between, eyes 
blazing, fists clenched, jaw out-thrust. 

“Don’t you tech him!” he cried. 
“You can lick me but—if you tech 
Tige—Ill kill ye.” 

There was a menace in his voice 
that meant business, interpreting his 
will. If Peirson hurt the wounded 
dog Miles silently vowed that he 
would get a knife and somehow avenge him. He was be- 
side himself with sense of wrong. Peirson grabbed him 
by one shoulder. 

“Tl cut you to ribbons,” he said. 

“T wouldn't, ef I were you, pardner,” said the stranger. 
“The dog tackled a painter. He’s plumb game. So’s the 
boy. He tackled the critter with that hoe. Landed him 
a good one. It don’t do no manner of good to punish 
gameness, pardner.” The tone was mild but it held some- 
thing that promised help to Miles, even to Tige, whose 
eyes gleamed upwards, but it infuriated Peirson. He 
wheeled on the other with a volley of dirty oaths. The 
stranger’s face hardened, his eyes grew steely. With al- 
most unbelievable swiftness and agile strength he caught 
Peirson’s great wrist, twisted away the whip and flung 
it behind him. 

“TI aim to be peaceable, as a rule,” he drawled while 
Miles watched his champion, open-eyed and admiring, 
“but thar’s a few words I bar. I figger for you to take 
’em back.” ‘ 


EIRSON, rubbing his wrist, gazing for the whip, his 
face dark with passion, seemed to sense vaguely the 
power back of the man and his words. 
“Who are you to come buttin’ in?” he demanded. 
“Name of Kit Carson,” said the other quietly enough. 
The effect on Peirson was instantaneous. He forced the 
anger from his face and pose even as he seemed to shrink 
in stature, almost to cringe. 
(Continued on page 37) 
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By Clark E. Schurman 


Decoration by Leslie Crump 





OU and I have our heroes. Some of them are 

garbed in buckskin. They are men of weathered 

faces beneath fur caps; they make courage and 

resourcefulness and concrete 
qualities. 

We have, each in his own generation, our football men. 
Mine are ever striding victoriously back for another 
kick-off. Their grit, their shock-absorber fortitude, their 
devotion to training, their team idea—it is no wonder 
they live in the galleries of our minds, and mould our 
dreams. 

We grow to have other heroes. Men who captain 
teams of tiny humans in great games of engineering. 
So against the long panorama of a Panama Canal the 
spotlight stops and picks up a Goethals. 

You scouts have not only these and the scores that 
enrich American tradition—you have hero-stuff in your 
own ranks. I am not thinking just now of those brave 
boys who stake their lives on the instant, unquestioningly, 
in fires and drownings, or who rescue little tots from 
the No-man’s Land of city traffic. They are, justly, 
our heroes. To all these I bow. 

But I bow also to a boy, like a boy who meets each 
week in your troop and in my troop; to a boy in a blue 
neckerchief and khaki uniform with the insignia of the 
Boy Scouts of America, International Jamboree delega- 
tion. This is his story. Only nine of us know it. It is 
also your story. He was your representative and he 
qualified for the greatest Scouting event in the Jamboree, 
the coveted Bicycle Marathon. He was your representa- 
tive for he was the pick of America’s largest scout coun- 
cil, winner on merit among all the scouts in his city of 
2,600,000 population. Yet he did not ride; if he had, we 
would not have found him out. 

Each British county was allowed two teams of three 
riders. Each foreign country was allowed two. And 
for the honor of carrying the Stars and Stripes across 
that hundred miles of England, more than a hundred 
scouts reported “away forward” to Scout- 
master Stanley on the deck of the U. S. 


very personal 


American scouts were frequently mistaken for soldiers. 
There were whole patrols of eagles, so it was no easy task 
for Mr. Stanley to make the first elimination, reducing 
the Marathon squad to thirty, and sending the others into 


training for other events. Among the thirty that re- 
mained was Wilbur E. Bennett, star scout with seven 
additional badges. Bennett had, for the physical part of 
his examination before his own council, competed against 
the pick of 8,000 scouts, and taken three first and a third 
in the four events. But there was nothing to indicate this 
on the morning of the next elimination. 

It was raining. Scoutmaster Stanley had been waiting 
for a rainy day. The thirty started out from Mildmay 
Park in teams of three for a practice overnight camp in 
the strange country—a country of trimmed hedges, rolled 
lawns, stone walls, and apparently no firewood and no 
camping places. Bennett’s athletic prowess and general 
fitness was not conspicuous as these smiling teams drew 
a few shillings each for expenses, ducked into their 
ponchos and crunched down the gravel road to the gate. 
Twenty-nine other boys were as stalwart and had come 
through council competitions to this hour. Twenty-nine 
others were hand-picked for the kind that appears fresh 
and in good condition, even after a sleepless night “ camp- 
ing” in the rain on the stone steps of a court house. But 
two days later, when the logs had been judged, Bennett 
was among the seven retained for Marathon training. 

The party moved to the big camp at Richmond. There 
followed adventurous excursions about London to book 
stalls for maps, to stations for time tables and informa- 
tion about bicycles as baggage; to public baths to make 
sure of the hours and privileges available at the end of 
the ride. The way from each bath chosen was memorized 
by all seven scouts. “Queer” English wheels were rented, 
second hand. They were overhauled. They were tried 
out and found not quite so queer. Bundle racks were 
added and poncho bundles made and tried out. All this 
consumed the little part of each twenty-four hours not 


demanded by certain titled officials for some millions of 
other things. But even the other things, Warwick and 
Windsor Castle, London Bridge, The Tower, the eternal 
quest for a little tiny bit of grub, and the rain, the rain 
that Mr, Stanley had waited for a week before and which 
we left two weeks later just where it was, none nor all of 
these things eliminated from the minds of those seven boys 
for more than a moment, the dream of the great journey. 

The night before six riders must leave for points 100 
miles from Olympia, a drizzling rain dripped from the 
trees onto the long lines of tents in Richmond and crooned 
8,000 weary scouts to sleep. Here and there in the great 
field of conical tops a light still shimmered. Into the 
headquarters marquees of the Americans stole from time 
to time a few boys in mackinaws or ponchos. 


T snatched intervals during that afternoon Mr. Stanley 

had told me the problem in the final elimination of 
one of the seven scouts. Captaincies were clear to him. 
So was one scribe, through ability to illustrate a log. Of 
the other four two had the more merit badges. This left 
a difficult decision between Aldrich of Detroit, and Ben- 
nett of Brooklyn. After three weeks’ training contact, 
Mr. Stanley saw absolutely no difference in fitness between 
them. Accordingly he had referred the decision to me as 
the Director of Training. 

Earlier in the evening I had tramped through the soggy 
grass alone with each of these boys, trying to find some 
index to a clear choice of the stronger representative. 

Behind the scene was the pull of old acquaintance. 
Though never was any team place influenced by consci- 
ousness of what council sent a candidate—though Detroit 
already had Frank Reid in the Marathon—such a con- 
sideration held no weight, at least consciously. But to 
assure you of this you should know that Aldrich and I 
were scout friends through two years when my troop 
rivaled his. He had visited my Detroit 13. I had enter- 
tained him, after some mutual city service job, at dinner. 
So it would be human nature to give in to 
some way of deciding in his favor, however 





Army Transport Pocahontas, as she plowed 
eastward. Of one thing every candidate was 
sure. That was that the Marathon contained 
more all-around Scouting than any of the 
other events offered by the program. It 
smacked of pathfinding, cycling, cooking and 
camping merit badge work. It called for a 
good scribe, and possibly an artist. It might 
call for first aid or international diplomacy. 
And by the time we had been in England a 
few days there was a suspicion that a “ chap” 
if he should have to inquire the way, would 
need an interpreting merit badge in the 
English of England. 

These hundred boys were big fellows. 


ts a hero. 


The 


under trying circumstances is a hero. 


What’s a Hero? 


Here's a strange story It is a story of a chap of the Jamboree crowd, who did not ride in the 
“bike” marathon, who did not do a single thing conspicuous, save be a regular fellow, yet he became a 
hero in the eyes of his scoutmaster. Sounds strange, doesn’t it? Yet it is not so strange after all when 
you stop to consider. We have always believed that it is not necessary to go far afield to find real heroes. 
One does not have to dig back into history, or look over the college football record to find his heroes. He 
can find them right at home among the chaps he knows,—in his own troop. The fellow who is unselfish 
The fellow who plays the game right is a hero. The fellow who can be a “regular fellow” 
The fellow who can keep both feet on the ground, think straight, 
refuse to get a swelled head, do the right thing at the right time, is acting like a hero and it is a good 
guess that if the emergency occurs he will be just as heroic as a man in buckskin would have been. 


fair I might try to be. But my flag now 
reads, Brooklyn 2. Bennett, likewise, was 
within the subtle circle called friendship. He 
too, meant “home town” to me, facing this 
decision. He was in fact, though coming 
from Brooklyn 57, my trdop’s man in the 
Jamboree and I was already proud of him. 

You say, “ Why don’t you toss, if that’s the 
case?” 

I asked the same. 

The answer came slowly. It was evident in 
the faces of those seven boys gathered about 
the dim light in the tent, long before the tired 
Officer of the Day phrased the thought. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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In the Glare of tl 


YOUNG 

man with a 

cushion of 

cotton over 

his left ear, the left 
side of his face done 
up in strips of linen, 
and his left arm in 

a sling, entered the 
office of Roy Mor- 
gan, lawyer. 

Lawyer Morgan, 
as he preferred to 
be called—he con- 
sidered “ attorney at 
law” too affected— 
never did anything 
more gladly and 
with more alacrity 
than he arose and 
advanced to meet 
his caller. 

“Have a chair!” 
he cordially invited. 
“I am at your serv- 
ice—what can I do 
for you?” 

The caller seemed 
to be in search of 
just such a welcome, 
for his air of hesi- 
tation and look of 
doubt disappeared instantly and he took the chair at 
the end of Roy’s desk as readily as it was proffered. 

“I want you to defend me,” he began. “I’m willing 
to pay you what it’s worth, but I can’t pay you now; 
and if I’m not acquitted I don’t know when I'll be 
able to pay you. I had nearly $200 saved up, but I 
loaned it to my sister; she’s buying her home. I've tried 
several lawyers, but when I explained the accident to 
them and said I couldn’t pay now, they either said they 
were too busy, or would rather not handle the case. I'd 
about given up, but I thought I’d try one more place, 
when I came in here.” 

Roy hadn’t thought about a fee; what was on his mind 
was that he had a case, at last—his first case—an oppor- 
tunity to begin practice in court. Since his admission to 
the bar he had been waiting almost three months for a 
client to enter his door. That was no time at all to 
wait, his old lawyer friends assured him, but to him it 
had been more like .three years. 

“Tm a chauffeur—that is, I was,” the young man went 
on, “and if the case goes against me it'll be hard for 
me to get another job here. My sis- 
ter says I have no defense. She ad- 
vises me to plead guilty and throw 
myself on the mercy of the judge, 
and maybe he'll make the fine light 
enough so she can pay it for me. But 
I don’t want to plead guilty when 
I’m not.” 

“Please give me your name and 
address and state your case fully,” 
Roy said. 


“cc Y name is Henry Chester. I’m 
twenty years old, and I live 
with my sister, Mrs. Haig, at 1017 


Lincoln Road. I’d been employed 
about four months by the As- 
sociated Automobile Service 


Co., and I'd never had an acci- 
dent of any kind. On the even- 
ing of September 4, I was sent r 
about 9 o’clock to the home of 
Col. William Warfield, in Mt. 
Pleasant. He had ’phoned for 
a car to take him into the 
country.” 
“Oh, that’s the case, is it?” 
Roy exclaimed. “I was think- 
ing I’d heard the name recently. 
I read about it in the papers. 
You both had a narrow escape. 
Pardon me for interrupting; 
go on.” 
“Col. Warfield explained to 
me as we were starting that his 
wife and daughter and a party 
of friends were using his car, 
and that he wished to go to 































“State your name, address and occupation, please,’ Roy directed. 


By James Ravenscroft 


Illustrated by Joseph Easley 


the country home of Mr. John Stanley, on Merrilin Pike. 
He asked me if I knew the place, and I told him I didn’t, 
and he said he’d tell me whem we should turn off for 
Mr. Stanley’s. About six miles out on the east side of 
the pike is Lenox Park suburbs—are you familiar with 
the locality? ” 

“T’ve been over the pike only a time or two,” Roy 
replied. 

“Well, as you approach Lenox Park the pike goes 
straight for two miles or thereabouts, then makes an 
abrupt turn and runs along the west side of the park. I 
was taking that stretch at the speed limit. I remember 
my headlights showing the pike running straight on, and 
an automobile ahead. A man and a woman were in it, 
and the woman was at the wheel. The car was standing 
in the middle of the pike, which, I was thinking, was a 
little queer, and as I got nearer I had 
an uneasy impression that something 
was wrong about the car, but for a mo- 
ment I didn’t realize what it was. 
Then it came with a jolt—the headlights 
on it were dead. I was thinking that 
was still queerer, and that it was 
strange I hadn’t noticed it at first, as 
I honked, and _ twisted my _ wheel 


“I have a hazy recollection of men putting me into an ambulance.” 








starting in life. 
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Headlights 


to slide round the 
car. That instant 
something happened, 
what, I can’t 
imagine. The next 
thing I knew clearly 
I was in the hospi- 
tal. I have a hazy 
recollection of talk- 
ing to a man, and 
other men _ putting 
me in an ambulance, 
but it’s all Tike a 
dream. 

“You know from 
the papers, of 
course, that Col. 
Warfield had two 
ribs fractured, and 
I had my left ear 
nearly torn off and 
my left hand 
broken. I was hurt 
the worst. But 
maybe you don’t 
know that as soon 
as Col. Warfield was 
able to see his 
lawyer he ordered 
him to sue the 
taxi cab company 
for $10,000 damages. 
The manager of the company is as mad as a hornet 
at me. He refuses to help me in any way. The police 
charged me with speeding and reckless driving. My 
sister and her husband managed to scrape up enough 
money to pay a bondsman to go bail for my appear- 
ance. My hearing is set for next Thursday, so I’ve only 
two days left. 

“The police tried to make me out ¢razy, it seems to 
me. They declared I deliberately ran the car into a 
signboard—but there wasn’t any signboard there! I didn’t 
see any, and my eyes are good. They said I was dream- 
ing, and insisted that the tire tracks showed that I 
smashed head-on into it instead of following the pike 
at the turn. But, you see, I hadn’t got to the turn! 


66 NOTHER thing that seems very strange to me is 

that they claim that the man I saw in the car 
came along after the accident, and that no woman was 
with him. Yet, I saw his car plainly, and there was a 
woman, and she had hold of the steering wheel.” 

“Have you visited the scene of the accident since 
then?” Roy asked. 

“No, I left the hospital only day before yesterday, and 
I thought it would be best to have a lawyer go with me, 
as they’re trying to make me think I went suddenly crazy.” 

“Very well, I'll look into the case,” Roy told him. 
“Come back tomorrow, say about noon, and I'll let you 
know what I can do. And you might be prepared to 
give me thé names of a few persons who can testify as 
to your character. Don’t worry; I'll try to find out what 
the trouble was.” 

“I surely wish you would, my friend,” the chauffeur 
said, hopefully, “for I’m just starting in life, and if I’m 
found guilty of speeding and reckless driving it'll just 
about finish me in this town. I’m sorry for what hap- 
pened, but I don’t understand it.” 

When the door closed on him, Roy turned and stared 
out of the one window of his little office. 

“Strange mixup—from my client’s point of view,” he 
said. “My client,” he repeated, proudly, and smiled. 

Then he reflected on what his client had said about just 
He, too, was just starting in life. And 
as he thought, he suddenly realized that he 
would like very much to get his client 
acquitted, fee or no fee. 

“Of course there was a signboard there, 
if the police say so,” he said aloud. “I 
wonder what was the matter with that chap. 
He looks straight to me, and sober and 
reliable. Anyway, Tl just proceed to 
hustle a little on the case.” 

Roy first went to the precinct police sta“ 
tion where the report of the accident was 
filed by the police, and carefully read it. 
Then he took a street car that ran out by 
the east side of Lenox Park. Leaving the 
ear at the park, he walked about a mile 
through a strip of woods to Merrilin Pike, 
and the scene of the automobile accident. 
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O trace remained of the rent made in the signboard 

by the automobile. New planks had been nailed in 
place, and two painters were then at work repainting 
them. Roy sauntered up, and by way of engaging the 
men in conversation, remarked: 

“ Fixing it up again, eh?” 

““Looks like it, doesn’t it?” the one in charge of the 
job replied, affably. “Funny thing about this signboard 
—we’d just finished it one day, and that very night a 
chauffeur tried to run an automobile through it. You’d 
think from the size of it that he ought to have been able 
to see it with both eyes shut, but somehow he didn’t.” 

Roy was pondering that, while looking at the signboard, 
a huge structure designed to call the attention of those 
using the pike to’ Lenox Park suburb, when suddenly 
he almost jumped. An idea had hit him so hard that he 
scarcely could conceal his emotion. 

“Are you repainting it just as it was?” he asked. 

“As near as we can,” the painter said, “and I think 
that’s pretty. near.” 

“When will you 
finish? ” 

“To-morrow fore- 
noon, if it doesn’t 
rain. We could have 
finished today, what 
there was of it to do, 
but this is a particu- 
lar job, you see, and 


it takes particular 
work.” 
Roy talked with 


the painter a few 
minutes longer, and 
learned his name 
and place of busi- 
ness. Going back 
through the woods 
to the street car he 
whistled. 

“Things are shap- 
ing up great!” he 
said. “Great! I 
was just in time.” 

He went straight 
to the police station 
and had a summons 
issued for’ the 
painter as a witness 
for his client. 

“You can find the 
painter this after- 
noon working on 
the signboard’ at 
Merrilin Pike and 
the southwest end of 
Lenox Suburb,” he 
told the station clerk. 

No rain came next morning to interfere with the work 
of the signpainters, so Roy was prepared for his client. 

“Tll defend you,” he said. “My fee will be $50, if 
you’re acquitted. If not, you can just pay me enough 
to: cover expenses. Could you let me have as much as 
$10 now, or get it for me this afternoon? There are 
some necessary preparations that will cost a few dollars.” 

“T can get it for you, I think,” his client said. 

“You do that, and be back with it by 4 o’clock,” Roy 
directed. “And another thing, if I get you discharged 
I shall want you to settle my fee as soon as you can, 
That is of material importance to me,” he concluded, 
smiling pleasantly. 

“T certainly will do that,” his client assured him. “ My 
sister will help me. And here are the names of some 
people who will testify for me.” 


HE chauffeur returned in about three hours with $8. 
“It’s all I could possibly lay hands on to-day,” he 
said apologetically. 

“Well, I think I can make that do,” Roy said. “Be 
at the Northern Police Station promptly at 8 o’clock 
to-morrow, and wait for me there.” 

That night Roy was again a visitor to ‘the signboard. 
On that visit he had eompany—a photographer; and they 
were in an automobile, which Roy had hired at a cost of 
$2. He could drive one if he didn’t own one—yet, as he 
always said. 

As they approached the signboard Roy .saw in the long, 
white shaft of the headlights’ glare a number of things 
that. made his heart thump excitedly. 

“T want you to photograph it from the car, close-up,” 
he told the photographer. “Take only as much of it 
as is shown distinctly by the headlights, and be sure to 
get the foreground in the picture.” 

The car was moved .to the proper distance and the 
flash-light arranged. In a few seconds there was a blind- 
ing flash, and the photographer said: “ All right.” 


Roy took the photographer back to his studio, for the 
arrangement was that the photograph was to be finished 
at once so it could be used the following morning—an 
arrangement that was to make a further depletion of $5 
in the young lawyer’s expense fund. 

When the judge of the police court reached the name 
of Henry Chester, the chauffeur, standing at the bar 
beside Roy, pleaded not guilty. The judge first heard 
the police who went to the accident. They testified as 
to what they found, and what the chauffeur had said 
while dazed. The officer who had taken his statement at 
the hospital told of how he had insisted that there was 
no signboard, and that when the accident occurred he 
had not come to where the pikt turned off at Lenox Park. 

Col. Warfield was called next. He limped to the bar, 
leaning heavily on his cane. He related the events lead- 
ing up to the accident. Questioned by Lawyer Morgan, 
he admitted that he had observed nothing in the conduct 
ef the chauffeur that appeared to be abnormal or peculiar. 








“Oh that’s the case, is it?” Roy exclaimed; I was thinking I had heard the name recently. I read about it in the papers.” 


of the headlights, as noted by the accused. Further, you 
will observe that neither the ends nor the top of the sign- 


The man who was first on the scene after the smashup 
told the judge he was returning from a ride into the 
country, and must have happened along almost immedi- 
ately after the accident. He said he found Col. Warfield, 
whom he did not know, hanging across the front seat of 
the car, and the chauffeur, dazed, and bleeding from a 
laceration on the side of the head, lying against the 
signboard. 


E ran back to.his automobile, he said, and rushed to 

the nearest house, about half a mile down the pike 
towards the city. There was no ’phone there, and he went 
on to the next house, a quarter of a mile further, perhaps. 
There he found a ’phone, and called the nearest hospital 
and the police station. 

“The chauffeur was badly addled,” the man testified. 
“He asked me what I meant by letting the woman with 
me stop the car in the middle of the pike, and why my 
headlights were dark.” 

“There was no woman with you, and your headlights 
were not dark?” the judge queried. 

“Of course not,” the witness replied. 

That concluded the testimony for the commonwealth, 
and Lawyer Morgan had his client sworn and directed 
him to tell his story. It was the same as he had told 
the police. .Then there were a number of witnesses to 
testify as to his good character and reliability. When 
they had finished, Lawyer Morgan produced a photograph. 

“In offering this in evidence,” he said to the judge, “I 
want to explain that in part it represents the signboard 
as it was the day before the accident. This signboard, 
an advertisement of the Lenox Park Developing Co., is, 
I have ascertained, about thirty feet high and about forty 
or forty-five feet wide, and if set across Merrelin Pike at 
that point would span it, with a few feet to spare on 
each side. The signboard is located exactly at the turn 
of the pike at the southwest end of the park. It squarely 
faces the pike, and in the day the details of the painting 
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on it can be distinguished for some distance. The illus- 
tration on the signboard is life-size and unusually realistic. 
It shows a road, clumps of trees, and landscape, the tops 
of occasional bungalows and cottages are visible through 
gaps in the tree foliage. Especially noticeable about the 
picture is the road, which runs to the very bottom of the 
signboard. The bottom touches the ground, which is flat, 
almost even with the pike. I will add that the view on 
the signboard, as a whole, is strikingly similar to that 
along the pike. Equally noticeable, and, I submit, vitally 
important to this case, is the automobile shown on the 
road, close to the bottom of the picture. A man and a 
woman are in it, and the woman is holding the wheel. 
The car is supposed to be in motion. I respectfully ask 
you to carefully note these points.” 

He laid the photograph before the judge. 

“It is a flashlight photograph,” Lawyer Morgan con- 
tinued. “ It was taken at night—last night, to be specific— 
and from a seat in an automobile. You will please observe 
‘ that the pike shown 
in the foreground 
seems actually to be 
a part of the road 
in the picture; the 
intervening space 
between the pike 
and the bottom of 
the signboard being 
narrow, is very in- 
distinct and not dis- 
tinguishable at a 
casual glance.” 


HERE was a 

stir among the 
crowd in the court 
room, and a police- 
man commanded 
silence. 

“T ask you, Judge, 
to particularly ‘note 
the automobile and 
its occupants, in 
view of the testi- 
mony of the gentle- 
man first at the 
scene of the acci- 
dent: that the chauf- 
feur asked him why 
he allowed the wom- 
an with him to let 
the car stand in the 
middle of the pike, 
and why the head- 
lights were dark. 
The signboard being 
a daylight scene ex- 
plains the absence 


board can be seen. That is because I had the photo- 
grapher focus only that part of the signboard made dis- 
tinctly visible by the headlights of the automobile we were 
in; which is to say that this photograph shows precisely 
what my client saw from the automobile he was driving. 
There is lettering across the top of the sign, ‘ Build your 
home at Lenox, the ideal suburb,’ or something like that, 
but it is not disclosed in the circle of the automobile’s 
headlights. The photograph the court holds looks very 
much like an actual landscape. 

“In this connection recall the testimony of the pelice 
that the chauffeur insisted that there was no signboard 
ahead of him—only the pike with an automobile standing 
in the middle of it, and his own testimony to that effect. 
This photograph is offered as proof that the chauffeur 
mistook the road in the picture for a continuation of 
Merrilin Pike, and that the automobile distracted his 
attention, preventing him from realizing his mistake at 
the last moment, as he might otherwise have done.” 

“Can it be possible!” the chauffeur hoarsely whispered, 
rising half way from his chair. “I knew something 
terrible was wrong!” 

“But how do you explain the fact that no other chauf- 
feur was fooled the same way?” the judge asked. 

“TI was preparing to prove that,” Lawyer Morgan re- 
plied, as he beckoned to a man to come forward. ‘The 
witness was sworn. 

“State your name, address, and occupation, please, 
Roy directed. 

“Milton Sandifer, 717 Union Terrace. 
sign work.” 

“Did you execute the first painting on the signboard 
of the Lenox Park Developing Co., at the southwest end 
of the park and Merrilin Pike?” 


(Concluded on page 29) 


” 


I do artistic 
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ON PABLO SANDOVAL sat in a corner of 

the office of the Bella Union Hotel in Los An- 

geles one November evening in 1849, and gazed 

dreamily up at the fly-specked ceiling and at 
the sputtering oil lamps that hung from it. 

A distinguished-looking old fellow was the Don—tall 
~and thin, his thick, wavy hair and long, pointed beard 
snow white, heavy eyebrows as black as coal, nose shaped 
like the beak of a parrot—altogether a -haughty, -domi- 
neering ‘aspect. At that. moment, -however, there was a 
wandering look in his eyes which showed that his thoughts 
were very far away from the fly-specked ceiling—much 
too far to take note of the fact that he had attracted the 
attention of Cherokee Williams, who had just entered 
the room. 

Cherokee Williams was as wild and reckless a 
perado as could be found in Los Angeles, even in those 
roaring days, when the booming City of the Angels was 
full of such fire-eating characters. He was a man whom 
it was well for peaceable citizens to avoid, for he was in- 
clined to sudden and violent prejudices and to bringing 
his gun into play on very slight provocation. 

“Where in thunder did you come from, anyhow 
roared Cherokee, stepping close to Don Pablo and leering 
at him. 

The Don came out of his dreams with a start. 

“TI don’t like your looks,” Cherokee persisted bellig- 
erently. “You got too highfalutin’ an air about you to 
suit me, and if you know what’s good for you you'll va- 
moose out of here quick. You hear me?” 


des- 
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ON PABLO got out of his chair, and drew himself 
up to his full six feet. His face flushed, his eyes 
blazed. “ You have insulted me, sir,” he said. 

“Insulted you, eh?” shouted Cherokee. “ Well, that’s 
in my line of business. And now you just listen to me, 
you proud, struttin’ old turkey-cock. There ain’t enough 
room here for you and me, and you’re goin’. Git!” 

The Don winced as he discovered the muzzle of a pistol 
six inches from his. nose. But he stood as firm as a rock. 

“Tl give you tilf I count three,” said Cherokee, “ and 
if you’re not goin’ you’d sure better be sayin’ your 
prayers.” 

Don Pablo was as brave as he was proud. He would 
let no border ruffian bully him—not even if it meant he 
must die. He folded his arms, and gazed into -the man’s 
face with withering contempt. 

It was a new experience for Cherokee Williams, to find 
his threats met with such complacent scorn, and it roused: 
him to fury. “One!” he bellowed. “I’m countin’, you 
derned old fool! Two——” 

Don Pablo moved not a muscle. Cherokee was hissing 
out “ Three!” when the butt of a rifle was swung sharply 
against his right arm. With a cry of pain, he swung 


about. His pis- 
tol dropping 
from his par- 


alyzed hand. 
He found himself looking at the 
dangerous end of Tuck Simms’s gun 
—the same gun that had knocked 
the pistol from his grasp. It was 
also the same gun that had shot 
Indians on the plains and that had been Tuck’s 
ally through many an adventure on the boy’s long 
journey westward across prairies and desert. 
Although Tuck Simms was only seventeen when 
he arrived in California, he was a man in every- 
thing but years. He had had a good deal more 
experience with hardship and danger than most men, 
even than most men in that wild country of hardy 
pioneers. Back in Missouri a few months earlier he 
would never have dreamed of matching himself against 
such a man as Cherokee Williams. Since then he had 
been through ordeals that had hardened him to meet sit- 
uations that most men would have shrunk from. 

“I reckon you’re the one that’s goin’ to get out of 
here,” Tuck said coolly. “ You’re goin’ to get out quick, 
and you’re goin’ to leave that shootin’ iron of yours be- 
hind. Now get a move on, or I’ll sure shoot daylight 
clean through your ornery carcass.” 


OR a moment Cherokee stood hesitating; then, with 
an oath, turned and left the room. 

With outstretched hands, Don Pablo stepped forward, 
his face beaming with gratitude. 

“Young man, you have saved my life!” he exclaimed, 
grasping Tuck’s hands and shaking them vigorously. 
“You will not regret it. Don Pablo Sandoval is not the 
man to forget such a good turn as this.” 

“It made me madder’n a wet hen to see an old man 
like you treated that way,” said Tuck. “I’m kind of 
sorry now I didn’t make the measly cur apologize. He 
got off too easy.” 

The Don pulled thoughtfully at his beard while he 
studied Tuck’s face. “ You’re the young man who came 
in with the party from the desert yesterday,” he said at 
last. “I have heard much about you and your com- 
panions and of the terrible experiences you have come 
through. You are a youth after my own heart—such a 
one as I have been looking for. I feel instinctively that 
you are a young man whom I could trust.” 

Don Pablo glanced furtively about the room. 

“This is a bad place for confidences,” he said under his 
breath. “Come with me. I have something of the utmost 
importance to speak of.” 

He led the way through a rear door and across an open 
enclosure to a one-story annex which contained the hotel’s 
bedrooms. The old man’s room was small and cheerless, 
and the floor was the bare earth, but it was as good as 
any that the establishment could offer, in spite of the fact 
that the Bella Union boasted of being the finest hotel 
south of San Francisco. The Don drew out a three-legged 
stool for Tuck, while he himself sat on the narrow 
bed. 

“My young friend,” he began, “it is within my power 
to offer you an opportunity of becoming suddenly 
wealthy.” 

Tuck Simms’s mouth dropped wide open and he turned 
a bewildered stare upon the dignified old gentleman. A 
good many surprising things had come into Tuck’s life 
during the past few months, but nothing quite so aston- 
ishing as this. “ You’re—you’re not joking, are you? ” he 
stammered. 

“TI never joke,” replied Don Pablo stiffly. “I am under 
great obligations to you, and I need some one whom I 
can trust implicitly. You impress me as being thoroughly 
reliable in that respect.” 


BOYS’ LIFE 


By Edward Leonard 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 
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T was obvious 

that the Don 

was in sober ear- 

nest, yet Tuck 

found it hard to 

believe that the road to riches was opening for 
himself so easily. “It sure sounds pretty good,” he 
said, “and I could stand having some more money. 
Three dollars and fifty cents is all I’ve got in the 
world just now.” 

A breath of wind rustled some paper on a little writing 
table and attracted the Don’s attention to the fact that 
the door was ajar. He got up and closed it. “I have 
reason to fear that I am being spied upon,” he explained. 
“ Possibly I have been so foolish as to drop a hint here 
and there that I am on the track of a fortune. At any 
rate, two particularly undesirable-looking Mexicans have 
been showing a suspicious interest in my movements of 
late. It is going to be necessary for me to go on a most 
important journey into the mountains, and I shall need to 
be well protected against attack. It might be well for me 
to take not only you but your friends with me. I could 
make it well worth their while. Your friends are all trust- 
worthy? Can we rely on them?” 

“You bet we can,” declared Tuck. “ Jeff Quantrell’s a 
famous man back on the Santa Fe Trail, and he and old 
Ezra Bellamy and Job Danby are as true as steel.” 

Don Pablo stroked his beard thoughtfully. “Suppose 
you bring them here,” he said. “The sooner a decision is 
made the better.” 

“ They’re in the hotel now,” said Tuck. 
and I’ll get ’em.” 

Don Pablo held out a restraining hand as Tuck turned 
to the door. “ Be cautious, young man,” he warned. “ Say 
nothing to them within the hearing of others.” 

When Tuck returned, Quantrell, Bellamy and Job were 
with him. 

“Sit down, gentlemen,” said the Don, bowing low. “I 
regret that there is only one stool and the bed—hardly 
seats for us all. But I shall stand up. I can express 
myself better on my feet.” 

Again he took the precaution to see that the door was 
closed tightly. “Perhaps you have already heard,” he 
began, “how my young friend here saved my life a few 
moments ago. I am under obligations to him that I shall 
soon be ready to repay handsomely. In fact, if all goes 
well, he is likely to be rewarded beyond his wildest dreams, 
and if you are all willing to go with me on an expedition 
into the mountains I will see that none of you will have 
reason to regret it.” 










“Wait a minute 


UANTRELL looked puzzled. “Sounds kind of 
_ lotmeet he said, as he scrutinized the old man’s face 
sharply. ‘“ What’s this expedition for—gold?” 

The Don shook his head. “ Better than that,” he an- 
swered. “Have you heard the talk that there are dia- 
monds in California? ” 

Quantrell gave an almost imperceptible start. He had 
heard such rumors; indeed, they could be heard at almost 
any place where men came together to gossip. “So far as 
I know, nobody’s found any yet,” he said, “ but they may. 
There’s no telling. These are strange times.” 

Don Pablo’s dark eyes glittered with excitement. “T 
know where they are to be found,” he announced, his voice 
trembling a little. “I hold the clew to untold wealth. Even 


-the fabulous treasure in the grotto on Monte Cristo’s island 


will seem insignificant compared with what I shall be able 
to show you. Follow me, gentlemen, and your most fan- 
tastic dreams shall be realized, the dreams for which you 
have journeyed thousands of miles and have endured all 
the tortures of the desert. Will you come?” 

Old Bellamy hopped from his perch on the bed, his 
wrinkled face beaming with enthusiasm, and grasped the 
Don’s hands. “ You betcher life we'll come!” he cried. 
“ T’d follow you clear round the world and back again if I 
thought I was going to find diamonds.” 

Quantrell seemed to fail to share Bellamy’s enthusiasm. 
Crouched on the stool, he stroked his chin and regarded 
the Don doubtfully. 
the world had made him slow to place much faith in 
strangers. “What kind of evidence have you got?” he 
asked at last. 

“Evidence!” cried Don Pablo. 
gentlemen, my word should be good enough. 


“Evidence! Why, 
I am not 
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ready to disclose all that I know—not yet. You will have 
to have faith in me—faith. Faith can move mountains. 
There is nothing like it.” 


UST a suspicion of a smile flickered over Quantrell’s 

face. “Yep, that may be,” he assented. “ But it can 
get a man into a peck of trouble sometimes, too. However, 
our time’s our own just now, and I reckon we're all 
willing to take a chance. Sounds too good to be true, 
but it’s easy to believe almost anything nowadays, with 
this gold fever sweeping over the country and turning 
folks giddy. A year ago I thought men that said there was 
gold in California were dreaming.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Don Pablo, looking as wise as a 
patriarch of old. -“ That’s the way of the world. Every 
big discovery is only a dream at first. Men dream of air- 
ships, and we’ll get them some day, though people would 
think me crazy for saying so. No doubt the first man to 
find gold in California was supposed to be a lunatic until 
he showed his evidence. The world is altogether too scep- 
tical. You must have faith, my friends; faith.” 

It developed that Don Pablo’s objective was a three- 
day journey to the north into the mountains, and that he 
was ready to set out the very next day. He knew where 
he could buy a string of mules at once, and laying in sup- 
plies would be a simple matter. 

In fact, the following morning the Don began his prep- 
arations so promptly and with so much energy that by 
noon the party was ready to start. Everything had been 
attended to with business-like thoroughness. Two extra 
mules had even been provided to carry the packs. 

“T’m not any too sure the old boy’s going to lead us to 
anything,” Quantrell said to Tuck as they rode away 
through the town, with the Don’s majestic figure in the 
lead. ““But shucks! What’s the difference? It'll be only 
six days lost if we don’t find even a speck of a diamond.” 

“We're going to find something, all right,’ declared 
Tuck, with firm conviction. “That old man knows what 
he’s talking about. Never met such a swell talker as he 
is. A feller that can use language like that must have 
brains enough not to be foolish. What he said about hav- 
ing faith made a big hit with me.” 

“Me, too,” put in Job, who had drawn his mule close 
to Tuck’s. “I couldn’t sleep all night from thinking 
about diamonds. I'll bet we'll open our eyes pretty wide 
when we get to the spot we’re aimin’ for.” 


LD BELLAMY, riding close behind them, managed 
to catch the drift of what had been said. “ There ain’t 
a doubt of it,” he called out. “ Nobody can tell me that 
that Don What’s-his-name ain’t goin’ to produce the goods. 
He’s no ordinary man, that feller. What he don’t know 


wouldn’t fill many books, if I’m not mistaken. I’m goin’ 
to have a diamond ring on every finger when I go back 
to old Missouri.” 

Tuck had already resolved to build a fine little house 
overlooking the Golden Gate and to bring his mother there. 
His plans for the future were fairly modest at first. But 
they began to expand as Don Pablo, here and there along 
the way, dropped further hints as to the size of the for- 
tune that awaited them. When, just after making camp 
on the first night, the Don spoke of the treasure as being 
worth more than any gold mine in the State, Tuck decided 
that his house would be about twice the size of his original 
plan. 

They were high in the mountains when they made ‘camp 
on the second night. Far below them a river roared 
through a narrow gorge. Many miles away against the 
horizon the Mohave Desert shone like polished silver. A 
brand-new moon hung over the Pacific Ocean, the thin 
crescent turning from white to gold as the night deepened. 
It was a night for dreams, for romance, a night for ex- 
travagant imaginations to run riot. On such a night fairies 
might dance in the forests and witches ride on broom- 
sticks. On such a night almost any fantastic thing could 
be believed. 


TANDING alone, framed against the sky, Don Pablo, 

his tall, thin figure wrapped in a long, loose black 
coat, his white hair and beard waving in the wind, looked 
unearthly. Slowly he drew near the spot where his com- 
panions had grouped themselves. As he joined them he 
pulled out from under his coat a huge book. 

“T am ready now,” he said, “to make to you an almost 
incredible disclosure. I shall begin with this book, which 
was written by my remote ancestor, who was chief jeweller 
to King Solomon the Great.” 

“What!” cried old Bellamy. 
that book was written when Solomon was king? 

Don Pablo bowed his head. “What it contains was 
certainly written at that time,” he answered. “It has 
been renewed by one of the chief jeweller’s descendants 
every two hundred years, and this book was copied from 
the one that preceded it by my great-great-grandfather 
one hundred and eighty-three years ago.” 

Quantrell reached for the volume. It was printed in 
strange characters that were entirely beyond his under- 
standing. “It certainly looks its age,” he admitted. 

“My remote ancestor,” Don Pablo continued, “ went 
on one of the great king’s expeditions to the Land of 
Ophir in search of gold. You perhaps know that the loca- 
tion of Ophir has been one of the great problems of history. 
Some have contended that it was in Africa; others that 
it was in the West Indies or Mexicv. It was certainly 


“You don’t mean to say 


” 


very far away from Jerusalem, for the Bible telis us that 
it took King Solomon’s ships many months to make the 
journey. I am able to prove by this book I now hold that 
Ophir was the very land we are in to-night.” 

Old Bellamy gave a loud gasp. Tuck and Job stared 
blankly. Quantrell looked hard at Don Pablo. 

“My remote ancestor,” the Don went on, “was the 
leader of a separate -division of the expedition, and it was 
his duty to search for precious stones. The ships of the 
gold and jewel seekers entered the Golden Gate, and estab- 
lished a city for the base of supplies at the most con- 
venient site on the bay. The description of the bay in 
this book is perfect; in fact, the book gives a better and 
more detailed description of the general topography of 
what is now California than anything that has been written 
in modern times. The seekers for gold and jewels spread 
out through the mountains, and in this book is described 
every gorge and river bed where the jewel division made 
their search. Meeting with no success, they left the gold 
seekers far behind and came at last to the part of the 
country that we are in at present. Here they found dia- 
monds in abundance, and it was the largest of these 
stones that I am now about to bring back to Los Angeles. 
This is a jewel which weighs two hundred pounds.” 

* Jee-rusalem!” roared Bellamy, gaping up at the Don 
incredulously. “ Did—did you say two hundred pounds? ” 


6s7FX.WO HUNDRED pounds,” repeated Don Pablo. 
“A stone that will dazzle the world. 

“Gosh! Two hundred pounds! It sure will be a world 
dazzler!” Bellamy looked as dazed as if the jewel were 
already sparkling before his eyes. 

“ My remote ancestor,” the Don continued, “decided to 
appropriate this priceless gem to himself as an official 
perquisite, and he hid it on top of a great mound of gran- 
ite on the margin of a deep lake, then retracted his steps to 
the coast, intending to return with a few trusted servants 
and secretly remove the great treasure. Arriving at the 
base of supplies on the bay, my ancestor found that the 
expedition had been ordered to return to Jerusalem at 
once. That was the last expedition that was ever made to 
Ophir, and my ancestor, having lost the chance of ever 
possessing the great diamond, set himself to describing 
the place where it is now concealed. This book is the re- 
sult of his labors. I was taught to read this book, which 
is printed in now world-forgotten characters. While I 
was lapidary to the King of Spain I read of the discoy- 
eries of gold in this remote land, and, becoming more and 
more interested, I obtained a copy of Fremont’s ‘ Explora- 
tions.’ The reading of it led me to think that this land 
might be Ophir. I compared the two books, and became 

(Continued on page 42) 





“They got me,’ cried Don Pablo 
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that, but what I am ready to go to the mat with him for 

EAR TED: was his elaboration of this theory into the fact that if a 

Well, son, the school year is about over now, ; person kept away from society most of the year, his 

and taking it all in all you haven’t done so Illustrated by Judy Collins vacation should be spent in the midst of its giddy whirl. 

badly. Of course that probation mess last Your Ma was thoroughly sold on this idea, although I 

winter was not at all to my liking, and I could have sur- calculate she didn’t have to be persuaded much harder 

vived the shock of a higher average of marks for the year, than a shoe jobber does to take a thousand cases at pres- 
still I think you have given promise of better things to ent prices, when he thinks the market is going up. 





Lynwn, Mass., June 6, 19— 





come. 
When I asked you last Sunday what you intended doing >. FELL for it. Your ma ordered a lot of 
sixty horsepower clothes, and we rented a 


this summer vacation, thinking you had. planned hanging 2 : 
around home most of the time, I must say I was ‘startled big cottage * at Magnolia. Now I knew Mag- 
to learn the itinerary you ‘had laid out for yourself. It nolia was fashionable; but it’s on the coast so 
















looks as though you were going to be about as busy as the f = I thought that once in a while I could slip away 
Prince of Wales was when he was visiting in New York, | in a dory for a few hours fishing off Norman’s 
and he was busier than a one armed paper hanger with Woe, or get over to Gloucester for a chin with 
St. Vitus dance. — some of the captains of the fleet; but I soon 
Now, I never believed in bringing you up on the all <a found out I had about as much chance of do- 
work and no play theory, but from the job you’ve set ing either as a rabbit has of dying of old age 

yourself I should judge you will be working harder at } in the snake cage at the zoo. 
3 The first morning, I came down in an old 


playing this summer than you ever did at any- 
thing else. 

Newport, Narragansett, Magnolia, Kenne- 
bunkport and Bar Harbor are not exactly the 
places I should choose to get rested in for a 
coming year of work, but you are young and 
maybe you can stand it. Still, I don’t want 
you to make the mistake I did the year of the 
panic, 


suit and flannel shirt, with a cod line in my 
pocket, carrying a can full of clams for bait. 
When your ma saw me she waved me back like 
a traffic cop, and asked in a hurt tone if I had 
forgotten we were going to take our meals at 
the hotel. I had. I never did again. I changed 
into white flannels and stood around on the hotel 
piazza after breakfast saying, “ Fine morning, 
glad to meet you,” while your ma renewed her 
acquaintance with a number of ladies. About 
eleven, I tried to make a break, but learned I 
was to escort to the bathing beach a crowd of 
females, ages fifteen to seventy-five. 

I sat on the beach for an hour getting my 
shoes full of sand, and then it was time to con- 
voy the crowd back to the hotel for lunch. Next, 
we went for an auto ride, stopping at the Grill 
for tea, after which it was time to dress for 
dinner, and then I had to stick around at a 
dance until after midnight. 

I kept this up for two weeks, -and the only 
time I eseaped was one rainy day when I man- 
aged to dodge the hotel debating society, and 
get in a morning’s fishing before it cleared up. 

In two weeks, I was so fed up with changing 
my clothes, and going to the beach, and having 
tea and hanging: around dances, I just longed 
for the peaceful clatter of the making room, 


INETEEN-seven was some year for me. 
Business was so jumpy I never knew when 
I came home at night whether the next day 
would bring the sheriff into the factory, or 
whether I wight get a big order that would 
float me safely over the rocks. By June, I had 
lost thirty pounds and couldn’t sleep nights, bul 
the sheriff wore a disappointed look when I met 
him and I didn’t have to walk on the opposite 
sidewalk when I passed the Company’s store in 
Boston. 

Your Ma had been doing considerable worrying 
about my being overworked, and when I had: pulled things 
around so that I could breathe again, she suggested a 
vacation. I agreed having in my mind a nice quiet little 
village on the Maine coast, where I could lie around 
in the sun and doze, or go fishing when I felt real 
rambunctious. Now your Ma, had just been reading a 
book called “The Invigoration Of the Human Mind and 3 : 
Body” by some fellow with a string of letters after his and would have done something desperate, if I 

hadn’t met a young doctor who was making a 


name. : oil ! 
Prof. Wiseacre claimed that to get a thorough rest a great reputation advising people to do just what they 


person should spend his vacation in doing exactly the wanted. ae 
opposite from what he did the rest of the year, and as The first morning I came down in an old suit He told me I needed a complete change. I didn’t put 
much as I should like to I can’t quarrel with him about with a eod line in my pocket (Continued on page 35) 


A Poo oy and His Education 


URELY it is possible for a poor boy to get an 7 
education if he really has an seeeail desire to suc- By Edward R. Gilmore hall. Board is a large expense item, so this helped out 
ceed and is willing to work. You can get a better school- considerably. I rented a room for $80 a year and paid $205 
. ing and make iife ncarly as enjoyable if you have to for tuition. The books that I bought were second-hand, which 
work for what you get. Ycu do not have to be a sharp nor saved me about 50 per cent. At the end of my freshman year 
even any more than moderately brilliant to successfully go I had $100 remans = the bank. That summer I got a job 
through a higher institution of ‘earning either. There are thou- for $10 a week, which I thought was good pay. 
sands of young men now working their way through colleges When fall came I had just about enough money to last me 
and technical schools, and many thousands before this time through the first term; where the remainder was coming from 
have accomplished the task. ; I did not know. I still had the job in the mess hall, which did 
I could tell you in detail of many such and of the various not oo to be very hard after I had become accustomed to it; 
ways in‘which they are going about it. But I will try only to in fact, it became a part of my school life. I went back my 
tell you in a brief way how it can be done. Having gone second year determined to get money enough somewhere to 
through the mill myself—in fact, I am still going through it— carry me through that : eM 
I believe I could help you fellows who have the ambition to I had become acquainted with a good many fellows by this 
educate yourselves. I have made many mistakes and I hope you time, most of them boys who, as I, were working their way. 
will profit by them. There were twenty-five waiters where I worked, and all of 
I began to get the fever of a technical education about my them. needed the work. We got along well in our studies, 
second year in high school. I had no money and was not fur- although the dining hall took at least four hours a day of our 
nished with an overabundance of wisdom, but I had my mind time. Being short of funds, as I have stated before, I began 
set on being an engineer. I did not know just how to go about to look around for a better job or another job that I could 
it and I did not know just where to find out. It would have work along with this one. One of the waiters sold drawing 
helped immensely if some one had come along and given me a paper, clearing over $300 a year; another worked on the book 
few tips about the matter just then. Nobody happened along committee, receiving about $100 a term; another sold writing 
to enlighten me, so I tried to dope it out for myself. The first paper, which brought in $75 or so; another sold a school. calen- 
mistake which I made was that I dropped athletics and took dar at Christmas time and made $200; another had a laundry 
a job working after school. Don’t do it. Work part of the agency netting from $5 to $10 a week; still another had a tailor 
year, but when it is the season for the sport in which you like agency bringing in $3 to $5 a week. Selling watch fobs, pen- 
to participate go out for that team and stick with it; the nants and pillow-tops is also profitable. 
training and exercise will do you a world of good. es ainda arpa eman aim aie There seemed to be plenty of ways of making money so I got 
Edward R. Gilmore a tailor agency which helped me out somewhat. I scrambled 
OR the last two years in high school I worked after school and every summer vaca-__‘ through the first term with a few dollars to spare. One of my pals had told me of a 
tion. When I started out for school I had just $500 in the bank. This semed barely plan which he had used to borrow money on a life insurance, but as I had no policy: to 
enough for one year, but I trusted to luck I would find some kind of a job to help out. (Continued on page 43) 
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T was only nine 

o’clock in the 

morning. Not 

until one-thir- 
ty was the annual 
regatta of the Cape 
of Good Hope 
squadron scheduled 
to start. But, al- 
ready the Uganda 
Troop were collect- 
ed at the water’s 
edge, busy with the 
preparation of their 
allotted boat. They 
were to compete in 
the boys’ race—a 
most unusual honor 
for outsiders. These 
sports .were gener- 
ally confined to the 
men of the British 
Navy. The excep- 
tion in their favor 
had been due to 
their fast-spreading 
fame and to the fact 
that their host and 





sponsor was Cap- 
tain Addinsel. 
For two weeks 


now they had been 
training under his 
eye. He had coached 
them in the creek 
that forms part of 
Kilindini harbor, 
sweating over them 
and roaring at them 
in the approved pro- 
fessional style. 

“Fall back there, 
No. 5. -You, No. 1, 
feather your oar, 
you idiot. A looser 
wrist will turn the trick. That’s better. Now, then, boys! 
All together! Heave! Heave! Hang it, Felton, pull with 
your back, man; not your arms. There she goes!” 

Shouting and sweltering, he had followed the boat’s 
progress, darting in and out among the palms and cala- 
bashes that lined the creek’s bank. 

Or again he would keep them an hour on end at the 
starting place, practising monotonously the proper get- 
away. 

“Three short, sharp strokes! Then swing into your 
stride. Forty-two to the minute!” 

Over and over again they would try it until they 
achieved complete harmony. 


UT that was all over now. There would be no more 

rowing until they had actually entered the race. Just 
this instant Captain Addinsel, as eager as they, had ar- 
rived to examine their boat. His instructions for its prep- 
aration had been most explicit... 

He had told them first to scrape off all the dead paint; 
next to rub the bottom with glass paper. So they would 
eliminate all the water-logged wood. It had then to be 
smoothed with isinglass so that it would slip through the 
sea with all the frictionless ease of a swimming swan. 
Finally they had had to blacklead the bottom in order that 
the water might not sogg into it and weigh it down again. 
Lastly he had given them a precious tip all his own. 

“You know,” he had said, “how the prow of the boat 
leaps out of the water when you heave. Well, if you could 
get her stern to do the same, just think what a help it 
would be! She’d be skimming the surface all the time. 
See?” 

He had paused to let them grasp his point. “ Well,” he 
resumed, “ T’ll tell you how to do it.” He jumped into the 
boat. “You see these two small ring-bolts just in front 
of the coxswain, one on each side of the gunwales. Now, 
then, get a small handybilly tackle and hook it to each of 
these. It will draw thé sides of the boat together. Make it 
fast and keep them so just as tight as tight. 

“Then, when you pull back on your oars,” he had gone 
on, “the coxswain, of course, as usual, will jerk his body 
forward in time with your stroke. But, instead of pawing 
the air with his left hand, as usual, he will press it on the 
handybilly, press with all his weight. What then? Well, 
naturally he will pull the sides of the boat in closer to- 
gether still, end up she goes. She must! Her stern will 





Carefully and quickly he slid over the boat’s side. The craft relieved of the load, leapt forward. 


have to lift. It is perfectly simple. You get the idea?” 

Sure they did! 

“Gee, sir! You’re some coach!” cried Bradley Marshall. 
“If they get away with it itll be your doing altogether.” 
Bradley, having entered a swimming contest, was an out- 
sider in the boat-race. ‘ 

“If!” was the reply. “There are no ‘ifs’ in this busi- 
ness. They’ve got to get away with it.” Captain Addinsel 
was acquiring, quite unconsciously, American slang. 


And now, looking over the whaleboat, he declared him- + 


self satisfied with their work. 

“You’ve made a clean job of it,” he told Meade, who 
was standing beside him on the bank. ‘“ You’ll make a fine 
showing, even against professional sailors.” Then, with a 
change of tone: “Quite satisfied now with Henri?” he 
inquired. 

* Oh, yes, sir. He’s great. Reg-lar ox, you know.” 

“Yes, I know. You need strength with these boats. 
They are heavy. I thought you’d find him useful.” 


:- Captain’s keen eyes rested approvingly on the 
stocky form of Henri Balligant, the newcomer, who 
some weeks ago had arrived from the Belgian Congo. 

From the first Henri had longed to be made a member 
of the famous troop. The committee had elected him 
finally without much question. He was a big, brawny boy, 
just sixteen years old, but with the developed strength 
and muscle of a man. 

“Put him on the crew,” had counselled Addinsel, 

“But we can’t, sir,” had protested Meade. “ He’s only 
a tenderfoot—can’t swim, not to mind pulling an oar.” 

“Well, who wants him to swim in a boat race? And as 
for rowing—-leave that to me. I can teach him all he'll 
need in a couple of hours.” 

Reluctantly they had allotted him to a place on the 
crew. But in two days they had to admit that Captain 
Addinsel was right. When Henri’s strong-sinewed waist 
stretched to a stroke the cumbersome whaleboat could not 
help but move. Even the stout ash of the oar itself curved 
to the strain. 

“Well, we’d better be getting along for a little lunch, 
young men,” said Captain Addinsel some two hours later, 
when the final finishing touch had been put to the boat. 
“But only a little, mind you. Save your appetite until 
after the race.” 

They hardly needed the warning. So strong was the ex- 
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citement that they 
left their food al- 
most untouched. Al- 
ready outside on the 
street they could see 
the crowd gather- 
ing. As they went 
back to the water’s 
edge they had to 
press through a 
throng of holiday 
makers gathered 
for the regatta. 
Here were the 
white-robed natives 
with their pictur- 
esque tarbooshes ; 
there the  sun-hel- 
meted Englishmen 
strolling with their 
stylish wives. And 
in and out through 
the moving mass 
stalked the impas- 
sive Sikh policemen, 
conspicuous with 
their cherry colored 
turbans. 


UT on the bay 

stern warships 
were standing like 
sentinels on guard 
over the flag be- 
decked boats that 
contained the com- 
peting crews. 
Around them buzzed 
motor, launches like 
black specks on the 
blue waters. Here 
and there a white 
sail shone reflecting 
the hot sun. 

“Cheero, Brad!” 
They shouted a good-bye to the patrol leader, who had to 
leave them to enter his own race. 

“Let’s pull over gently and watch him,” Meade sug- 
gested. 

Very quietly they made their way through the crowded 
harbor toward the pontoon on which twelve boys were 
presently lined up, ready for the fifty-yard dash. It was 
easy to pick the scout out amongst them. He stood, 
rangy, a lean American, amid the stock, stolid Britishers. 

A pistol cracked. A splash! Twelve bodies had hit the 
sea. They were trudging—all except Bradley, who used 
the American crawl. Even as yet! No, he was gaining. 
He was ahead! The scouts, shrieking with excitement 
stood up in their boat. A motor chugged up near them. 

“Sit down, you young idiots! And save your lungs for 
the race!” Captain Addinsel had been watching them. 

They sat down, collapsing like pricked bubbles. But 
it was difficult to get their legs and arms still. They were 
chafing like race horses waiting for the start. 

At last! The voice of the clerk of the course calling 
through the megaphone: 

“ Boys’ race! Get ready! Draw for places.” 

“Give way togéther,” cried Deschamps, who had been 
chosen as coxswain. “Go easy now.” 


HEY were soon up to the judges’ pontoon. Deschamps 

drew for places. They got No. 5, which put them on 
the extreme left. Slowly they were towed to the starting 
place. The race was for a mile and a half. 

“Don’t forget now!” Deschamps issued the final instruc- 
tions. “Three short, sharp strokes. Then swing into your 
stride—forty-two to the minute. Watch me, and I'll give 
the word when to spurt.” 

“ All right, Froggy,” retorted the irrepressible Terry. 
“You just keep us on a straight track instead of a snake 
trail. We'll do the rest.” 

“Shut up,” said Meade, sharply. 
We do as he says.” 

“Right-o!” Terry subsided. 

Now the boats were lined up, and they found themselves 
next to their old friends and rivals of the Waratah. 

“ How’s it, scouts? Think you’ll last the distance? ” the 
coxswain hailed them cockily. He had captained the crew 
that beat them before. 

“We'll wait for you when we get in and let you know how 

(Continued on page 44) 


“Froggy’s captain. 
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The Frozen Barrier 


CHAPTER V. 
CARIBOU JOHNNY'S STORY 
HILE they were in the midst 
of their cooking Caribou 
Johnny appeared in the door 
of the tent.. He was sniffing 
the air as a hunting dog does in the 
presence of game, and for the first 
time there was an expression of inter- 
est on his face. 

“Meat!” he said, 
forward, “Good! 
Make stronk quick!” 

He curled up beside the fire where 
he could see without being in the way, 
and the boys winked at each other, for 
there is an old saying that the smell 
of roasting meat will bring a dead 
Indian to life. 

That night they sat long before the 
leaping flames. On account of John- 
ny’s weakness they had fed him spar- 
ingly, but an Indian is different from 
a white man, and the more he ate the 
stronger he became. At last, as he 
seemed willing to take part in the 
talk, the Doctor turned to Johnny and 
asked him for his story. 

For some time the boy sat staring 
at the flames, but at last, turning to 
George, he began. 

“You good doctor man; you make 
me stronk, I tell you. My people sit 
down dis way—one long *bidarka 
day.” He pointed east. “Me come 
dis way hunt seal. Me no ketchum 
and sit down dis barabara. Bymbye 
grub all gone—me hungry. One taime aN 
me sit here hungry—me look—me see $ 
big bear and two little—you call *em a> 
baby. Now, white man—good man, ¢ 
Scott his name, sit down Sand Point, 
he tell me ketchum little baby bear, 
sell white man lots je money. Me want 
money so me take gun—all same dis = 
one,” pointing to George’s 30.40 leaning against the 
tent, “and me climb mountain—me climb high. Bymbye 
me come down me see bear—one big old woman bear, 
two baby bear. Me get close—bear no see—lots je 
brush—pretty soon me shoot—errrrrgh!!!” He 
imitated the dry bark of a high-power rifle. 

“Big bear fall down—all same dead. Me come close 
-me look—big bear all same dead. Me glad, me tink 
ketchum little bear, sell ’um lots je money; me put 
down gun. Little bear he run.” Johnny made circles 
with both hands, showing that the cubs had doubled 
back and forth among the dense alder thickets. 

“Bymbye little baby bear run back to old woman 
bear. Me tink old woman bear dead, so me run, too.” 


slowly 
"um. 


walking 
Me _ smell 





OR a moment the boy closed his eyes, as if to shut 
out the memory of a terrible picture, and then he 
braced himself and went on. 

“Old woman bear not dead; she get up, me no gun, 
she ketchum me—like dis——” 

He gave the terrific downward blow of ansenraged 
bear that rips through muscle and sinew as if it were 
paper. 

“Me fall down—me sick—lots je blood—old bear 
sick, too, or me die. Old bear come again, she try make 
me dead—me push feet like dis Johnny rolled on 
his back with his knees drawn back on his chest, to*show 
how he had caught the bear’s blows and bites on his 
legs and thighs. 

“That’s what ‘George said had happened!” Fred 
ejaculated. 

“Yes, Georgesknow—he big doctor man,” Johnny panted, 
for the exertion had exhausted him. 

For some time he sat staring at the fire, his breath com- 
ing in gasps as his memory recalled his fight for life. 

“Bymbye me go sleep—me sick. Me sleep long taime. 
Bymbye me wake up—see old bear close bye. Me afraid 
to move. Me lie long taime—still—like fox. Bymbye me 
see old bear dead—me no walk lik' man, too sick, me come 
dis camp like bear.” 

“When me }sit down barabara—me sick—no grub. Me 
‘sit down dis place three, four sleeps—me tink die pretty 
quick—den your friends come.” 

“Our friends!” the Doctor ejaculated, in amazement. 
““Why, Johnny, we have no friends here!” 


* A three-cornered boat of the Esquimau type. 
+ To stay—remain. 





“Yes, your 
friends,’ the 
boy answered 
stubborn- 
ly, “two white 
man, one big 
like bear, de 
oder small like 
George. Hin 
sit down AIl- 
sutetown — my 
town, long 
taime, but him 
bad mans, and Aleute 
make him go—quick. 
Big man no talk, little 
man talk. Little man 
say he get Doctor 
man but no got boat. 
Me got good bidarka. 
Me say take bidarka 
get Doctor man or m2 
die pretty quick. Lit- 
tle man he say ‘ yes.’ 
Little man and big 
man get in bidarka, 
go away. Pretty quick 
George come, George 
big Doctor man, he 
make me stronk, but 
me want bidarka now, 
me want go home, you 
ketchum bidarka? ” 


S the boy put his 

question his eyes 
studied the faces of 
his rescuers for an answer, but what he saw 
there caused him to grow faint with fear and 
anger. A bidarka to an Aleute boy is an object 
of even greater value and pride than a good 
horse would have been to an Indian boy of the 
plains. It meant not only that he could ride 
the roughest seas at will and hunt the seal and 
otter, but that by its very possession he be- 
came a man of standing in his tribe. 

The white men who had found him sick and 
dying had taken his bidarka, saying that they 
would use it to bring a doctor. Then the doc- 
tor had come, but his beloved bidarka was 
gone. His gun, too, the fruit of twenty fox 

‘ skins, trapped in sleet and snow, was gone. 

The loss of everything he held most ‘dear was 

too much for his broken body to stand, and, knowing that 

he could never face his people bearing such shame, he 

rose and staggered from the fire as a wounded animal 
crawls away to die. 

Now, at Caribou Johnny’s first mention of white men, 
George saw a light. He had thought a hundred times of 
the boy’s strange remarks, and now in an instant the truth 
came to him. 

“The men who tried to steal*our boat stole his bidarka, 
and he thinks we belong to the same party!” he cried. 

The Doctor caught his point on the instant and leapt to 
his feet. “You must stop him and put this thing right,” 
he said, earnestly. 

George called on the instant, and the Aleute boy halted. 

“Come back to the fire, Johnny, I want to taik to you,” 
he said. 


Und so he held on until 
George reached the ledge 
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OR a moment the boy wavered, but 
there was deep down within him a 
respect for the power of the white man, 
and in particular for the white man who 
had-cured his wounds. He felt instinct- 
ively that -George’s command was 
backed by kindness as well as power, 
and he obeyed. 

“Sit down,” George said, gently, and 
as the boy obeyed he began to talk. Be- 
ginning back as far as their landing in 
the Shumagins, he sketched their move- 
ments, using every word and sign that 
might help him to carry reason to the 
boy’s disordered mind. He _ painted 
clearly and vividly, illustrating his story 
in pantomime, their meeting with the 
two “ bad men” and how they had slunk 
from their camp with no word of the 
Aleute boy whom they had left for 
dead. 

He told Johnny that he would have 
died but for the care they had given him, and that even 
now he was not strong enough to travel. He promised 
that they would care for him. and carry him eastward to 
his people, and he ended with the plea that the world held 
many bidarkas and guns, but that the great spirit had 
given him but one life and he must help to preserve it. 

For a long time after he had finished Johnny sat with 
his eyes on the fire. Little by little the thought was enter- 
ing his mind that these quiet men were different from the 
rough-mannered whites who had made themselves feared 
and hated along the northern beaches. 

But, above all, his spirit was drawn to the young man 
who had sailed out of the storm to heal his wounds. He 
was a great doctor—a chief, and his words must be true. 
As this thought grew the troubled look went out of his 
eyes, and in its place came the peace of a great trust. 
Turning to George, he bowed his head. 

“George, you big doctor! You big chief! 
say—me do!” 

“You good boy, Johnny, go sleep now, by um bye you 
get strong.” 

They watched him move slowly to the tent and disappear, 
and then the Doctor spoke. 

“You did well,” he said, “but thissbidarka theft puts a 
new light on our plans.” 

“In what way, sir?” George asked,, quickly. 

“In this way,” the Doctor continued; “with a bidarka 
those two men can travel faster than we can, and from 
this timeson, we will have to watch our boat as if it was 
worth its weight in diamonds.” 


What you 


CHAPTER VI. 
Tue Curr DweELters 


N the days that followed Johnny grew steadily 

stronger. Perhaps the spirit of friendliness that 

filled the camp had much to do with his recovery, 

for the look of fear and distrust left nis face, and in 
its place shone the spirit of youth and fun. But perhaps 
the most noticeable thing about Johnny was his adoration 
of George. This idolatry was accountable in part to the 
erecovery of his beloved rifle. After getting minute direc- 
tions from the boy, George had climbed the mountain and 
found the rifle leaning against a bush. Below he read as 
from a books the story of the struggle, and following a 
broad break in the dead grass he had come on the body 
of the great beast whose claws and teeth had wrought such 
damage. Cutting. away the claws, he carried them to 
camp and strung them on a string between the spaces of 
blue beads which they had brought for trading purposes. 

“It’s a,charm, Johnny, big medicine—you wear ’em no 
bear hurt you,” he said as he put the necklace over 
Johnny’s head, and thereafter it became the boy’s dearest 
possession. 

As they moved eastward they came to a land of. cliffs, 
where the full force of Behring rollers broke on the naked 
rock, and the salt spray mingled with the low-lying clouds. 
At intervals there were deep fiords running inland, where 
the walls of rock would change to walls of green ice, and 
the sheltered water lay so still that they could hear the 
bark of a seal miles away. More than once they followed 
the glaciers inland, for the Doctor’s search for knowledge 
was tireless, but no entreaty that George could use would 
tempt Johnny to follow the ice fields, for he said that 
they were the dwelling place of evil spirits and that mis- 
fortune would follow them. When the cold walls would 
crumble under the noonday sun, and the falling bergs sent 
huge waves along the cliffs, he would cross himself and 
mutter Russian prayers with a look of superstitious fear 
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on his face. They were dangerous—these vast waves that 
the falling bergs made, for the beaches were swept clean 
as a dancing floor by the vast power of the water, and 
Johnny made them place their camps high up on some 
ledge beyond the reach of any wave. 


T was when they reached this land of cliffs and rocky 
islands that they entered the kingdom of the sea fowl. 

They never knew before that the sea could hold and feed 
such a number of birds, for day after day they passed by 
cliffs and islands where the birds nested in millions, and 
the noise of their screaming blended into a shrill medley of 
sound that rose above the thunder of the heaviest surf. 
It was here that they again met in unnumbered thousands 
the murres that they had seen migrating beyond the Shu- 
magins and they crowded each ledge and cranny along 
the cliffs in such vast numbers that their white breasts 
looked like drifts of new fallen snow. 

The Doctor lost no time in learning everything he could 
about the birds and their nesting grounds, and the boys 
entered with enthusiasm into the interesting and dangerous 
work. ‘They usually did their collecting at high tide, 
as they could then use the boat to better advantage. About 
a mile below their camp a range of rugged mountains fell 
steeply to the sea. In places the surf had worn the cliffs 
until the solid rock was honeycombed with caves and 
hollows. Great pinnacles hung out menacingly above the 
water and rough ledges and cracks seamed the cliffs in 
every direction. The spot was the home of countless thou- 
sands of sea fowl, and as they approached it the noise made 
by the screaming, squawking clouds of birds was almost 
overpowering. The very air seemed to pulsate to the 
mighty clamor. 

The Doctor and the boys sat open-mouthed in the stern 
as the boat drifted onward. They felt subdued and awe- 
struck at the sight of the clouds of birds that covered every 
rock and ledge. 

“It sounds like the cheering at a big football game,” 
Fred shouted through his cupped hands. 

“Yes, only a hundred times louder,” George answered. 

But the Doctor disagreed: “It has a wild, inhuman 
sound,” he said, “like the triumphant screaming that 
must have risen from the Roman mobs in the Colosseum 
when some favorite gladiator was vanquishing his foe.” 


OHNNY alone remained unmoved. To him the nesting 
grounds were an old story, and he paid little more 
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“Me see big bear and two little ones,—you call *em baby.’ 


attention to them than a city boy would to a flock of 
English sparrows. Their eggs, however, interested him, 
and as they passed a flat topped rock that was covered 
with herring gulls he pointed excitedly and said: “ Lots 
je eggs—we get ’um, eat good!” 

At first the Doctor demurred. The idea of eating sea 
gulls’ eggs did not appeal to him, but when George sug- 
— that they give them at least a trial, he gave a 
aughing assent and they brought the boat to land. 


As the boat touched the rocks they were surrounded by 
thousands of angry gulls that swooped about them until 
the air seemed full of beating wings. In an instant they 
had made the boat fast to a large boulder and were scram- 
bling upward through a deep crack in the cliff. Never 
before had the boys enjoyed such an experience, for before 
they had climbed half way they began to find eggs, and 
when they reached the top the gulls’ nests were everywhere 
and they had to watch where they stepped. 

Although it was early in the year and they saw no young 
gulls, they knew that many of the eggs must be in an 
advanced stage of incubation, but by robbing the nests that 
contained only one egg they were saved from making 
many mistakes. 

As they left the rock and rowed onward Johnny told 
them of the gull islands lying to the eastward and of how 
an Aleute family will subsist for an entire summer on the 
eggs gathered from one small nesting place, as the gulls, 
like chickens, continue to lay eggs as fast as they are stolen. 
He told, too, of how the great brown bears would swim to 
the islands and leave destruction in their wake, while the 
gulls circled about them in impotent clouds. 

His stories were brought to an end by their arrival 
at a murre rookery. The towering cliffs were white with 
these strange birds, and as the boat approached they left 
the nesting ledges in vast flocks, while thousands of eggs 
dislodged by the clumsy birds broke on the rocks or 
splashed in the sea. 


BOVE the cliffs where the rocks were crowned with 
earth, the puffins or “sea parrots” nested in thou- 
sands, and on account of their strange appearance and 
interesting habits the Doctor and the boys spent many an 
hour watching them. They nested in holes which they 
dug in the earth and their parrot-like beaks and sharp 
claws made them worthy antagonists. 
On the more isolated rocks they found cormorants, and, 
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while the boys marvelled at their skill in diving and 
catching fish, their interest ended there, for the cormorant 
is a slovenly bird, and the litter of decomposed fish and 
eggs that lay below their nesting ledges made a close 
examination highly unpleasant. In addition, there were 
guillemots, terns, nurselets and other species too numerous 
to mention, and as a result their camp that night took on 
the appearance of a taxidermist shop. 

While the boys worked on the skins, under the Doctor’s 
supervision, Johnny busied himself by the fire. It was the 
first time that he had shown any inclination to prepare 
food, and in consequence the boys watched him skeptically. 
Taking a frying pan he greased it thoroughly and placed it 
firmly on a bed of coals, and then as the bacon fat began 
to sputter he broke several gull eggs and dropped them 
into the pan. At first the boys showed little interest, for 
sea gulls were fish eaters, and they thought that the eggs 
would taste of fish. But as they watched the eggs under 
Johnny’s experienced hand turned to a pattern of gold and 
white, and soon a delicious and familiar fragrance per- 
meated the air. In an instant the boys’ theories concerning 
sea gulls’ eggs began to weaken, and, leaving their work, 
they gravitated to the fire. Soon the appetizing looking 
dish was finished, and Johnny, after dividing it into four 
equal portions, began to eat with a look of utter content- 
ment on his brown face. 

For a moment the boys hesitated, and then, filling their 
plates, they carefully tested the eggs. First, George took 
a small taste, and then Fred a larger one, while the Doctor 
watched them with an amused smile. Eyeing each other 
gravely they repeated the operation and then a look of the 
deepest happiness began to creep into .their eyes, and as 
their spoons moved faster and faster Fred mumbled be- 
tween mouthfuls: “Come on, Doctor, quick as you can— 
it’s the best grub—we’ve had since we left home!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


ABOVE THE SURF 


FTER the memorable night when the boys were 
initiated into the joys of eating sea gulls’ eggs, 
they lived on the fat of the land. On every rock 
and ledge that they passed on their journey east- 

ward the birds nested in thousands, and they considered 
the day ill spent when they did not have at least one good 
(Continued on page 30) 














The spongers tried to get Ralph to eat something but he refused 


were complaining about the scarcity of crawfish 

on Galding Key bank, when their attention was 
attracted by a mighty flapping and floundering noise fifty 
yards or so away on their starboard. 

“Guess a porpoise got left high and dry chasing gar- 
fish. Pole over, Ralph, and let’s see.” 

The jacklamp, screwed to the stem of the skiff, lighted 
up the bank for a radius of twenty-five feet. The rays 
from a lamp of that kind play the most important part 
in bullying crawfish on a coral bank, where they go to 
feed at night. Crawfish stop crawling when they see a 
light, but the instant a net, which is fastened to an iron 
hoop at an end of a pole, touches them they flop back- 
ward into the bunt, thus entangling themselves. 

“Gee whiz!” Billy exclaimed, after Ralph had poled 
hurriedly for a few seconds. “It’s a shovel-nosed shark 

a whopperino! Let’s harpoon him; we'll get ten or 
fifteen gallons of oil out of him,” which meant quite a few 
dollars, for spongers in Key West were paying $1.40 a 
gallon for shark oil. The oil is used to make choppy 
water smooth, affording spongers, peering through water- 
glasses, a clearer view to distinguish good from worthless 
sponge on the bottom. 

In virtually all the banks through the Florida Keys are 


{LLY HIGGS, standing in the bow of a skiff with 
a bully net, and Ralph Cooper, in the stern poling, 


sandy holes a foot or two deeper than the coral levels. The 
shovel-nose was imprisoned in a hole of that kind. 
Ralph poled up to within ten feet of the shark. The 


skiff was twelve feet long, and the shark appeared to be 
longer than the skiff. 

“Ten or fifteen gallons! 
able to fry twenty gallons out of his liver.” 

“We won’t fry any if you don’t hurry. The tide’s 
rising fast, and if he keeps on flopping that way it won’t 
be long before he’ll work his way out over the bank. Pole 
back to the boat—quick! He’ll help to make up for the 
car we lost.” 


Why, Billy, Pll bet we'll be 


pate after dusk that evening the boys, on their 
way to the bank, had lost a torpedo-shaped car con- 
taining scores of stone-crabs and hundreds of grunts, 











groupers, gray snap- 
pers, porgies and yel- 
lowtails they had 
caught at Bay Cayjoes. 
They were towing the 
car behind the skiff and 
had discovered their 
loss when they had 
passed Ma Joe’s Key. 
With the aid of their 
jacklamp they had un- 
successfully searched 
for the car more than 
an hour. 

Billy and Ralph had 
returned to the Two 
Friends, their motor- 
boat, to get their har- 
poon, line and striking 
pole. While Ralph was 
poling back to the 
shark Billy thrust the 
pole into the socket of 
the harpoon and ran 
the cotton line, thicker 
than one’s little finger, 
to the other end of the 
pole. Then he fastened 
an end of the line, 
which was thirty yards 
long, to the ringbolt in 
the bow of the skiff, the 
other end of the line, of 
course, being tied round 
the base of the socket. 

“Pole up a _ little 
closer;: hold her there. 
Gee, Ralph, you let her 
swing to port too much. 
Get her back; I want 
to soak him in the back 
of the neck, so that itll be over with him quick. A little 
more—there !” 

Just as Billy shot the pole at the mark the shark wrig- 
gled, and the harpoon, instead of striking the monster in 
the back of the neck, sunk to the socket in the fleshy part 
of its back. Because of the shark’s thick, leathery hide 
there wasn’t a least chance of the harpoon’s pulling out, 
but the wound, instead of being fatal, resulted only in 
infuriating the shovel-nose. 

It swung its tail furiously, churning the water like a 
racing propeller and throwing fan-shaped showers into 
the air, lunged from side to side, turned till its body 
described a crescent, and straightened out suddenly with 
a mighty effort. It repeated that procedure half a dozen 
times, when it succeeded in squirming over the side of the 
hole nearest the channel. And the shark continued to 
squirm, getting into deeper water with every movement. 

Billy held the line, but not with any idea of stopping 
the shark. He knew that such a thing was as impossible 
as trying to stop the Two Friends by holding a rope 
while her 5 horsepower motor was running at topnotch 
speed. His object was to pay out the line as slowly as 
he could, so that it wouldn’t bring up taut at the ringbolt 
suddenly. 


UT his precaution was of little avail. The shark had 

got into deeper water when little more than two- 
thirds of the line had been paid out, and had increased its 
speed to so great a degree the line ran through Billy’s 
hands as though it was spinning off a reel. And when the 
line brought up tight the skiff shot forward with so great 
a jerk Billy was thrown backward into the hold and 
Ralph, who was standing in the stern, fell overboard. 

By the time Billy got to his feet the shark was out in 
the channel, swimming at full speed. The jacklamp, two 
or three inches below the top of the stem, still burned 
brilliantly. It resembled the tip of a searchlight, sweep- 
ing swiftly over the water. 

Billy was familiar with the characteristics of the shovel- 
nosed shark. It was not the first he had harpooned, and 
he had caught many with hook and line, though none so 
large as the one that was towing him. He knew that the 





Illustrated by Clinton Balmer 


shovel-nose is the gamiest of all sharks, that it is as swift 
as the lightning-like porpoise (some oldtimers say it is 
swifter), and that it will fight to the last bit of its vitality. 

The skiff skimmed over the surface of the water with 
the rapidity of a bobsled scooting down a steep hillside. 
But Billy didn’t know how fast he was going, for the 
simple reason that he had not yet passed any objects with 
which he could make any comparison. He was very much 
like a birdman, above the clouds, who, though his plane 
may be traveling more than a hundred miles an hour, 
cannot sense the swiftness of the movement. 

And the skiff didn’t rock or pitch. Had it not been for 
the hissing swirl of water at its stem Billy scarcely would 
have realized the skiff was moving. He was crouched 
down behind the middle thwart, clutching it, and straining 
his eyes as he looked ahead and from side to side to see 
if he could distinguish anything. While he gazed he felt 
the hair that fringed his forehead grow damp and a lump 
creep up into his throat, as though he was going to be 
seasick. 


, en feelings were caused by Billy’s making out the 
outline of an object in the starlit darkness. At first 
he could not believe his eyes, and he rubbed the back of 
his hand across them. But when he looked again he was 
sure he saw the easterly end of Ma Joe’s Key, which 
was more than two miles from the place where the shark 
had started on its mad race. And to Billy it seemed 
but a couple of minutes since he had left the bank. 

Billy looked ahead but a few seconds longer. As the 
outline became more pronounced the key seemed to be 
rushing toward him like an express train. The moment- 
ary fear he had entertained left him as quickly as it had 
come over him. He realized that it was time for action. 
At the breakneck speed the shark was going Billy knew 
that within a few minutes he would be in Wall’s Key 
Lake, and that if anything happened to the skiff out 
there he would have a hard struggle to save his life. 

He was aware that as long as the shark swam dead 
ahead there was slight danger of its overturning the 
skiff. And he knew, too, there was little likelihood of the 
shark’s turning suddenly as long as it was in the narrow 
channel, but the going was likely to be different in the 
deep and broad and far-reaching waters in the lake. Be- 
sides, as Billy knew only too well, harpooned sharks aré 
very much like pursued ostriches—when they begin to tire 
they dart from side to side in their frantic efforts to 
escape. And there were parts of Wall’s Key Lake, be- 
tween Wall’s Key and Channel Grasses, that were more 
than three miles from land: To swim that distance in the 
day would have been an easy matter for Billy, but at 
night, with no sense of direction, the chances were he 
would swim in a circle. He shuddered at the thought of 
a wild ride on the lake. 


HOUGH he was reasonably sure he didn’t have a 

knife in his possession, Billy felt in each of his four 
pockets. But his feeling them caused him to hit on a 
pleasing thought—his hand had come into contact with 
the box of matches he had put into his pocket to use in 
the event of the jacklamp’s going out. He decided to 
burn the line with matches, thus releasing the shark. 

Billy crept gingerly to the bow of the boat and 
struck a match, but the rush of air extinguished the 
blaze the instant the sulphur burned out. He struck a 
dozen matches with the same result before he was con- 
vinced that his efforts in that respect were futile. Then 
he tugged at the knot in the ringbolt in an attempt to 
untie it, but, in view of the powerful strain on the line, 
it didn’t require a minute to satisfy him that such a 
task was impossible. 

Just then he raised his head and looked to his right; 
the glare from the lamp seemed to be still, and Ma Joe’s 
Key was flying past it! He must break the line in some 
way. He must! He must! 


Ah! He had it! He would unscrew the lamp, open 
it and burn the line at the ringbolt. He crept a little 
farther up into the bow and put out his hand to the star- 
board side of the stem. The skiff listed and a rush of 
water swept into her. Some of the spray got into the 
lamp and it sputtered and flickered, as though it was 
going out. Billy inclined a little to port in an attempt to 
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maintain the equilibrium of the skiff, while he reached out 
a second time on the starboard side. He met with the same 
result he had the first time, because the nearer his hand 
came to the screws in the lamp the farther he had to extend 
his shoulder to starboard, though he had thought he could 
have kept the skiff balanced by inclining his head to port. 

Billy looked at the key again. He was rounding the 
westerly end with a swinging rush, like that of a car in a 
scenic railway rushing about a curve in the track. Again 
his hair felt damp and that lump crept up into his throat. 
And in the pit of his stomach he had a hollow, sickening 
feeling. He gazed ahead, and the water, beyond the glare 
of the light, looked like a vast, bluish-black void. 

“Uh, Hur-r-r-r!” he muttered. 


| pase when he gained his footing on the bank, did 
not entertain any misgiving about Billy. Instead, at 
first, Ralph felt disappointed; gladly would he have given 
his share of the proceeds from the shark oil to have been 
in the skiff with Billy. But, after a moment’s reflection, 
Ralph changed his mind. It would have been great fun, 
he reasoned, to ride behind a good-sized leopard or 
bull-headed shark in the day time, but riding behind a 
vicious, twelve-foot shovel-nose at night entailed a little 
too much danger. Therefore, he decided that it was up 
to him to do whatever he could to help Billy. 

Ralph looked for the striking pole, which, as was in- 
tended, came out of the socket of the harpoon, but, not 
finding it immediately, hurried across the bank to the 
Two Friends. He walked till the water was up to his 
armpits, and then swam the remaining distance. Without 
waiting to change his clothes, he turned on a switch, 
lighting up a tiny incandescent in the cabin; turned on 
another switch, connecting the batteries with the timer, 
spark plug and spark coil, and started the motor, leay- 
ing the clutch neutral while he pulled up the anchor. 

Ralph opened the carbureter control to the limit and 
moved the timer, notch after notch, till the current was 
turned on full. In a moment the Two Friends was cut- 
ting through the water at a rate of seven knots an hour. 
But that speed was slow, exceedingly slow, compared to 
the dizzy clip at which the skiff was traveling. Looking 
ahead, Ralph saw the faraway glow of the jacklamp, but 
could not discern the skiff, and a minute later the light 
was lost to his view when the skiff swung about the 
westerly end of Ma Joe’s Key. 


P till then Ralph had felt considerable pride in the 

Two Friends, which was fast for a boat of her class. 
But now she seemed to him to be creeping along like a be- 
calmed sailboat. He oiled the eccentric strap, the plunger 
in the pump, screwed down the grease cups and looked at 
the oil cups to see if they were dripping properly. He 
arranged the carbureter so that it sucked in more air and 
monkeyed with the needle valve till the motor began to 
knock. He turned the valve back to its former place, and the 
motor resumed its regular running—‘ tuned up to snuff,” 
as he had remarked many a time before, but now it seemed 
to be chugging altogether too weakly and slowly. 

Ralph had hoped, when the Two Friends went about the 
end of Ma Joe’s Key, to see the light again, but when 
he got there his straining eyes saw nothing but un- 
bounded blackness. It was hard for him to believe that 
the shark already had towed the skiff so far into Wall’s 
Key Lake the light was invisible, but either he had to 
believe that or the only possible alternative he could 
imagine—the overturning of the skiff. Though he could 
not bring himself to believe that, he got out his red and 
blue bow lamp, lighted it up and put: it into its place. 
If Billy was in the water he would see that signal, Ralph 
reasoned, and would try to get in the path of the boat. 

When Ralph reached Wall’s Key he found a score of 
spongers there scared half out of their 
wits. Five or six sponging sloops were 
lying in the lee of the key, and, as the 
night was warm, most of the spongers 
had lain on the decks to sleep. Two 
of them, while lying awake talking, 
had seen the light approaching “as 
fast as a shootin’ star,” one of them 
said, and, as they could not see the 
skiff behind it, they had been unable 
to determine what manner of thing it 
was. Suddently one of them yelled 
out: “It’s a comet, Hen!” 

“No, ’tain’t! Who ever heard of a 
comet runnin’ over the water like that?” 


NYHOW, the two men considered 

the sight unusual enough to war- 
rant their awakening the other spong- 
ers. They had watched the light pass 
four or five hundred yards away from 
them, heading straight for Channel 
Grasses. When two miles or so away 
from that key, they explained, the 


the two spongers tried 





Billy crept to the bow of the boat. 


light started to criss- 
cross, shooting a_ short 
distance first to one side 
and then to the other. 
And suddenly it went 
out. 

After Ralph had told 
the spongers the reason 
for their having seen the 
light they laughed heart- 
ily and started to “kid” 
one another, but that 
mood was soon succeeded 
by graveness. 

“Ralph,” an old sea- 
dog said, “ef there’s any- 
thing we kin do for you 
and Billy, jes’ say the 
word.” 

Ralph and Billy, be- 
cause of their frequent 
cruising through the keys 
during vacation time, 
were friends of prac- 
tically all the spongers. 

“Td appreciate it very 
much, Mr. Grawney, if a 
couple of you went along 
with me to help me find 
him.” 

All of them expressed 
their willingness to go, 
and there was a great 
deal of grumbling when 
Mr. Grawney picked the 
two to accompany Ralph. 
Several of them were 
so anxious to participate 
in the search they got 
into their dingeys and 
sculled toward Channel 
Grasses. 


The search was contin- 
ued all night long, and 
neither Billy nor the skiff : 
was found. Ralph was so ” 
distracted he didn’t know 
what he said or did half 
the time. Repeatedly 


to console him, but either he didn’t hear them or paid 
no attention to them. . 


HORTLY after daybreak two spongers in a dingey 
found the skiff overturned two: or three hundred feet 
away from the bank skirting Channel Grasses on the east- 
erly side. The shark, with the harpoon still in him, was 
lying on the bottom dead. The men signaled to Ralph, and 
he headed the Two Friends to the spot. 

“Where’s Billy?” Ralph cried out. 

“Tt’s a ten to one bet he’s on Channel Grasses. 
jes’ keep your shirt on. It don’t do no good nohow to 
carry on like that. Come on! You go erround that way, 
callin’ for him, and I'll go this way, calling out. *T'weren’t 
no trouble a-tall for him to make the bank. Bet we'll 
find him.” 

The sponger kept up his hopeful talk even after he and 
Ralph had started to circle the key, though Ralph under- 
stood little of what was said because of the noise made by 
his exhaust. ; 

The search was futile, but Ralph insisted on going round 
the key again, shouting “ Billy! Billy!” at the top of his 
voice, but the only replies he received 
y were echoes of the name proceeding 
from the depths of the mangroves. 

Ralph looked like a boy staring 
about him in a dream. His actions 
were mechanical; what he = said 
most of the time was not pertinent 
to the subjects the spongers were 
discussing. One of them had sug- 
gested continuing the search at near- 
by keys; the other had said that if 
Billy was drowned it would not be 
difficult to find his body, as the water 
was calm and clear. Ralph had re- 
plied as though he was talking to 
himself: 

“We should have left the shark 
alone; we knew what a fight the 
Shovel-nose always puts up, and this 
was the biggest one we have ever 
tackled. But we didn’t know he could 
get off the bank.” 

“What you say, Cooper, if we 
take a look erround Duck Key?” 


You 





When the line brought up tight the s 
was thrown backward into th2 hold and Ralph fell overboard. 
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kiff shot forward with such a jerk that Billy 


HEY searched round Duck Key and other keys, 

searched till noon, when Ralph took the spongers 
back to their boats. Once they thought they had found 
Billy, but it turned out to be another boy looking for 
stonecrabs on Raccoon Key bank. The spongers, on their 
return to their boats, tried to get Ralph to eat something, 
to drink a cup of coffee, but he refused to eat or drink. 
Huskily, he thanked them, and went out over the lake 
again, the engine running slowly. He looked over first 
one and then the other side of the boat, yet as he looked 
he hoped he wouldn’t find what he was looking for. 

No, no; he couldn’t return to Key West without Billy! 
He couldn’t tell Billy’s parents, his two brothers and 
sister what had happened; he couldn’t tell his hundreds 
of friends about it. Such thoughts dimmed Ralph’s eyes 
and made him hack to clear his throat. 

It was the third summer Billy and Ralph had passed 
their vacations cruising through the keys in the Two 
Friends. Their fathers had bought the boys the boat 
when they had started in high school, and they had paid 
back the money with their earnings from fish, stone- 
crabs, crawfish and conchs they had caught and the oil they 
had fried out of sharks’ livers. The boys had enjoyed the 
cruising better than any other pastime, and it had paid 
them well, too. 

For an hour Ralph steered aimlessly over the lake, and 
then he was seized with.a longing to see again the place 
where Billy and he had been together last. As he followed 
the channel back to Galding Key bank, he was in a state 
of abstraction, rehearsing over and over again the many 
pleasant trips he and Billy had made in the Two Friends. 
Several times he mumbled as though he was carrying on 
an imaginary conversation with Billy. 

Occasionally Ralph raised his head and looked toward 
Ma Joe’s Key. And as he looked once he started as though 
somebody had pricked him with a pin. Up in a man- 
grove on the key somebody was waving a shirt tied to the 
end of a limb. 

Ralph was too far away to make out who the person 
was, but the longer he gazed the lower his spirits 
fell, for he felt sure the person was altogether too tall to be 
Billy. He looked like a full grown man of more than 
medium height. Billy was tall, but not nearly so tall as 
the person in the tree, Ralph assured himself. 

Ten or fifteen minutes later Ralph’s hopes were high 

(Continued on page 44) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
METIPOM QUESTIONS 


HE wigwam was so large that forty men might 

have sat within it, but when David, thrust through 

the opening by Sequanawah, entered it was com- 

paratively empty. A man, a woman, three young 
children and a few dogs squatted or lay about the fire in 
the center. The man was smoking a long pipe, the squaw 
was preparing breakfast. The smoke from the small fire 
mingled with that of the sachem’s pipe and filled the 
dwelling with acrid fumes that made the boy’s eyes blink 
and smart. Sequanawah spoke and the sachem answered 
a dozen words. 

While he stood there awaiting what Fate should award 
him, David viewed the Sachem of the Wadchusetts with 
interest. The chief was an older man than he had thought; 
perhaps well-nigh sixty; and his hair was streaked with 
gray. But he was still straight of back and firm of body, 
and the years seemed to have dealt lightly with him. In 
countenance he was well-favored for one of his tribe, for 
the Nipmucks, unlike some of the more northerly tribes, 
were generally unprepossessing of form and feature. Al- 
though the sachem’s countenance expressed harshness and 
cruelty, David found nothing therein suggesting meanness. 
He wore clothing befitting his rank: a cloak of panther 
skin that shone lustrously in the light that came down 
through the smoke-hole, leggings of soft deer hide much 
ornamented with quills and beads, several strings and 
anklets of wampum. His head was shaven to the scalp- 
lock and that was bound with bits of red cloth until it 
stood upright a good eight inches, and was lavishly strung 
with bright feathers. After a first gravely appraising 
look, the sachem had not again observed David. 


HE sachem’s squaw was quite a young woman, but to 

David’s mind horribly fat and ugly, with crossed eyes 
and a flattish nose. She was dressed with no pretension to 
rank and wore few ornaments. Although as wife of the 
sagamore she held the position of queen, she was in effect 
little more than a household drudge. 

In a short time the entrance was darkened and a small, 
wiry Indian entered, followed by three others. The sachem 
grunted a word or two and David was thrust forward 
until he stood but a yard or two from the newcomer, who 
was evidently a pow-wow, or medicine man. Again the 
sachem spoke and the pow-wow translated in excellent 
English. 

“Great Sachem asks what name, Brother.” 

“David Lindall.” 

“ How come here?’ 

David stared from sachem to interpreter. “ You ought 
to know that,” he answered bitterly. “ This Indian caught 
and bound me and brought me here.” 

The sachem thereupon directed his words to Sequan- 
awah and the latter made an explanation, a word or two of 
which David able to understand. Presently the 
pow-wow said blandly: “ Sequanawah say you come to vil- 
lage where he watch and ask food. He bring you to 
Great Sachem. Why you tell lie?” 

“T tell no lie,” answered David, wonderingly. “I do 
not understand. He captured me yesterday near my 
home, many leagues away. He had two others with him. 
They put cloth between my teeth so that I could not cry 
eut, and bound my bands behind my back. All night we 
travel. What story is this he tells?” 

“Great Sachem say hold out hands.” 

David obeyed. 
“They not bound,” said the pow-wow. 


’ 


was 


“He released them ere I entered here.” 

“Great Sachem say he not believe your story. Great 
Sachem good friend of English. All his people friends of 
English people. No would steal you. Great Sachem say 
maybe you sick in head. You think maybe so?” 


AVID looked in puzzlement at the sachem and their 

eyes met. The chief’s face was all innocence and 
candor, but at the back of the dark eyes, like sparks in a 
dead fire, were glints of guile, and David understood. “I 
know only what I have told,” he answered the pow-wow. 
“If I have dreamed, so be it. Give me food, for I am 
faint, and I will return to my home.” 

“Great Sachem say yes. Say all English men his 
brothers. Say when they not deal honestly with they still 
brothers. Maybe you know English take his son 
Nausauwah and put him in prison.” 

David nodded. “fe was suspected of setting fire to 
an Englishman’s barn. He is to be fairly tried by the 
court in Boston.” 

“Great Sachem say Englishman’s law not Indian’s law. 
Say how can he know Nausauwah get justice?” 

“Tell him that the English always deal justly,” replied 
David stoutly. “ Ask him when they have dune otherwise.” 

“Great Sachem say linglish take much lands from In- 
dians and build fences about and Indians no can can go 
in for hunt.” 

“The English always pay for the lands. 
planted they are no longer for hunting.” 

“Great Sachem say maybe English kill Nausauwah. 
Maybe make him slave far across sea. Great Sachem love 
his son and no want it so. Maybe your father have same 
love to you. Not want you hurt or killed. You think?” 

“ Aye,” answered the boy steadily. 

“Great Sachem think so too. Maybe English send his 
son back to him pretty soon. You think maybe so?” 

“TI do not know, but if he is not guilty he will go free. 
But first he will be tried.” 

“When you think he be tried? ” 

“Soon. Ere this, doubt- 
less, had not the trouble in 
the Plymouth Colony dis- 
turbed those in Boston.” 

“Great Sachem say what 
trouble at Plymouth?” 

“King Philip, as we call 
him, has taken wicked coun- 
sel and has killed many of 
the English and _ burned 
their homes.” 


When they are 


evi- 
hie 


F David expected 

dences of surprise 
was disappointed. The 
sachem received the tews 
placidly, as did the others, 
and David concluded that 
they had already known it. 
“The English have sent 
many soldiers to punish 
King Philip,” he added 
sternly, “and he will be 
very sorrowful indeed.” 
“Great Sachem_ say 
Pometacom very wicked,” 
announced the pow-wow 
smoothly. “Say he must 
have plenty punishment like 
bad child. Say Wachoosett 
people very angry? with 
Pometacom.” 





“Aye. Say to the Great Sachem that all Indians ex- 
cept Philip’s tribe have declared friendship for the English 
and that many will fight for them if need be.” 

“Great Sachem say he glad to know. Say Wachoosett 
Indians very peaceful. No make war with English. No 
make war with Pometacom. Wachoosett people every- 
body’s brother. No make meddle any time.” 

“That is well,” said David. “And now, Brother, give 
me food and I will go back by the trail I came.” 

“Great Sachem say you rest first. No hurry you go 
away. He say you have plenty food, plenty sleep. He 
say you his brother, his heart warm to you. He say you 
stay here little time and make talk with him. Then he 
give you Indians show you trail and keep you safe from 
Pometacom.” ; 

“When will that be?” asked David, his heart sinking. 

“Little time. Great Sachem give you lodge, give you 
food, give you all to make happy. Give you plenty 
servant. You like maybe so?” 

“ Tell the Great Sachem that I thank him for his kind- 
ness, but that I must return to my home, for my father 
does not know where I am and will be sorrowful.” 

“Great Sachem say his heart weep for your father. Say 
he send message to him so he be not in trouble for you. 
Say you stay here and be brother for little time he much 
like.” 

“Talk plainly!” cried David, patience at an end. “ You 
mean to keep me prisoner. So be ‘it! But say to your 
sachem that whether I go or stay will make no difference 
to his son, for he will be held until tried and if guilty wili 
be punished. And say to him that my people will seek 
me, and will know where to seek, as well, and when I am 
found it will go hard with him indeed!” 

“Great Sachem say you talk without thought,” answered 
the pow-wow gently. “You his brother. He no make 
prisoner his brother. English may so, but he not. You 
here and have plenty rest. Then you go home all safe., 
Great Sachem very kind 
heart for English brother.” 

“T am in your hands,” re- 
plied David bitterly. “I 
have no. choice, ’twould 
seem, but accept your hos- 
pitality, O Maker of Magic. 
So I pray you bring me to 
a place where I may rest.” 

Sequanawah laid a hand 
on his sleeve. “You come.’ 
he said. 

As David turned away he 
caught again the mocking 
gleam that lay at the back 
of the sachem’s placid gaze. 


HE village was fully 

awake now, and men 
old and young sat by the 
doors of the wigwams or 
moved among them, and 
women were at their tasks 
in the first rays of sunlight 
that came around the green 
clad shoulder of the moun- 
tain. David’s passing 
elicited only the faintest in- 
terest among the older In- 
dians but the young boys 
and children, most of whom 
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had doubtless never before set eyes on a white face, re- 
garded him with unconcealed curiosity. 

Into a wigwam slightly removed from the rest 
Sequanawah conducted the prisoner. A very old woman 
crouched above a fire on which some fish cooked in a 
stone basin. She glanced up briefly and then dropped 
her watery eyes again to her task. 

“You live here,” said Sequanawah. “Nice place. Old 
woman she make food. Young Indians soon come be 
servant. You want, you say.” He dropped his voice. “ In- 
side wall you all right. Outside no can go. Great 
Sachem say ‘Catch um outside, kill um quick.’ 
Nawhaw nissis.” 

“ Farewell,” replied David. 

When the Indian had gone he threw himself 
wearily on the rough hide that formed the near- 
est approach to- a bed that his new dwelling af- 
forded and moodily watched the ancient crone 
scatter the fire and then place the smoking basin 
of fish at his side. He nodded his thanks and 
then, as the squaw seemed not inclined to leave 
him, but would have settled herself across the 
wigwam, he Made signs toward the entrance and, 
since she was either too weak of sight or stupid 
of mind to comprehend, he said “ Mauncheak, 
mauncheak!” which signifies “Go away.” That 
she heard and understood, and pulled her old 
body from the ground with a groan and toddled 
out. He ate a, little of the fish, which was none 
so bad save that it lacked the seasoning he was 
used to—for the Indians used no salt in their 
cooking—and then lay back and, with his hands 
beneath his head, stared upward at the sun-pat- 
terned roof of this strange house and gave him- 
self over to thought. From without. came the 
low hum of voices, the snarling and barking 
of dogs, the thud of a stone ax on timber and 
at times the shrill shouting of the boys at play. 
The sounds were all foreign and unaccustomed 
and David’s heart sank as a fuller realization of 
his predicament came to him. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE HOME OF THE WADCHUSETTS. 


T was clear to David that so long as the 

sachem’s son was neithér harmed nor de- 
ported into slavery his own safety was assured, 
but if the court in Boston presently put Nausau- 
wah to trial and ordered him executed, which 
was not beyond the possibilities, or sent to the 
Indies, his life would-not be worth a grain of 
corn. Therefore thought the boy, it behooved 
him to somehow manage an escape _ before 
Nausauwah’s fate was decided. 

Woosonametipom had made him hostage to 
ensure the safety of his son, but, lest he bring 
the English about his ears, was prepared to 
deny the fact: for which purpose he had in- 
vented the story that David. had wandered to the 
Indian village and asked for food and shelter. 
Should David’s friends come there seeking him, 
which they would do of a surety, Metipom would 
either hide him and deny all knowledge of him 
or turn him over to the rescuers with the -asser- 
tion that the boy had sought the Wadchusetts’ 
hospitality and had been cared for by them as 
a guest. Possibly they would say that he was 
ill or out of his mind and that ‘they had healed 
him. 

It was not a likely story, nor would it be be- 
lieved in the face of the boy’s denials, but it 
might serve its purpose of calming the English- 
men’s wrath. Moreover, without a doubt every inhabitant 
of the village would gravely testify to the truth of it. 


UT David did not believe that the sachem would give 

him up on demand, for in such case he would have 
gained nothing and would have antagonized the English. 
It was far more likely that he would deny any knowledge 
of him and yet subtly contrive to let the seekers under- 
stand that when Nausauwah was returned safely to his 
tribe David Lindall would reappear. No matter how 
strong their’ suspicions might be, David’s friends would 
hesitate to wreak vengeance without some proof. Doubt- 
less Metipom would invite them to search the village and 
question’ his men, which, with David well hidden in the 
forest and the inhabitants told what answers to givey 
would lead to nothing. Thus he reasoned, knowing much 
of Indian ways and character both from experience and 
hearsay, and reasoned well as events proved. 

In the end it appeared clear to him that if he was to 
escape from his captors it must be by efforts of his own; 
that help from outside was not to be depended on. It 
might be that the authorities in Boston would decide to 


Doubtless 


release Nausauwah in exchange for David. 
Master Vernham, who was not without influence in the 


town, would use his good offices. And there was Uncle 
William, as well: and perhaps others. And yet David 
knew how firm those Puritans stood for law and Justice, 
and it might well be that their consciences would sternly 
refuse such a compromise. Such a solution of his dif- 
ficulties was, he concluded, more than doubtful. 
Remained therefore to, first of all, study well his prison 
and acquaint himself with the manner in which it was 
guarded, for which purpose it would be well to seem 





For several paces the way went steeply downward 


reconciled to his fate, maintaining a cheerful countenance 
and making friends as he might. By such means he might 
allay suspicion and gain added liberty. And having 
reached this sensible decision David closed his eyes and 
“went to sleep. 


HEN he awoke the sun was past the meridian and 

the shadows had begun to lengthen. The wigwam 
was hot and breathless and he was parched with thirst. 
At the entrance he almost stepped on a young Indian half 
asleep there, his naked body, heavily smeared with oil, 
glistening in the hot sunlight. He was a comely, well 
proportioned youth, in age perhaps twenty, with a rather 
livelier expression than common to his people. He 
grunted as David’s foot encountered him and looked up 
inquiringly. “What um want?” he asked. 

“Water,” David answered. The Indian seemed not to 
know the word and so David said “ Nippe,” although not 
certain that it would be more successful since the native 
equivalent of “ water ” varied in different localities, as did 
many other words. But the youth understood and sprang 


to his moccasined feet. 
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“You come,” he said, and led the way past many wig- 
wams to where a spring issued forth from beneath a 
granite ledge. As there was no vessel to drink from 
David knelt and dipped his mouth to the pool and drank 
deeply, though the water was luke-warm from standing 
in the sun. When he had finished, feeling vastly refreshed, 
the Indian took his place. But instead of following 
David’s method he scooped the water up in his right hand 
and bore it to his lips, and did it so quickly and deftly 
that scarcely a drop was wasted. Whereupon David 
attempted the same trick and failed, the water running 
down over his wrist ere he could get his mouth 
to his palm. There was a grunt from the Indian 
and David saw that the latter was greatly 
amused. 

“You show how,” laughed David. 

The Indian youth smiled broadly and obeyed, 
and after several attempts David at length suc- 
ceeded in mastering the trick fairly well, and 
his instructor applauded with many nods and 
said “Good! Good!” 


AVID moved away and observing that the 

Indian did not accompany him, said, “ You 
come.” The young brave bowed and fell in be- 
hind. “What name you?” David asked. 

** John.” 

“John? Have you no Indian name?” The 
other seemed not to understand the question, and 
later David found that his attendant’s knowl- 
edge of English was very limited. “You got 
more name?” he asked. 

“Me John,” repeated the Indian. 

“ John—what? ” 

The other shook his head and David gave up. 

The village was quiet, even the dogs being 
for the most part fast asleep in the shade of 
the wigwams. As he made a circuit of the vil- 
lage David observed well. He judged that the 
ground within the palisade might well be an 
acre in extent. Before it, as David recalled, lay 
a hillside of grass and thicket and then the 
forest. Back of it, as he could see, the side of 
the mountain sloped more steeply, strewn with 
ledges and rocks, but the forest did not begin 
again for some distance, perhaps an eighth of 
a mile. It seemed to him that while the fort 
might be well enough disposed against attack 
by savages an enemy armed with muskets could 
do: no little damage from the edge of the forest 
above, although the distance was too great to 
permit of accurate shooting. The palisade was 
high- and strong, the top of each log being 
sharply pointed. A few peep-holes, no larger 
than one might speed an arrow or thrust a spear 
through, had been left at certain places in the 
English fashion. Two platforms of saplings 
lashed together with strips of hide or twisted 
roots offered posts of observation above. the 
wall. The gate or door was narrow and was 
closed by a roughly-hewn barricade of oak 
planks so heavy that David doubted the 
ability of fewer than three men to move it into 
place. 


HE sachem’s wigwam stood by itself near 

the center of the enclosure and was larger 
than any other and more elaborately adorned 
with pictures and hieroglyphics in red and brown 
and black pigments. Before the door two poles 
were set in the ground from each of which de- 
pended objects that aroused the boy’s curiosity. 
Nearing them, he saw that the right-hand pole 
held a dead owl suspended by a cord from one 
foot and that the other was decorated with a bunch of 
rushes tied about with a strip of’ blue cotton cloth through 
which was thrust a long white feather. He turned to 
John and pointed. 

®What for?” he asked. 

“ Medicine,” was the reply. 

What virtue lay in either a dead owl or a bunch of 
marsh rushes David was at a loss to know, but Indian 
“medicine” as interpreted by the pow-wows was a thing 
beyond understanding. 

There seemed to be about fifty wigwams within the 
fort and later David estimated the inhabitants to be 
approximately two hundred in: number, of which fully 
half were women and children below the fighting age. As 
Indian villages went this ope of the Wachoosetts’ was well- 
ordered and fairly clean. There was apparently no sys- 
tem in the disposition of the lodges, everyone building 
where it pleased him. So far as guarding against attack 
went, David could not see that any precaution was be- 
ing taken. But in this he was wrong, as he afterwards 
discovered. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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‘Tine 


INWARRA 
awoke with 
a start. He 
d i scovered 
himself to be bathed 
in cold perspiration. 
Something within 
him whispered that 
what he heard was 
not the end of a 
ghastly dream, but a 
reality, an actual 
sound close at hand. 
He sat up in bed 
and listened. In a 
moment or two he 
heard the sound 
again. A cold chill 
ran down his spine 
as he stared toward 
the curtained win- 
dow whence it came, 
trying to gather his 
courage. 

Dreadful moments 
passed. He thought 
he had never known such intense, numbing fear as that 
which now descended upon him. The terror of the un- 
known throttled his power of speech, for he wanted to 
call out to that something which was at the window. 

Now, through the intense darkness he heard the window 
slowly raised, up—up—up. One heavy tapestry curtain 
was pulled aside. 

Silhouetted against the faintly luminous night sky he 
saw the head and shoulders of a figure with the head- 
dress of a Bedawy. Then something was thrown into the 
room and the figure disappeared leaving the window open. 


HE Arab Scout leaped from his bed, his courage re- 

turned at the revelation of the unknown. He darted 
across the room to the window and leaned out, peering 
down through the gloom. But there was no one in sight. 
Away to the left on the parapet below he dimly dis- 
cerned the figure of a sentinel of the citadel moving 
slowly in his monotonous watch. The night was still and 
soundless. 

For a brief moment Min Warra believed that what he 
had seen had been some nightmare of the darkness; but 
when he turned back into the room and picked up the 
thing from the floor there was not a single doubt that 
someone had been at the window. However, it remained 
a wonder how he had passed the sentry without being 
observed. Another instance of Arab cunning, thought 
Min Warra. 

He lit a small night lamp and examined the article in 
his hand. It was a piece of parchment tied around a 
stone with a silken thread. He opened it out and begar 
to decipher the Arabic characters scrawled upon the 
parchment muttering the words beneath his breath: 

“Allah seeks thy aid,” he translated. “ Beyond the rim 
of the desert in the place called Afdal the Holy Thing 
has been stolen. O Son of second-sight, Achmed Abu 
Abdullah, Chief Imam, calleth thee.” 


IN WARRA turned the parchment over, then bent 
closer to the light as he more carefully examined 
the writing. He started up with a suppressed cry—the 
words had been written with blood! This fact alone told 
him that there was urgency in the matter, but yet he 
wondered if it was not some trap. The mocking, evil 
face of the Shiah priest from Persia flitted across his 
mind’s eye. However, he vowed that he would follow the 
thing up, it would at least mean another adventure. 
The Arab Scout glanced at a small clock upon the 
table beside the little lamp. It was not quite five o’clock, 
at five-thirty would be dawn. He dressed swiftly, then 
sat down at the table and wrote a hurried note to his 
friend, Major Rambart. He gave the missive to the 
guard as he passed out of the citadel, instructing the 
man to deliver it, and made his way to the Great Mosque. 
There he learnt from an Imam that their chief, Achmed 
Abu Abdullah, had gone into the desert ten days before. 
That was all he wanted to know, it partly verified the 
statement on the parchment. 


IS next task was to obtain a camel and provisions. 
He left the beast at the outer gate of the citadel 
as the rim of the night turned gray, and the stars failed 
while the east began to bloom. A gold flame kindled 
over the city as he made his final preparations for the 
trip mto the desert. He hid a long, lean dagger in the 





Min Warra left Bagdad, going south into the desert 


sole of one of his sandais, secured his automatic in a 
pocket low down in the folds of his abeyah, and was 
about to leave his room when he caught sight of the stone 
around which the blood-written message had _ been 
bound. 

He had not noticed it particularly before. But now in 
the morning light he picked it up because he discovered 
a strange figure carved upon it. He examined the carv- 
ing, the figure of a man but with only one arm, but he 
could not tell what it meant. A talisman, he supposed, 
a charm against evil, or else the symbol of some secret 
order. He made various guesses as to the meaning of 
the thing and finally concluded that he would take it 
along with him anyway, so hid it in the folds of his 
head-dress. There was one thing that puzzled him about 
the stone, the substance of it was like baked clay, but 
as hard as lava after it had solidified. 


IN WARRA left Bagdad, going south into the desert, 

then, when out of sight of the city, he turnec his 
beast slightly to west. It was two days journey to 
Afdal. 

He had been on the watch as he left Bagdzed in order 
to make sure that he was not followed or if any had 
shown particular interest at his leaving. But none had 
heeded the lone camel rider, garbed as a Bedawy, probably 
returning to his desert home. A certain feeling of lone- 
liness mingled with doubt as to the outcome of the trip 
took possession of the Arab Scout as he journeyed on. 
However, he had felt it safer to go alone. 

That the call for help had cco_ne on account of the 
sacred relic—the blue bead of the Prophet Mohammed— 
meant that the presence of Majo: Rambart, an infidel, 
would be an embarrassment. The Arabs supposed that 
he, Min Warra, was a true followe: of the Prophet. 

All day long the camel luiched forward in weary 
monotony over the boundless expa. se of the desert. The 
sun roared down with the blasting heat of a furnace. 
The sky was glassy and shimmered. Min Warra crouched 
upon the back of his beest, relaxed to the swinging motion, 
his thoughts dwelling continually upon the mysterious 
journey’s end. About the middle of the afternoon a wind 
came from the northwest which caused the sand to sift 
into his clothing next to his skin and rub him sore in 
The nostrils of the camel bled with the sting of 
the sand. At last the wind died and‘ he wiped his mouth 
out, for the dust grated his teeth. Later he brought his 
camel to its knees, fed the animal, lighted a fire and 
prepared his own supper. 


places. 


T was the hour of sunset. There was no sign of life, 
indeed there had been none all day, neither token of 
water, nor trace of plant, nor shadow of flying bird— 
nothing but desolation reaching to desolation. Through 
the reflection of the dying sun he gazed over the sullen 
expanse with assurance—so far he had not been followed. 
Twilight gloomed from the east, stars pointed and 
thrilled and the darkness deepened, while a silence tre- 
mendous gripped the world broken only by the slow 
crunching sound of the feeding camel. Min Warra lay 
down beside the animal and dropped off into a dreamless 
sleep. 
Toward evening on the next day he sighted the low mud 
hovels of the small desert town of Afdal. The old thrill 
of adventurous anticipation seized him as he entered the 
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main street and en- 
quired for the 
guest-house. A rag- 
ged Arab boy direc- 
ted Min Warra to a 
square, .chimneyless 
house on the south- 
ern outskirts of the 
town. He left his 
camel in the court- 
yard of the place 
and entering the 
guest chamber dis- 
covered six Bedouin 
sitting around a 
large earthen pot of 
boiled rice and mut- 
ton. At once they 
invited the Arab 
Scout to join them. 
He was soon occu- 
pied like the 
rest, picking out 
juicy morsels of 
meat, following them 
with balls of rice 
rolled in his fingers in Arab fashion, eating with a relish 
for he was hungry. 


ROM time to time he studied his companions, wonder- 
ing whether they were friends or enemies; if the 
latter he knew that they would not make any hostile move 
while he was in the guest-house, the law of hospitality 
forbade such a thing. 

However, the new adventure began later in the evening 
after he had been left alone but a few minutes. Not a 
word had he uttered as to his reason for coming to Afdal, 
though he had answered many questions at the conclusion 
of the meal. He hoped that the news of his arrival, which 
of course had travelled throughout the town as such 
things always did, would reach Achmed Abu Abdullah 
and that the Arab would seek him out in consequence. 

The town was wrapped in the sable mantle of night and 
there was no sound in the streets. A small oil lamp 
illumined the guest-chamber in which Min Warra sat with 
his thoughts. 

Suddenly from without, nearby, there came a stifled 
moan, mounting into a long wail, like the wailing of the 
wind. Then it sank into a quavering chuckle and broke 
suddenly into a kind of atrocious laughter, then finally 
sobbed itself out into a weird, uncanny plaint. It filled 
the Arab Scout with a strange curiosity, a feeling of 
vague disquiet mingled with a peculiar horror. He had 
never heard such a sound before and he could not tell 
from what throat it came, man, woman or beast. 


IS curiosity got the better of him. With his auto- 

matic gripped ready for any emergency he stepped 
out into the night. The form of a man clad in a ragged 
abeyah appeared suddenly out of the darkness, jerking 
and limping forward in an unsteady gait. He came up 
to Min Warra whimpering like a dog. A madman, 
thought the latter, explaining thus to himself that awful 
sound he had heard. 

The wild, haunted eyes of the demented man gazed 
into the Arab Scout’s face, then he turned abruptly and 
beckoning with one thin hand scurried away. Min Warra’s 
eyes followed him in wonder until he became hidden in 
the gloom, still with his gun ready for action trying to 
fathom the problem as to whether he should follow the 
Arab or not, whether he was really mad or only acting a 
part; when something leaped upon his back and he rolled 
in the dust. The automatic went off at the fall and he 
dimly heard a groan following the report of the shot. 
The next instant the gun was wrenched from his hand 
and several forms set upon him, and having secured him, 
bound his hands and tied a gag in his mouth. When 
securely bound two figures picked him up and hurried 
away with him. 

His mind was in a whirl, he had not been hurt in any 
way, but he felt annoyed that the Arab for whom he 
had ventured so much had not shown up. Now he was a 
captive, but into whose hands he had fallen he could not 
tell. He realized the clever trick that had been played 


which had brought him from the security of the guest- 


house, and he was absolutely convinced that the ragged 


Arab had acted the part of the madman as a 
decoy. 

Abruptly his captors stopped before the door 
of a house. After a whispered colloquy, the words 


of which he could not distinguish, they entered the house 
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and dropped him upon an earth floor. They then leit, 
closing the door after them. Min Warra thought at once 
of the little dagger hidden in the sandal on his right 
foot, but though he struggled and fought to get at the 
thing his efforts were fruitiess. How long he lay trussed 
up he could not tell, it seemed like an eternity but in 
reality it was but a few minutes. 

At last the door opened and a cloaked figure entered, 
closing it after him. The newcomer lit a small oil lamp 
with tinder, using a flint and steel. The Arab Scout had 
propped himself against the wall and now sat gazing 
across the room at the figure. The latter drew his 
kuffeyieh away from his face. Min Warra started. The 
lamp-light revealed the face of the Shiah priest, his enemy 
and the enemy ‘of all true Mohammedans. The little 
black eyes of the Persian pierced the Arab Scout at a 
glance, while his face held a mixture of malevolent cun- 
ning and supreme hatred. .Min Warra realized with a 
shudder that he could not expect any mercy from the 
man, that it was simply a question of time before some 
diabolical schemé would be put into motion to end his 
life. 

The priest’s eyes still watched the boy as he vent 
over to him and relieved him‘of the gag. He then sat 
down beside the lamp and began to speak in Arabic; his 
voice was low and menacing: 

“You have crossed my path again, offspring of swine,” 
he said, “it will be the last time unless you reveal the 
hiding place of the Blue Bead. Tell me then, if the Holy 
Relic has gone to Mecca or is still in Bagdad?” 


IN WARRA remained silent, he was thinking deeply. 
Z He was puzzled. The message that was written in 
blood had declared that the Holy Thing had been stolen. 
Who had stolen it? Certainly not the Shiah priest or 
he would not be asking about it now. 

Again the voice of the Persian reached him filled with 
a horrible vindictiveness. 

“Thou hast seen fit to meddle in 
the affairs of men, but a boy thyself, 
and thou hast my admiration for the 
same; yet, we will see if thou canst 
uphold under the pain of a man.” 

With that the priest clapped his 
hands as a cold shudder passed over 
the Arab Scout. He strained at his 
bonds, he knew that those last words 
meant torture. He was frightened. 
An indescribable terror held him, he 
knew something of Persian torture. 
He recalled the note that he had 
written before leaving Bagdad which 
he had left with the guard at the 
citadel for his friend Major Ram- 
bart telling him to follow, and he 
wondered if the Australian would 
come before it was too late. 

Two Arabs entered the place and 
stood, evidently awaiting instruc- 
tions. 

“Wilt thou speak, son of a pig?” 
roared the priest. 

But Min Warra made no reply, 
though it took all his remaining cour- 
age to keep. silent. 


HEN like a flash he remembered 

the stone hidden in the folds of 
his head-dress and the strange figure 
carved upon it. The recollection 
brought a light of hope as he ob- 
served that the two Arabs beside the 
Persian were Bedouin of the desert. 
He knew that superstition was a 
part of their daily life, of their 
very make-up. He thought he would 
take a long chance. But before he 
could make up his mind what to do 
the Shiah priest gave the order for 
him to be searched. 

The Arabs began immediately with 
the task, examining his clothing, 
but found nothing; they did not 
bother with his sandals so that the 
little dagger still remained secure. 
When they came to his head-dress the 
hidden stone fell out upon the earth 
floor of the room. One of the men 
picked it up. His eyes started from 
their sockets as he observed the 
carved figure on the stone. Then he 
muttered under his breath to his 
companion, who also turned and 
gazed at the thing with equal astonish- 
ment. 

A sudden hope flashed through Min 


Warra’s brain as he perceived their faces. Then the two 
Bedouin stared at him with a mingled sense of admira- 
tion and wonder written upon their faces. Suddenly, 
one of them drew a knife and turned upon the Persian, 
who had risen, his curiosity aroused at their actions. 
The priest was too quick for the Arab, a shot rang out 
and the latter fell to the ground with a groan, but mean- 
while the other Arab cut Min Warra’s bonds. With one 
leap he overthrew the lamp and it flickered out upon the 
floor. With the crash of the lamp and darkness the room 
became silent. There were four occupants, one wounded 
yet none stirred, for each knew that a movement would 
give away his location and the enemy might fall upon him. 
Min Warra, stood statuelike but his brain worked fast. 
Still his eyes held the picture of the room against his 
brain. He knew where the priest had stood when he fired 
the shot. He knew where the door was and he knew that 
with three men against him the priest would be making 
for it in an effort to get out of the room and away. 

Min Warra wanted to apprehend him. He drew the 
little dagger from his shoe, and softly, stealthily began 
creeping toward the door himself, hoping to reach it be- 
fore the priest did. 

But-he had scarcely gone two steps when he stumbled 
over the limp form of the Bedouin, and fell with a crash. 
At the sound the priest’s pistol spat twice as he lept for 
the door. Despite a stabbing pain in his. shoulder the 
Arab Scout scrambled to his feet and threw his dagger 
viciously in the direction the shot had come. He would 
have plunged forward himself but he suddenly became very 
dizzy. His head swam. He put his hand to his left 
shoulder and felt his garments soaked with blood. He 
had been shot. How badly he did not know. He staggered 
forward, stumbled, fell. There followed a series of scuf- 
fling, straining sounds, mingled with hoarse yells, then 
silence as the door opened and closed with a bang. 

The Arab Scout with a terrific effort picked himself up 
and staggered to the door. His left arm felt limp and 





The priest began to speak in a voice low and menacing 
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useless, a dull pain in his shoulder sickened him. Then he 
heard voices, but the sounds grew fainter as he sank 
down into unconsciousness. 


HEN he recovered he realized that he was lying on 
some sort of couch, his shoulder was bound with 
many bandages and his left arm was fastened to his side, 
but there was very little pain, only a sort of numbness. ‘The 
Arabic word Moyah—water—came from his lips weakly. 
The spout of a water jug touched his lips and he drank 
eagerly, greedily. It revived him so that he opened his 
eyes. Major Rambart stood beside the couch which was 
situated in the guest-house; there was a look of inquiry 
on the Australian’s face as he said in a questioning voice: 

“ Feel better? ” 

“Yes, a little,” replied the boy feebly ashe endeavored 
to rise but fell back, his eyes wandering around the room. 
Dimly he recalled all that had happened but the con- 
cluding events as he dropped into unconsciousness puzzled 


‘him. 


“T arrived the day after the trouble,” said the Aus- 
tralian Major as he observed the perplexed look on Min 
Warra’s face. ‘You had a narrow escape,” he went on, 
“lie still and I'll tell you all about it. You have cer- 
tainly done well, son, and won the heart of Achmed Abu 
Abdullah, Chief Imam of the Great Mosque in Bagdad, 
besides the respect and admiration of many others. The 
Arab that came to the guest-house acting the part of 
a madman, was to direct you to the house in which the 
Chief Imam was awaiting anxiously your arrival. If you 
had followed the ragged Arab things might not have 
happened as they did. However, you were set upon by 
some of the Shiah priest’s assistants, Bedouin Arabs 
whom he had hired for the job, but, fortunately for you, 
the Persian got the wrong kind of men. As soon as they 
observed the stone with the figure on it they were at once 
your friends. The figure of the one-armed man is a 
representation of a certain brave Arab general who 
fought years ago for the freedom of 
the Bedouin Arab tribes against the 
Turkish Government. He lost his 
arm in the conflict but drove the 
Turks from the desert.” 

“But what about the message that 
I received,” broke in Min Warra, 
“and the stolen relic?” 

“I am coming to that, my boy, all 
in good time,” replied the Major with 
a smile of affection; “the Chief Imam 
told me everything. He sent the note 
to you written with his own blood, be- 
cause he knew that by that same token 
you would understand that the matter 
was urgent. He also sent the mys- 
terious stone as a talisman, which if 
you had shown it upon your arrival 
in Afdal you would have at once been 
conducted ‘uto his presence. He, 
believing that you are an Arab, 
naturally thought. that you would 
understand that a very great honor 
had been conferred upon you, in 
giving you the stone with the fig- 
ure on it which is a safety passport 
in the desert. The possessor of the 
same is a perpetual guest of the 
Becouin tribes and under their pro- 
tection. It is only given by the Chief 
Imam at Bagdad under very unusual 
circumstances, You see he had given 
you that special task because he felt it 
would be safer than any other xs 

“What task?” questioned Min 
Warra, “what are you driving at?” 

“The task of taking the Blue Bead 
safely out of Bagdad,” was the reply. 

“But I thought the thing had been 
lost—stolen?” said the Arab Scout 
amazed. 

“No, that was the trick to get you 
to Afdal.’ 

“Well, where is the bead, Major?” 

“ Safely on its way to Mecca,’ con- 
tinued the Australian. “I must ex- 
plain. That stone was made of fine 
potter’s clay. The sacred Blue Bead 
of the Prophet Mohammed was hidden 
inside, then the clay was hardened 
like stone after also the impression 
of the figure had been made upon it.” 

Min Warra burst out laughing as 
he said in a hushed voice: 

“And I an infidel, an American, 
carried the Holy Relic, and what’s 
more I might have thrown that stone 
away!” 
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Reconstructing a Gasoline : Seek . 
Engine _— es 
By Patrol Leader Edward Willms—Age 16 TF: ~e)) 
te. 

- oA ' »3 screwe , Te  , )=6=6=|l piston om the intake stroke which is downward. On 

we me or a om . ae anes am UULOUUUGUUN UU tale since ueciet tw tam tn: tn te Sore J 

sian Blue on the bearing surface of the crankshaft Our How-to-Make Contest vapor, this vapor is mixed with air taken in on the 

and revolved it in the lower bearings. The Persian intake stroke. The exhaust valve has a heavy ten- 


We are publishing this month the first article in the new contest, “Reconstructing a Gasoline Engine,” by 


Blue showed the high spots, so I took a _ three- Edward Willms, age 16 sion spring so as to push the valve rod into place 


cornered scraper and scraped them. — I put the The following are the rules of this contest: + peed Wo by tie Sink on cee abehahe, Shore 

crankshaft in a number of times and after scraping 1. For the best description and drawing of an article which a reader has originated and used, BOYS’ LIFE vec I * Ke a . ot — : vhs f ye 1 ate 

the high spots it soon began to bear all over. Put- each month will give a prize of $5.00. isa small rocker reac ling Sot 1e ex haus _ pork oyrs 

ting on the upper set of bearings with the crank- 2. Any reader of BOYS LIFE under eighteen years of age may compete. the valve rod at right angles. This sma : rocker - 

shaft between, I found it was too tight. I removed 3. Descriptions must not exceed 1000 words. held in place in the center So: it can move up an 

the upper set of bearings, put in a shim or gasket 4. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in ink on one side of the paper only, and folded, not down. W hen the valve-rod is pushed up by the om 

and replaced the upper set of bearings. The shim rolled. Drawings must be in ink and should be on a separate sheet and clearly numbered or lettered. it pushes down the other end of the rocker, as the 

had done its work, the crankshaft could move freely, 5. The name, address and age of the author, and, if a scout, his troop number, should appear in the upper end attached to the valve rod is pushed up, and : 

without any play whatsoever, right-hand corner of the first page of manuscript. in doing this the valve is opened to let out the j 
The camshaft gear and the camshaft are on the 6. With every manuscript a stamped and self-addressed envelope for return should be enclosed. Only manu- ysed gas. The valve must be opened on the ex- ? 

uppe* set of bearings, The camshaft gear must be scripts thus accompanied will be returned. fe =" a ee haust stroke (upward) as it forces out the used b 

set with the gear on the crankshaft so the cam will 7. Manuscripts must be marked “For the How to Make Contest” and must reach us by the tenth 0) gas. For this reason the gears must be set to 4 


month eding the date of issue. s gg - - e 
push up the valve rod and open the exhaust valve 8. The ‘ies a ,- E LIFE wil act as judges of the plans submitted. — up =. valve rod on the beginning of the 
after the firing stroke to let out the used gas. I took All the manuscripts submitted during the current year to the Short Slory Contest which were not accompanied exhaust stroke. 

the flywheel gear, first placing the small key (only by return postage have been held and are now on file in this office. They will be preserved until February first. 

for the gear) in the keyway on the crankshaft, and put If the author of any of them desires to have his manuscript back, he may send a stamped and self-addressed envelope 


on the gear with the key between the keyway on the indicating for which contest the story was submitted and naming the title. We will then return the story. After HE water cooling system used on — we 
erankehatt and the keyway on the gear 80 it was February first, the manuscripts that remain will be destroyed. line engines and also this one is called the 


. wh Once more we wish to call the attention of BOYS’ LIFE readers to the fact that the Short Story Contest is closed, Thermo-syphon Cooling System. The cool water 
unable to slip around. I then put the flywheel on a commen thecnghh @ hale, 308 thane be a oles foem the 
the crankshaft and put in the key, doing _ heey NUH supply tank, at the bottom of the cylinder and 
ri . “rv flywhee he »site end of the 7 ; : y » at the bo e cy an 
pT Pg Reng taser reg hvnn Pag tard ae to carry the cool the cylinder. The combustion of the gas inside the circulates around the cylinder until it becomes heated. When 
ditenn past dead centre so it equalizes the pressure on the end cylinder heats the piston and the cylinder to a high degree. water is warmed it rises and the cooler water is near the 
of the flywheel, opposite the connecting rod bearing. The Without the Thermo-syphon Cooling System it would get bottom. So it does the same in the cylinder, the warm 


; ‘ re vate ses hrough an opening on the top of the cylin- 
>whee ing e , e e orce to keep it red hot. water rises, go t y 
pee phi pom pe ren ae ae oe . der and is led by a pipe back to the supply tank. When 
oe a ee ee . ASKETS are put between the cylinder and cylinder cap it is cooled it again goes back into the cylinder, this opera- 

HE connecting rod connects the piston with the crankshaft. X so as to prevent the escape of gas and water in the’ tion being always repeated. Water boils at 212 degrees 


Before putting the connecting rod on the crankshaft I Cylinder. The cylinder cap is held tight on the cylinder and Fahrenheit, so the cylinder cannot become hotter than that 
scraped ihe beating so it would bear all over. On tightening the cylinder is held tight on the crankcase by two rods, one degree, 
seri aring § . 


the bearing on the crankshaft I found it could not move, so I in the front and one in the back. The rod extends from Attaching the carburetor to the cylinder cap and the gaso- 
put in a shim which spread the bearing apart, giving it more the cylinder cap to the base. - There are two valves on the ine tank to the carburetor I found out how it worked. It 
room to move. Again tightening the bearing on the crank- cylinder cap, the intake and the exhaust; the intake has a worked like this, The gasoline is led to the canburetor by 


shaft, I found it could move freely, yet it was without play. light tension spring, as it is opened by the suction of the a pipe. On the intake stroke the gasoline is drawn through 
I then connected the connecting rod with the piston, which an opening the size of a pinpoint in- the form of a vapor 
was all right. The piston rings on the piston are made a little mixed with air. The ratio of the parts of gasoline and 
larger than the bore of the cylinder. They are slotted so air, is 15 parts of air to one part of gasoline. The gaso- 
they will fit in the cylinder, and having a tendency to re- line is mixed with air so as to make a combustible vapor. 
sume its former shape the piston presses against the sides of The wiring of the gasoline engine is a simple matter, 
the cylinder, preventing the escape of gas better than without one wire from the battery is attached to the spark plug, 
pisten rings, Little gas will escape if slotted in a = the other is attached to the timer. The timer must be set 
= from escaping gives a more powertu so the current is opened when the piston is about to start 

oke 2 8 . = 

Before I put on the cylinder I took care that a gasket the firing stroke. 
was set between the cylinder and the crankcase, also that This engine has four cycles, intake, compression, firing and 
there were no burrs on the piston and piston rings. Then exhaust. On the intake strokes (downward) the vapor is 
I took the spark plug and cleaned it so it could spark more drawn in. The compression stroke (upward) compresses the 
readily. The spark of the spark plug ignites the gas in vapor. The firing stroke (downward) the gas is ignited 
and the piston forced down. The exhaust streke (upward) 


the cylinder on the firing stroke so as to cause combustion 
and send the piston down with a great force. Between the the used gas is forced out through the exhaust valve opened 
by the rocker, 
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bore of the cylinder and the outside there is a vacant space, 
it iss there so water can circulate around the bore and 
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around here to have good-sized islands. But we’ve got a better 
OYS' LIFE has not as a rule published much material 





written by boys, but the Short Story Contest, conducted 
during 1920, revealed to the Editors that a good many young 
readers possess talent for and some skill in constructing stories. 
Although that contest is now closed, this feature of BOYS’ 
LIFE, the publication of fiction by boys, is not to cease en- 
tirely as, beginning in February, a serial by Donald Stauffer, 
one of the contributors to the Short Story Contest, will appear 
in eight installments. The Editors consider “ Sky Island” an 
unusual piece of work for a boy of seventeen. It is a story 
of the out-of-doors, of good scouting and we are sure that 
every reader of the magazine will read it with two-fold inter- 
est, as a good yarn, and as the work of a boy, and that the 
fact that it is to be illustrated by Bob Fink will add greatly ta 
the eagerness with which it will be followed. 


“Sky Island ” tells the story of a group of boys who go into 
the mountains on a camping trip. It is not a tame camping 
trip, by any means, for the boys become involved with out- 
laws, they make friends with the Forest Ranger and take a 
hand in a big forest fire. Good camping and good adventure, 
you see, and yet the young author has not been tempted to 
go beyond the bounds of probability, as are so many of the 
young authors who have submitted their stories to BOYS’ 
LIFE. 

To those who have followed the Short Story Contest we 
need not introduce the young artist, Bob Fink, whose illus- 
trations have added so much to the prize winning stories. 
In the accompanying illustration some of the characters are 
shown gazing out from their “ Sky Island.” 

Let the young heroes themselves tell how they gave the 
name to their camping spot: 

“All right. Now look here. There aren’t big enough lakes 











































kind than that. I mean the islands in the sky, the stretches 
of grass and rocks up above the timberline. Here’s the differ- 
ence: Ordinary islands are surrounded by water, but our 
superior islands are surrounded by forests. See?” 

“You win,” Ted admitted, “In place of an ocean, those 
timberline islands have a green sea made out of the forest. 
Those are like islands, for a fact. Think how the forest comes 
to just about a certain level all around.” 

“Yes, with peninsular of rock and bays made out of 
trees” R 

“And other islands jutting up out of the forest sea every 
time a peak gets above timberline. Why, that kind of islands 
must be the finest in the world to camp on and to get away 
from tourists. Think of the views! Think of the fun of ex- 
ploring an ocean of trees! Think of the smell of the air! Oh, 
fellows! Let's all go to a timberline island this summer for a 
camp!” 

So that was the way we first thought of calling those bare 
mountain tops timberline islands, and that was the start of 
the finest vacation a boy can imagine. 

Tom got out his geological map of the country around 
Spruce Park and we hunted for a mountain about eleven thous- 
and five hundred feet high to suit our requirements. It took 
us only about five minutes to find what we wanted—a 
lone peak called The Sentinel, ten miles by road and three by 
trail from Spruce Park, with just about a square mile above 
timberline to make the island. The Sentinel stood four miles 
east of the Continental Divide, with a deep forest valley be- 
tween. Right opposite was Storm King, a peak that rose more 
than fourteen thousand feet high. All sides of The Sentinel 
dropped down into dense forests, so that the bare rock top 
of the peak really looked like an island rising out of a sea 
of trees, 
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All Prepared for Anniversary Week? 


Y this time your plans for Anniversary 

Week should be all complete ready to “ go 
off’ when the time comes. I should like to 
feel that every Boy Scout in America is taking 
a vital part in this celebration and that it is 
going to be an occasion when every one of you 
will feel proud that he is a member of our 
great organization and will register a vow to 
himself, that he will not only get more out of 
Scouting during the year 1921, but will put 
more into Scouting than he ever has before. 
When, on the evening of February 8th, you 
and all the other thousands of scouts and 
scout leaders re-dedicate yourself, at the same 
hour, all over the country, to the Scout Oath 
and Law, let it be a real dedication, of heart 
and soul, as well as lips, and let us, each and 
all, pledge ourselves more earnestly than ever 
before to the great ideal of service which is 
the heart of the Scout Movement. 


Roosevelt Memorial Pilgrimage 


NDER the leadership of National Scout 

Commissioner, Daniel Carter Beard, the 
first annual Roosevelt Memorial Pilgrimage for 
scouts took place November 26, 1920. Scouts 
within a radius of 100 miles of New York were 
invited to participate and the idea was greeted 
with much enthusiasm. Oyster Bay has come 
to be a real shrine to a great number of 
American men, and an even greater number of 
American boys. Surely every Scout will be 
interested in making this pilgrimage an an- 
nual affair of growing significance. Roosevelt 
was our Chief Scout Citizen. America has produced no finer 
man for scouts to follow. 





Scout Medal Winners 


W E are now able to announce the results of the competi- 
tion offered by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
for the best essays written by scouts on the subject of Fire 
Prevention, ‘The awards, you will recall, were to be bronze 
and silver medals respectively for second and first prizes by 
states, and gold medals for district winners, using the scout 
geographical section units as a basis. 

A large number of essays were submitted showing a gratify- 
ing interest in this important subject among scouts from all 
over the country. I wish personally to extend my congratula- 
tions not oniy to the medal winners, but to all scouts who 
entered the competition. Not all of you could win prizes, 
but every one of you will have deepened your knowledge and 
interest in the subject by your hard work on the essay. The 
names of the winners follow: ' 


Gold Medal Winners 


Lewis Adam Vincent, Oakland, Cal., winner of the National 
prize. Section 1, Henry F. Howe, Cohasset, Mass. Section 
2, Dudley Francis Snowman, Southington, Conn. Section 3, 
Robert Nelson Young, Philadelphia, Pa. Section 4. Wendell 
Ayres, Upland, Indiana. Section 5. Cecil C. Hunnicutt, Giltne 
Nebraska. Section 6. Clifford Ray House, Jr., Covington, Ken- 
tucky. Section 7. William Blake, Fox Lake, Wisconsin. Sec- 
tion 8. Lewis Adam Vincent, Oakland, California, 


State Prize Winners 

Alabama—1, Phin Fitzpatrick ; 2, B. Wheeler Dobbs, Ensley. 

Arkansas—1, William Halton, Jonesboro; 2, Robert C. 
Mathes, Little Rock. 

California—1, *Ltwis A. Vincent, Oakland; 2, Allen Wilson, 
Long Beach. 

Colorado—1, Felix F. Farrell, Denver; 2, W. 
rado Springs. 

Connecticut—1, *Dudley F. Snowman, Southington; 2, John 
Coloski, New Haven. 


Curtis, Colo- 


Georgia—1, T. B. Ford, Atlanta; 2, Robert S. Sams, 
Atlanta. 

idaho—1, Joe W. Slocumb, Buhl; 2, Francis Hawkins, 
Lewiston. . 

illinois —1, Mac -Wetherhold, Princeton: 2, Lawrence 


Bremer, Hillsboro. 

Indiana—1, Wendell Ayres, 
Volz, Winamac. 

Jowa—1, Harold B. Vasey, Collins; 2, 
Fort Dodge. 

Kansas—1, Ernest W. Johnson, Wamego; Edgar C. Mohler, 
Wilson. : 

Kentucky—1, *C. R. House, Jr., Covington; 2, A. 
hard. 

Maine—1, Edwin R. Gould, 
Roland W. Howard, South Paris. 

Maryland—1, Billy J. Somerville, Pikesville ; 
2, Cc. R. Mallalieu, Baltimore. 

Massachusetts —1, *Henry F. Howe, Co- 
hasset; 2, Hyman D. Schreter, Boston. 

Michigan—1, Fred Bradley, Detroit; 2, Floyd 
Donald Kaufman, Flint. 

Minnesota—1, Howard Caddy, 
2. Elmer Pakkala, Nashwauk. 

Missouri—1, Louis Madison, La Plata, Macon 
County; 2, Opie Cloonan, Ruble. 

Nebraska—1, *Cecil C. Hunnicutt, Giltner: 
2, R. B. McMabill, Omaha. 

New Hampshire—1, John R. 
Keene; 2, Lawrence W. Ross, Gorham. 

New Jersey—1, W. E. Mallalieu, Jr., Jersey 
C.; 2, Lynan A. Stockman, East Orange. 

New Mewvico—i, Frederick Stanley Sherman, 
Deming. 

North Carolina—i, H. Kenneth Lee, Ashe- 
ville; 2, R. H. Wilford, Burlington. 


> 


Upland; 2, Eugene Crosson 


William J. Bowers, 


A. Barn- 


Portland; 2, 


Nashwauk ; 


Holbrook, 





Wendell W. Ayres 


were in, indicated by a point system, it became 
possible to arrive at the prize winners. The 
essay of Scout Vincént of Oakland, California, 
received the highest total of points. He was 
accordingly adjudged the National prize winner, 
and was awarded the $100 camping outfit in 
addition to the gold medal. : 

General Wood was immensely interested in 
3 whole contest. This is what he says about 

“T cannot tell you with how much interest 
and appreciation I read the essays from the 
Boy Scouts’ Contest with reference to Fire 
Prevention. 

“The idea of this contest was a fine one. It 
served to bring to the attention of the Boy 
Scouts throughout the country a most impor- 
tant field of effort, namely, that of vigilance in 
measures looking to fire prevention and the dis- 
semination of information concerning’ the 
sources of danger and what can be done to 
prevent. 

“The fundamental cause of fires is careless- 
ness, combined with a certain amount of ignor- 
ance. If the Boy Scouts take up the campaign 
in behalf of Fire Prevention and speak as in- 
telligently as they have written, I feel that we 
shall soon reduce the danger from fire.” 

(Signed) LEONARD Woop. 

Arrangements are being made to have the 














Vincent, National Prize Winner 


Lewis Adam 
Edited by 
James FE. West 


Chief Scout Executive 


North Dakota—1, William W. Newcomh, Pismarck ; 2, George 
Carver, Wyndmere. 

New York—1, George Albert Hess, Roslyn: 2, G. L. Brill, 
New York City. 





Ohio —1, Ivan Grimshaw, Akron; 2, Edward J. Webb, 
Defiance. 

Oregon—1, Kenneth Linklater, Hillsboro; 2, Perry Jensen, 
Hermiston. 


Pennsylvania—1, *R, N. Howard 
E. Strong, Smethport. 


Rhode Island—1, Arthur R. Raymond, Jr., Pawtucket. 


Young, Philadelphia; 2, 


Utah—1, W. K. Holbrook, Ogden; 2, Lawrence Taylor, 
Ogden. 

Virginia—1, H. Thompson, Ocean View; 2, Christ Scordos, 
Norfolk. 


Texas—i, Hubert N. Foster, Waco; 2, E. J. Shaw, Jr., Cor- 
us Christi. 

Washington—1, Arvin Grant, Spokane; 2, Vincent Shinkle, 
Spokane. 

West Virginia—1, Benjamin F. Gillum, Buckhannon. 

Wisconsin—1, William Blake, Fox Lake; 2, Elias Mathys, 
Maiden Rock. a 

The names starred are those of contestants whose essays 
were so excellent as to entitle them to the gold medal sec- 
tional prizes as listed above. Not every state was represented 
among the essays submitted. 

The essays were considered anonymously by the judges, the 
President and General Manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, President Livingstone and myself, and finally 
by General Leonard Wood, Commander of the Central Division 
of the United States Army and Chairman of the Board of 
Judges for this contest. When all the individual decisions 




















Cecil C. Hunnicutt 
Clifford Ray House, Jr. 


William Blake 


occasions of the presentations of these well- 
earned awards public affairs, in order to in- 
terest the public both in Scouting and in the 
importance of the Fire Prevention Movement. 
Local school boards, fire departments, and other: 
city officials will co-operate with local councils and represen: 
tatives of the National Board of Fire Underwriters in conduct 
ing these presentation ceremonies. 


Another Essay Contest 


S I write this another interesting prize essay contest is 
being arranged for by the school authorities of New York 
City. As a regular class room exercise all the pupils in the 
elementary schools of Greater New York, from the fifth to 
eighth grade inclusive, will write essays on the subject of 
“What Boy Scouts Can Do For New York City.” There will 
be school, district and borough prizes awarded for the best 
essays submitted and a special gold medal will be presented 
to the writer of the essay judged the best for all New York. 
It is believed that this contest will prove an excellent op- 
portunity to stimulate the interest of young people in New 
York City in civie service and will incidentally show what 
scouts are doing along these lines. We hope that other 
cities will follow the example set by New York and offer sim- 
ilar contests as a regular part of the school program. 


How About Earning Boys’ Life? 


F course, every scout wants to take Boys’ LIFE, It is go- 
ing to be more interesting than ever this year, full of the 
“dandiest” stories and finest illustrations and all sorts of- 
things you want to know. A thing you earn yourself means 
just twice as much to you as something somebody gives you, 
so get busy and earn your subscription if you haven’t one 
already. Remember, the 1921 Roosevelt Boy Scout’s Calendar 
goes with it, which is no small inducement in itself. And if 
you can get three subscriptions from your friends you can 
get Boys’ Lire yourself for one year free. Think it ever. 
Do not go without your own magazine for want of a little 
effort on your part. 
A scout is resourceful. 


Jamboree Photograhs and Slides 


HERE is on sale at the National Supply Department a full 

set of over 700 photographs taken on the Jamboree Ex- 
pedition. These are obtainable in postcard size, at the nomi- 
nal price of three for a quarter. Enlargement and lantern, 
slides of any picture of the group may be had for fifty cents 
apiece. For your convenience in ordering, a little catalogue 
booklet has. been issued indicating the general subjects of the. 
pictures obtainable. The Kineto Company of America has. also 
a set of Scout Motion Pictures available, including one called 
The Boy Scouts of America which -covers the trip to the In- 
ternational Jamboree last summer. 


Scouting in a Well Known hendomy 


OWN in Blair Academy, Blairstown, New Jersey, they have 

a wide awake scout troop. Dr. Sharpe, the President of 
Blair, has given over to the troop for its headquarters one- 
half of the big room known as Play Hall. Here the Blair 
scouts mect and have their scout reading room, with Boys’ 
LiFe and SCOUTING always on tap. They have also a fine 
telegraph set, which connects with the rooms of 
some of the scout leaders, and a wireless equip- 
ment powerful enough to get messages from 
Rome. 

Scoutmaster Budd has three assistants for 
his troop: Young Honnus, whose brother is the 
Field Executive at Newark and who has him- 
self been many years in the Movement; C. 8. 
Martin, the official scout photographer in the 
Jamboree expedition, who started in Scouting 
at the age of nine, before. the twelfth year 
registration went into effect, and was ready to 
plunge in again the minute he reached his 
twelfth birthday, and has been in it ever since; 
and Gebhard, the school football hero, for- 
whom a big future on the gridiron is predicted. 
Under these lively young leaders the troop is 
flourishing and enthusiastic. They celebrated 
Armistice Day by a _ presentation of the 
“Knights of the Square Table” at the local 
motion picture house. 

In Utica, N. Y., they have another lively 
scout troop, which in the ten consecutive years; 


(Continued on page 30) 
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RINTING is a trade 
one of the _ best 
organized in this coun- 


try, with a product that 
enters into every part of 
our business, social, and 
intellectual life—a trade 
whose impressive statis- 
tics may be followed in 
the publications of the 
Census Bureau, and 
whose distribution is all 
but universal. Printing 
is an art; so often 
styled “the art preserv- 
ative of all arts” that in 
the triteness of the 
phrase we are inclined 
to forget its truth. Print- 
ing is also in itself a 
means of education. 

In a paper once read 
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FTER such words as 

these from an ex- 
perienced educator, it is 
hardly necessary to 
point out how very prop- 
erly a knowledge of 
printing has been made 
a factor in scout train- 


ing. The scout may 
later make printing his 
business or his avoca- 
tion; but if he does 


neither, the insight he 
has gained into print- 
ing practice will have 
had its part in his all- 
round development. 


Instruction in _ print- 
ing, under competent di- 





rection, may be gained 
through various agen- 
cies. Small newspaper 





before a meeting of the 

National Education As- 

sociation, Mr. J. A, Web- 

ster put well the case for 

printing as an instrument of general edu- 
cation. “There is not,” said he, referring 
to school work, “a single recitation that 
does not emphasize the correct use of punc- 
tuation, capitalization, spelling, paragraph- 
ing, sentence construction, clearness of ex- 
pression, figures of speech, mathematical ac- 
curacy, historical correctness, and, in fact, 
every step in the process of gaining knowl- 
edge is closely linked with some phase of 
printing,” 


R. WEBSTER was arguing for the ex- 
tensive introduction of school printing- 
shops, of which he had seen the value during 
his service as instructor in printing in the 
East Technical High School of Cleveland, 
Ohio. “ Let us consider,” he continued, “ the 


many trades and professions which would 
be influenced by the presence of a_ well- 
equipped school printshop, where a maga- 


zine is edited, illustrated, managed, published, 
printed, bound, and circulated by the stu- 
dents. In the professional and industrial 
field we find job, advertising, and book com- 


positors, stoneman, pressman, press feeder, 
bookbinder, foreman, managing editor, liter- 
ary, society, scientific, shop, exchange, do- 


mestic science, and sporting editors, reporter, 
paragrapher, copyreader, proofreader, cir- 
culation manager, humorist, poet, copy- 
holder, advertisement writer, illustrator, 
cartoonist, story writer, advertising  soli- 
citor, and cover-design artist. Many of 


How long have we had apples oi 
in America? 

While apples are 
cessfully grown from 
coast, our first apple is 
to have been introduced 
England in 1629, by the 
sachusetts jay: and in 1647 Governor 
Stuyvesant imported the first recorded 
grafted tree to New Amsterdam, planting it 
at a spot later known as Third Avenue and 
Thirteenth Street. It lived many years, and 
its trunk was allowed to stand as a relic 
until 1866, when an accident demolished it, 
What is the right time to collect birds’ nests? 

Birds’ nests are found best in winter when 
the trees are bare, and without harm to 
the birds, since the nests have then served 
their purpose. Dip specimens in gasoline 
to kill vermin, and write a label for each, 
telling when, where, and how the nest was 
found, <A scrap-book of pictures of nests is 
often a help in making identifications. 
Are bats animals or birds or insects? 

tats are warm-blooded animals, mammals, 
like any animal that suckles its young, Their 
habits are not very well known, but they 
are thought to have two young to a litter, 
about July. The baby bats often travel by 
hanging to their mother’s neck, but some- 
times she tucks them away, head downward, 
on tree branches, or back of window blinds. 
Only harmless species live in this country. 
Is there such a thing as an albino sparrow? 

An albino among English sparrows is not 
uncommon. It may vary all the way from 
a really white bird, to a specimen with only 
a white feather or two to mark it. Other 
kinds of birds sometimes show albino indi- 
viduals, but this oddity is commonest with 
the English sparrow.—perhaps because that 
bird is most plentiful. 

Can the toad defend itself? 

The toad foils its enemies and preys on 
its food by fooling, not by fighting. It 
looks like a clod of dirt as long as it keeps 
still, and insects come within reach of its 
darting tongue without sensing danger. This 
resemblance to its surroundings hides the 
toad from its enemies almost as well as 
though it kept under cover, 

Can woodchuck meat be made into a palatable 
dish? 

The woodchuck may be used as meat with 
great success if the flesh is thoroughly 


now suc- 
coast to 
said 
from 
Governor of Mas- 


those m e n - 
tioned tend 
toward jour- 
nalistice 
training, 
which is 
ac knowl- 
edged as the 


best equip- 
ment for 
greater ser- 
vice along 


so many 
lines of use- 
fulness. 


€¢ PRINTING 
cation 


lessons may be 


the printshop, but for use in the study of 


of knowledge 
study of grammar, rhetoric, and composition. 
The students’ spelling is greatly strengthened 
in learning to set up words in type. 


DUN 


This article is reprinted from the Merit Badge 
Pamphlet on Printing published by National 
Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America, and 
because of lack of space, has necessarily been 
greatly curtailed. For a more extensive survey 
of the subject see the official pamphlet issued by 
National Headquarters. 
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ercise 


that 


requires the practical appli- 
gained in the concern not only the 
large. 

Spelling 
prepared, not only for use in 


in the school 


in gaining a knowledge of 
welfare of the 
child, but the welfare of the community at 


ae 
changed con- 
ditions in 


our civie life 
have made 
it highly 
necessary. it 
seems to me, 
that our 
public school 
system 
should pro- 
vide for our 
boys and 
girls a wider 
range of ex- 
subjects 


“Tt has been our observation and experi- 
ence that the benefits derived from a course 
printshop, in 


strengthening 








physics, history, English, geography, etc. practical training for the many avenues of 
The dictionary is referred to for correct spell- a useful citizen, have been beyond com- 
ing, division, and definition of words more para” .«. 

often in printing than in the preparation of . 

any other school lesson. The practical ex- It is interesting to note here in passing 
perience of arranging type in composition that Benjamin Franklin, Horace Greeley, Ar- 


and of taking proof forms a mental picture 
that leads not only to proper spelling, inden- 
tion, paragraphing, justification, spacing, and 
use of words, but also to increased knowledge 
expression. ... all 


and correct 


temus Ward, Mark Twain 
ens), Bayard Taylor, 


sret Harte, 
Dean Howells, and Joel Chandler Harris—to 
name only a few eminent Americans—were 
compositors in their earlier days. 


(Samuel L. Clem- 


William 


John Burroughs’ Troop on Nature’s Trail 
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cleansed of fat. 


mers eating greedily to accumulate fat that 
will keep him warm during his long winter 
is this fat 


nap. It 


groundy taste. 


fat, it is both tender and delicious. 
dark 
Are young birds born with their eyes closed, 


not unlike 


like kittens? 


The ’chuck spends his sum- 

Though bears are 
they eat a mixed diet. 
that gives his flesh a 
When the meat is freed of 
It tastes 


saliva before 


meat of turkey. 
and 


animals like tigers, which 


swallow, 





How does a bear’s jaw work in chewing? 
classed as 
Their 
adapted to grinding vegetable matter which 
needs to be reduced to pulp and mixed with 
passing to the 
bear’s jaw moves from side to side, not up 
down with the scissors-blade action of 
tear their flesh 


carnivorous, 
teeth are 


stomach. A 


but do not 


Birds are divided into two classes, as to food small enough to 
their style of infancy. One class of birds, chew it. 
like ducks, geese, chickens, quails, hawks, How do fishes protect themselves from the 


and owls, are hatched with their eyes open, 
or at least get them open at once, wear suits 
of down, and those that 
once. 
whose young stay in the nest,—are hatched 
blind, naked, and helpless. 
Can the varieties of pine tree be distinguished 
by the number of needles growing in each all 


can run at 


cluster? 


There are thirty-four varieties of. pine in 


North America, 
cluster, some 
ete. It is 


have the 
ber. 


same 


w-h-i-t-e, is 


remember. Its foliage ‘ from 
is very fine and z q ’ 

fringy, a bluish green, as . So ‘SS f picking 
The bark is deeply AL Ma es RM : 

furrowed, = + a nectar. 


with 
impossible to 
the number of needles in a cluster, because 
several varieties 


The white pine, 
with five needles— 
one for each letter of 
easy to 


cold of winter? 


not feel the low 
mammals do. 
when winter 


live on the ground 
The other birds,—those 


comes, 


winter and can be 
ice. Other species are 
cold weather, and lie 
some with two needles per the bottom, eating little, 
three, some with five, 
identify them by 


temperature 


Fishes are cold blooded and probably do 
as birds and 
They often move down stream 
and thus 
imprisoned in the ice of the shallows, 
fishes in the Great Lakes, etc., remain active 
caught through the 
half 

in small 


being 
Some 


escape 


dormant in 
groups at 


Do hummingbirds live on honey? 
The food of adult hummingbirds, and of 
young that can fly, consists of tiny spiders, 


may gnats, beetles, and 
num- other small insects, 
ts as well as nectar 

“wo from flowers. Often 





when they appear to 
be sipping nectar 
the horn of a 
blossom, they may be 


off the in- 


sects attracted to the 


and job offices have been 
drill-grounds for many 
of the best workmen. 
The International Typo- 
graphical Union (the employees’ organiza- 
tion) provides instruction for apprentices ; 
and the United Typothete of America (the 
employers’ organization) maintains trade- 
schools. The public school systems include 
technical and trade schools in which printing 
courses are given sometimes in night ses- 
sions. It is to be expected that a decided 
impetus will be lent to vocational instruction 
through the activities of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, whose headquar- 
ters are at Washington, D. C. Scouts should 
make inquiries through local channels, write 
to the Federal Board, or consult us. “Home” 
printing outfits, of various grades, sizes, and 


degrees of completeness, may also be pur- 
chased, Write to us if you are interested in 
them, 


The printing trades constitute an industry 
that is constantly growing through an in- 
ereasing demand for its multifold products. 
In one of its monographs the Federal Board 
for Vocational Educational has thus sum- 
marized the situation at the present time: 

“Within the last few years, technical 
schools have been established which aid in 
training for the industry. It must be clear- 
ly understood, that the schools are inter- 
connected with the trade, and are for the pur- 
pose of adding to shop training and not 
superseding it. An indispensable requisite of 
the printing industry is thorough intensive 
training and experience. In common with 
other worth while things, it cannot be hur- 
riedly or superficially mastered. Time and 
work both are necessary.” 

Why does cutting the bark 
hurt a tree? 

Cutting a _ tree’s bark is 
hurtful because the bark car- 
ries inside it a network of 
pipes, or veins, through which 
the life juices, sap, flow, These veins if 
gashed, bleed. When cut all around the 
trunk (girdled) the tree bleeds in every vein, 





and has no channel left by which sap can 
travel upward in spring to nourish new 
leaves, or downward in autumn to store 
strength in the roots, 


What is a shooting star? 

Shooting stars are meteors, thought to be 
tiny bits of matter, cherry-size or smaller, 
which have been travelling for ages in space, 
but travelling in regular paths, or orbits, 
around the sun. At certain points in space 
their orbits cross the earth’s orbit, and the 
meteor brushes violently against the earth’s 
atmosphere. This friction heats the meteor 
till it becomes incandescent and visible, burn- 
ing out in a few seconds, 

What makes bulbs grow in pebbles, without 
any dirt? ; 

sulbs put out new leaves and blossoms 
largely as a result of absorbing water, which 
combines with the food stored in the bulb 
during the previous season’s growth. This 
is why bulbs often grow well in water in 
specially shaped glass holders, in wet moss, 
in wet gravel, or in pebbles used simply to 
support the bulk in a shallow bowl of water. 
What would happen if all the birds were 

killed? 

If. all birds were killed, insects would 
flourish for a short time, or until they had 
eaten up all vegetation. Meantime, the ani- 
mals would have been starving, and would 
soon disappear. Man, with neither vegetable 
nor animal food left, would die. An object 
lesson is seen in Jamaica, where slaughter- 
ing the birds favored the grass tick, an in- 
sect, to a point where cattle-breeding has 
become almost impossible, 

How can ants in the house be routed? 

An ant pest may be curbed by wetting a 
sponge with sweetened water and leaving 
it about until ants swarm into it. It may 
then be dropped in scalding water, and 
baited again, until the ants seem to be 
through coming. Where the nests can be 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


The. 


OME years ago, when I was writing for another 

magazine, the wide-awake editor of that magazine 
turned to me and said, *‘ What is all this noise you 
are making about Daniel Boone? Boone has been 
dead for a hundred years,” I replied, **So have Robin 
Hood and Alexander Selkirk, but the boys still read 
the story of Robin Hood and Robinson Crusoe and 
they are still interested in the wonderful scout, Dan- 
iel Boone.” ‘“ That's all right,” said the editor wit) 
a twinkle in his eye, “ but don’t forget that I am an 
old newspaper man; what have you up your sleeve?” 
Then I had to confess that I was going’ to put 
Daniel Boone in the Hall of Fame where he belonged. 
Not very long ago I received a note from the same 
editor saying, ““By gum, you have got him there. 
Jianiel Boone is in the Hall of Fame!” 

Now, fellow Scouts, I did not have a vote on the 
question as to who should be a candidate for glory, 
but I knew that if I got all you boys to talking Dan- 
iel Boone, that the writers who are always keen to 
find out what you like would begin to write about 
Daniel Boone, and so they did, and the writings: were 
read by the men whose votes add names to the list 
in the Hall of Fame, and old Daniel is there with 
both feet where he belongs, and he will stay there 
for all time, all because of the mighty influence you 
boys have on those people who cater to the public. 





OT only that, but with the help of you boys 1 

have succeeded in bringing all the old pioneers 
to their own. The most stately, dignified and con- 
servative magazines are now publishing articles about 
Kit Carson, Simon Kenton, and Davy Crockett! 
What is best of all, they are backing up my oft re- 
peated ‘claim that the position of these men in the 
history of the United States is as important as that 
of Myles Standish, or any of the rest of that mag- 
nificent group of people who settled upon the bleak 
shores of New England. 

Now the secret is out, honest Injun, don’t tell any- 
one that you fellows know why there has been so 
much material in Boys’ Lire about the old buckskin- 
clad scouts. But justice to the old scouts was not 
the only reason for this propaganda, I remembered 
when I was a boy myself of scout age, and it was 
the recollection of the pleasure I derived from read- 
ing Cooper’s Leather Stocking Stories, and Capt 
Mayne Reed’s vivid tales of adventure on the old 
Santa Fe Trail, the lives of Wetzell, Davy Crockett, 
Kit Carson and General Simon Kenton, Daniel Boone 
and the forgotten books of Hall’s Western Tales— 
yes, it was the memory of the fascinating romance 
of these books that convinced me that the boys of 
today, being the same kind of boys as those of yes- 
terday, must also be interested in the historic’ lives 
and adventures of the great men who made history, 
and gave us the vast empire west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. Every scout believes in 


The simple things, the true things, 
The: silent men who do things. 


ND this is the month of January, the Moon of Black 

Smoke among the Indians, the moon in which Paul Re- 
vere was born and Daniel Webster, and Edgar Allan Poe, and 
the great scout John C, Fremont, the great southerner Rob- 
ert E. Lee, the unique General Israel Putnam, delightful old 
Ethan Allen, all these fellows were born in January, but— 
don’t speak it out loud—but so was Benedict Arnold, the trai- 
tor, and Emperor William the Second. That is tough on Jan- 


uary, but don’t blame the black smoke moon, she couldn't 
help it. To help balance the books in favor of January, how- 
ever, it must not be forgotten that Ben Franklin also was 


born in this month, and if you fellows are up-to-date scouts, 
you will, before the month is finished, go to the library and 
read up all about these Americans so that you may be able to 
tell your scoutmaster all the important and interesting things 
they accomplished in their stirring and energetic lives. 

January, you know, is named after Janus, a funny old 
heathen god with two heads. he was like some politicians we 
know, he looked both ways. In fact, he was something like the 
writer who is looking forward at the glorious prospect the 
future holds for you feHows, and backward at the buckskin- 
clad Seouts of America from whom all scouts receive their 
inspiration. 

Among the Indians January had various other names, very- 
hard-to-bear-moon, moon-of-difficulties, ete., while February 
was called the-bare-spots-on-the-trail, hard-mouth moon, moon- 
the-coon-comes-out. 

Speaking of coons, many 
people who wear furs, and the 
skins of animals which have 
been trapped, and a lot of 
women who wear feathers from 
birds that have been shot for 
the purpose of supplying their 


cruel unthinking heads_ with 
feathers, made a great outcry 
when I unguardedly told the 


boys how to trap in order to 
supply these people with the 
furs they covet. Now, the 
writer will confess that he him- 
self never used the steel trap, 
but he has trapped for the pur- 
pose of catching wild animals 
alive and when he was a kid 
the same as you fellows, he 
had a regular zoological gar- 
den in his backyard, rabbits, 
raccoons, possums, crows, the 
how extinct passenger pigeons, 
besides a lovely lake made of 
two scow shaped washing ma- 
chines and filled with live fish 
and water plants. 


O-DAY the backyard is al- 
most as extinct as the pas- 
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shears made for that purpose or with a cold chisel or 
by placing the wire flat upon a solid piece of wood 
and using the blade of a hatchet for a chisel. Cut 
the wire by hammering on the head of the hatchet 
and driving the blades through the wires. 





EFORE the cages are put together, however, you 
must provide a doorway which at first seems to 

be the most difficult thing to do, but it is only diffi- 
cult in appearance. In fact this whole cage is one 
of the easiest things in handicraft to make. In the 
first place you knock your old tin cans: apart until 





nd END HERE 
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you get a piece of tin, we will say like the shape of 
Figs. 6-B and 6-C, it may, however, be any old shape. 

To make it of the size and shape we wish we fold 
ly it over at the dotted line, as it is started in 6-C, and 
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By Dan Beard 


senger pigeons, so I must tell you how to make cages 
for small mammals, like squirrels, American white- 
footed mice, short-tailed meadow mice or voles, which. 
a fellow may keep in his own room. 


THE MATERIAL 
is wire netting with a mesh of about a quarter of an 
inch or maybe a half inch, some old tin cans, a ham- 
mer, a wire nail, and some copper wire or ‘picture 
wire. 

The simplest cage is made of a roll of wire netting with 
the edges sewed together to form a cylinder, shown in Fig. 
1, and a circular top and bottom. The next most simple 
ene is shown by Fig. 2, a cage with a half round top: a 
handy little cage in which to carry pets is shown by Fig. 3. 
Fig. 4 shows one made in the shape of a house. 

Now then, in order to make these cages it is not necessary 
to cut the wire netting up into many pieces, if you first make 


; A PATTERN 
of stiff wrapping paper and bend your pattern in the form 
you desire so that you may be certain that it will fit. together 
properly and accurately, the pattern for Fig. 4 would be like 
that shown in Fig. A, 4, when the two ends are bent up and 
the two sides bent up, you will have it the shape of a house, 
with a roof, the roof of course must be bent in the center 
along the dotted lines. so that it will be in the form of a 
roof, then the loosa edges May 
be stitched together with the 
wire, and the ends of the wire 
neatly twisted together by the 
use of a pai* of pincers. The 


wire netting may be cut*with 


hammer it flat as it is shown completed in Fig. 6. 
This we do to give a smooth edge to our piece of tin 











so that it will not cut the hand, or the creatures con- 
fined in the cage. 

Of course, we cannot sew tin like we would a piece 
of cloth, even a tenderfoot has sense enough to know 
that, so we will take our wire nail, Fig. 6, and drive 
holes through the tin with the nail, by first placing the 
tin on a solid piece of wood, and then using a ham- 
mer, and after we have made the holes through the tin 
we will fit it on the raw edges of the wire netting 
where the doorway has been cut. In order to do this 
the side pieces must be made of the form shown in 
Fig. 7, so that the edges which stand up and down 
will fit the door sill above and below, as shown in Fig. 
8. The letter T in all these cases being the tin. Fig. 
9 shows how to sew the tin on the door itself, after 
the doorway or opening has been finished, and when 
the doorway has been hemmed, like a hemstitched 
handkerchief, the door is easily fastened to the door 
jambs with hinges nrade of wire loops, after which a 
wire loop and a hook, Fig. 10 canebe made to securely 
lock the door. 


INCE this is the Moon of Difficulties suppose we 
try something more difficult than the preceding 
stunts, let us make 


A TRAVELING CAGE 

for small pets and we will make it after the ‘pattern 
of one I have and in which I have carried flying 
squirrels from Indiana to Connecticut. This cage is 
mide of a tin coffee can, Fig. 11, five and three- 
quarter inches tall and four and one-quarter inches in 
diameter, Figs. 12, 15. and 16 show the front end 
with the door closed, Fig. 15 the rear end with the 
barred window. made by cutting a hole in the bottom 
of the can and soldering short pieces of wire across 
the opening. Figs. 13 and 14 show how the hinge 
and the catch of the front door is made respectively 
of a piece of tin and bits of wire soldered 
an to the can, Letter C, Figs. 12, 15 
and 16 show how the stand is made of 
a strip of tin bent up at its ends and 
soldered on to the can. 

Letter A, Fig. 15 is a disk made of 
the bottom of a cigar box which fits 
tightly in the can (see dotted lines Fig. 
15 and A, Fig. 16) and serves a parti- 
tion separating the nesting room in the 
rear from the front hall or area way. 

B. Fig. 16 is a bit of tin soldered on 
to the opening cut in the lid of the box 
so as to partly close up the hallway 
and give less opportunity for the prisoner 
to escape when the door is opened. The dotted line on the 
lid, Fig. 11, shows how the circular door.7ay is cut in the 
lid before the latter is soldered t6 the can. When collecting 
on a hike a handkerchief is a very good thing in which to 
carry small mammals, Fig, 17, but keep the handkerchief in 
the hand and then the mice or squirrels will make no attempt 
to gnaw their way out. 

Any sort of a muslin bag is the proper thing in which to 
carry snakes, Figs. 18 and 19. 

In Fig. 5, the cage the boy is carrying is not unlike one 
I made in which to keep some white-footed mice. This was 
a tall narrow cage about the shape of Fig. 5, if the latter 
is set on end, and it had a bottom made of a sheet of tin 
sewed onto the wire netting with picture wire, as described 
for the doorway. In the top of the wire cage an abandoned 


bird’s nest still in the original crotch of small branches 
where the bird had built it, was wired to the side of the 
cage. The little white-footed mice used the bird’s nest for 


their sleeping quarters. The bottom of the cage was sodded 
with grass, and after a time the mice took the bird’s nest all 
to pieces and carried the material to the floor, 
there they added the grass which they nibbled off from 
the sod, and made a nest in the earth of the sod itself. Some- 
time after this nest was com- 
pleted it was examined and 
was found to contain a whole 
family of funny little mice. 
The writer has also kept 


VOLES 


or short-tailed 
in these cages, but they were 
never as gentle pets as the 
white-footed mice, in fact the 
meadow mice were quite savage 
and would jump at any per- 
son who approached: the cage. 
I have also kept chipmunks in 


meadow mice 


similar cages and they make 
very pretty and_ interesting 
pets. They thrive on grain of 


any kind or bread, and, in fact. 
almost any food that a chicken 


will eat is greedily devoured 
by our pretty little striped 
friends. 














M, looks like there’s 
“TH a big storm brewing, 
eh, Frank?” Mr. 


Hanley turned care- 
fully in his seat on the swing- 
ing scafford as he spoke, and 
looked at the big black cloud 
that had suddenly obscured the 
hot July sun. 

“It sureby does, father,” 
Frank replied, as he, too, 
turned ta _ look. “Guess Till 
have just about time enough 
to finish this column before it 
breaks.” 

‘* Well, I've finished this one, 
so I guess I'll go down,” his 
father said, gathering up his 
brushes and paint pails. 
“Don’t stay too long, lad, for 
this looks like it’s going to be 
a humdinger.” 

“Don’t worry about me, fa- 
ther, for I'll only be a few min- 
utes in finishing this and then 
I'll be right down,” Frank re- 
plied. ‘I believe I'll stay up 
in the dome and watch the 
storm, though,” he added, as he 
again looked at the gathering 
clouds. “It'll be worth watch- 
ing or I miss my guess.” 

Then he _ quietly resumed 
work on his column, while his 
father let himself down to the 
ledge below, and disappeared 
into the interior of the cupola. 
Ile was very anxious to finish 
this column, for it was the last 
one to do before they moved 
the seaffold around. His father 
had been awarded the contract 
to paint the cupola of the big 
Capitol, and it meant a great 
deal to them in a business way, 
especially if they could get it 
finished promptly. Frank and 
his father had, as usual, kept 
the most dangerous part of the 
work for themselves, the paint- 
ing of the outside of the 20- 
foot columns that support the 

top of the cupola and the statue 
of Freedom that surmounts it. 

So absorbed did Frank become in his work 
that he paid no attention to the deepening 
gloom. ‘Totally unaware of the swift gather 
ing of the terrific storm forces, he continued 
ta ply his brush with the accurate careless- 
ness of the professional painter. Not until 
the last spot had been covered did he turn 
from his task. And then the sight that met 
his eyes was so awe-inspiring that for a mo- 
ment he simply sat and stared. 


LL along the western horizon was a nar- 
row strip of thick clouds that glowed with 
a dull, phosphorescent brightness. Immediate- 
ly above this and extending halfway to the 


zenith, was the heaviest black cloud that 
Frank had ever seen and it seemed to be 
traveling toward him with meteoric speed. 


Just before it reached the zenith it split into 
two equal parts, leaving a widening streak 
of gray between. And then both parts 
settled into a neck and neck race for Frank's 
scaffold. At least, that is the way it looked 
to him. 

At last realizing the increasing danger of 
his position, Frank hurriedly gathered up his 
brushes and pails, and lowered them to the 
ledge below. The scaffold consisted of a six- 
teen-foot ladder with two eight-inch boards 
laid along the rungs, Near each end of the 
ladder a heavy rope was fastened, and this 
ran through pulleys attached to the base of 


the statue and back to the ladder again, 
where it was fastened in a big-looped slip 
knot. In this way the painters could work 


at any height they wished merely by loosen- 
ing the ends of these ropes and raising or 
lowering themselves to the desired place. 
Frank had handled both ropes alone, but it 
took time and great care, so he intended to 
descend hand over hand as his father had 
done, by means of another rope which was 
also fastened to one end of the ladder and 
dangled in front of the little door opening 
into the cupola some twenty feet below. 
But before descending, Frank wished to 
make sure that the scaffold would not blow 
xway during the storm, so he went to the 
other end of it to try to lash it fast. Stoop- 
ing on hands and knees he reached down to 
catch the loose part of the rope that hung 
from the big slip knot. Just as his hands 
closed around it the storm broke. With the 
impetus of a, sixty mile speed maintained for 
thousands -of miles, and with a _ thousand- 
tongued shriek of fiendish glee, it rushed 
upon its victim. So suddenly did it come 
that Frank was unbalanced. He tried fran- 
tically to recover himgelf, but the scaffold was 
swaying so much that it Was of no avail, and 
he felt himself going down head first. But he 
still clung to the rope, and he managed to 
break the force of his descent somewhat by 
trying to cling to the ladder with toes and 
heels. And then he found himself hanging 
to the rope some six feet below the ladder. 
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Illustrated by S. Gordon Smythe 


tedious nerve-racking work, 








He lay there and watched it, spellbound 


Vy YHIPPED about as he was by the fury of 

the gale, he could hardly catch his 
breath. And then of a sudden he became aware 
of a slipping sensation, and he glanced upward 
to discover that the ladder seemed to be far- 
ther above him than he had thought. Every- 
thing seemed to be all right, but—the slip 
knot. That was it. The rope by which he was 
hanging was the loose end of the slip knot 
that held the scaffold, and the big loop was 
slowly pulling out. They had always made 
a big loop when tying these knots, and had 
always drawn it as_ tightly as _ possible. 
Prank was devoutly thankful for this fact, 
but he was nevertheless going down, slowly 
and a little at a time it is true, but there 
was no telling when the loop might pull out 
entirely. And when it did, he was doomed. 
He had seen too many accidents in his work 
not to realize what such a fall would mean. 
If there were only some way to get something 
through the loop, or some way that he could 
manage to get back up on the scaffold. He 
did not dare attempt to climb up hand over 
hand on the rope he was hanging to, for any 


An American 


HE most notable achievement of American 

wireless men in recent years has re- 
mained until recently almost unknown. When 
the American forces in France turned over 
to the French Government the other day the 
great wireless station they have been build- 
ing at Croix d’Hins, the story of this great 
achievement was made public for the first 
time. The gigantic station stands as a mon- 
ument to American skill and energy. Its 
towers are only slightly lower than the fa- 
mous Eiffel Tower at Paris, while there are 
eight of these towers and the plant is seven 
times as powerful as that of the Eiffel sta- 
tion, The plant built by America and now 
presented to the French Government is by far 
the most powerful in the world. 

When General Pershing reached France it 
was decided that a powerful radio station 
was needed to safeguard the American fleet 
at sea and establish efficient communication 
between our several forces on land and sea. 
Many cables had been cut by the Germans 
and the entire cable system was threatened. 
At the time the armistice was signed Amer- 
ica had 5,000 wireless operators in the ser- 
vice and maintained 150 stations, including 
fifteen air stations equipped with naval radio 
apparatus. 

The most expert mechanics and radio ex- 
perts at the disposal of the Government were 
engaged to construct the great wireless sta- 
tion near Bordeaux. The erection of the 
steel towers of such height presented unusual 
difficulties. The great station comprises a 
quadrilateral formed of eight towers rising to 
a height of 850 feet. From the tops of these 





-little sudden strain 
entirely. gut he 
soon, for even the 
the wind might 
moment. 

As he hung there, grimly clinging to the 
rope, he thought as he had never thought be- 
fore. And then contrary to all the precepts 
of his profession, he looked downward. Far 
below, on the roof of the dome, bobbed the 
knotted end of the rope, and as he saw it, 
Frank realized in a flash the only thing that 
he could do to save himself. There was noth- 


loosen the knot 
must do something very 
swaying of his body in 
loosen the knot at any 


might 


ing but the rope that he could cling to. The 
columns that he had been painting were 
set right into the wall of the cupola, and 


there were no crevices even in the wall that 
could offer him any hold if he should 
swing over to it. So the rope was his only 
chance. 


ITH infinite care he shifted his weight to 
his left hand, and with his right he 
reached down and began working the loose 
rope slowly through his hand. It was slow, 
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Wireless Triumph 





are suspended 
tenna which use 


the twenty wires of the an- 
a power of 140,000 volts. 
The efficiency is increased and the work 
speeded up by introducing automatic high 
sheed transmitting and receiving apparatus. 

The great station was only twenty per 
cent. completed at the time the armistice 
was signed. The work was continued, how- 
ever, and has only just been completed. It 
has been officially turned over to France at 
cost in the name of Lafayette. The new sta- 
fon makes Bordeaux the greatest radio cen- 
ter in the world. The most powerful German 
stations are completely outclassed. When 
the station was planned a private company 


estimated that it would cost $400,000 to 
construct. Under the direction of the naval 
experts the expense was considerably re- 
duced. 


On being completed the station was thor- 
oughly tested out by American engineers and 
wireless experts working for the United 
States Navy, in conjunction with French ex- 
perts. The tests required under the agree- 
ment of the two governments covered a pe- 
riod of thirty days. During this time every 
ship-in the United States in all parts of the 
world was notified to be on the lookout for 
signals from the new station. The signal 
thrown out around the world was the word 
“ Lafayette.” Reports were made at inter- 
vals of five days by all these floating sta- 


tions. When the great station is in regular 
operation it will have’ four shifts of oper- 
ators. The capacity of the station will be 


10,000 words an hour or a quarter of a mill- 
ion words every day. 





but he kept doggedly at it. 
When he had worked some ten 
feet of the rope through his 
hand, he looped it over his 
shoulder, thus relieving some- 
what the strain on his hand. 
Then, after what seemed ages 
“to him, he felt the knot in 
his hand. Making another 
loop over his shoulder, he 
grasped the knot in his teeth. 


and then hung for a moment 
resting. Another little slip 
in the big knot above him 


aroused him’ to that necessity 
for quick action. Again shift- 
ing his weight to his left hand, 
he took the knot from ‘between 
his teeth, replacing it by the 


rope some two feet from the 
end, Looping the knotted end 
over this, he quickly made a 
heavy triple knot that could 
easily be thrown, 

The boards that had lain 
across the ladder had blown 
away when the _ storm first 


broke, leaving it entirely bare. 
Carefully gauging the distance, 
he drew back his hand, and 
with the first momentary lull 
in the force of the wind, he 
launched the heavy knot out- 
ward and upward. Above the 
outer side of the ladder it 
Sailed, and then, aided by the 
wind, the knot fell inward and 


dropped between the rungs. 
The strain from his effort in 
throwing the end upward had 





caused the slip knot to give 
again, and his strength was 
rapidly waning. But the knot 
was still several feet above him, 
and he. must bring it within 
reach, no matter what the 
cost. One loop of the rope was 
still over his left shoulder. 
Grasping this about midway, 
he forced a sort of running 
coil along the rope above him 


by an upward movement of 
his hand. Another _ similar 
effort was necessary before the knot came 


within his reach, and it was none to soon, 
for the added strain on the slip knot was 
causing it to slip dangerously. 


S he grasped the big knot, he involuntar- 

ily shifted some of his weight, which 
pulled the slack loop that had hung just below 
him against his feet, forcing him to bend his 
knees to maintain his balance. Thus he 
rested for a moment, his left hand still grasp- 
ing the rope as it came down from the slip 
knot, his foot resting in the bottom of the 
V formed by the rope as it went back up over 
the ladder, and his right hand grasping the 
knotted end. The slipping of the knot had 
lowered him so that he was not more than 
seven or eight feet above the ledge to 
which opened the window from the cupola, 
.but he was several feet to one side. And it 
was only directly in front of the little win- 
dow, which was set deeply in the wall, that 
he could get a secure place to rest. Even 
the weight that still came on the slip knot 
might at any moment cause it to slip out, 
and he did not have sufficient strength left 
to climb back up to the ladder. 

Leaning against the rope to steady him- 
self, he let go with his left hand and grasped 
the rope forming the other side of his V. 
Then pulling his hands toward ene another, 
he was able to secure a hold on both strands 
of the rope with each hand. Alternately 
shifting his weight from hand to hand, he 
worked them upward until he stood straight 
again. This left him nearly two feet of loose 
rope where the big knot came. Again leaning 
against the rope to steady himself, and hang- 
ing on with only his left hand, he worked 
the knot up into his right hand, passed it 
around the upward “stroke” of the V, and 
knotted it in a half hitch. Pulling it as 
tight as possible, he grasped the rope with 
both hands just below this knot, loosened his 
foot, and began to swing back and forth. 

His weight coming now directly on the 
rope that passed through the knot caused it 
to slip, but he had drawn it tightly enough 
to cause it to slip only slowly and in little 
jerks. Whenever it ceased to slip, a little ad- 
ditional jerk started it again, and all the 
time he was swinging in a wider are. If 
the rope should slip all the way until it 
was drawn tightly around the ladder, it 
would leave him below the level of the ledge. 
But by swinging back and forth as he was, 
he hoped to be able to land on the ledge 
before it had slipped that far. After what 
seemed an eternity, he saw the ledge just 
below him, and on the next swing, and with 
the rope slipping all too rapidly above 
him, he made his_ effort, Throwing 
his feet sidewise as he came opposite the 
window, and releasing his left band, he 
stopped himself by digging in with both feet 
(Concluded on page 35) 
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that Jim Heath prized 

above all else they were 

his .30-.30 and his old 
hound, ‘Grey. Nine years: of 
big game hunting and fight- 
ing had left their scars on 
the old dog’s face, although 
to look into his honest, gen- 
tle eyes, one would not have 
taken him for a fighter. But 
from the time he had bayed 
and fought his first bear as 
a year old pup, Grey had 
showed such absolute fear- 
lessness that he had won 
the lasting admiration and 
respect of dogs and master 
alike. Jim loved all his 
dogs but old Grey was a 
real “ pal” and held a place 
of special importance in the 
pack. 

One afternoon as Jim 
finished cleaning the old 
Winchester, and _  squinted 
meditatively down the bar- 
rel, he noticed that Grey did 
not show any of his usual 
interest in the proceedings. 

It was midsummer and 
the old hound lay blinking 
contentedly in the warm 
southern sun. Jim puckered 
up his lips and gave a faint 
toot, a perfect imitation of 
the big hunting horn that 
hung from a nearby peg. 
The dog did not look up. 
Jim frowned, “ Getting deaf, 
I reckon. Poor old pup! 
He’s shore had a hard life.” 

Then he tooted again, this 
time a little louder. Grey 
woke up with a start and 
whined with pleasure. He 
knew what the horn and 
Winchester meant, and he 
thumped his tail antici- 
patingly. Jim raised the 
rifle to his shoulder and 
sighted at an imaginary wild cat just above 
the cabin door. This was too much for Grey. 
He lifted up his voice in sheer joy and in 
another minute every dog on the place was at 
the door, baying and yelping with excitement. 
Jim grinned leniently for a moment and then 
picked up his ramrod and yelled, “ Hush up! 
Who told you all that anybody was going 
hunting? Cut out that racket or I'll leave 
every last one of you at home and -Old Grey 
and I'll go out and catch the game ourselves.” 
Whether the dogs understood this or not, 
they understood the tone, and soon scattered, 
each to find his own particular spot to curl 
up and sleep. 


is there were two things 


Big stood his rifle in the corner and went 
out to the corral after his old roan mare. 
A long distance call had come that morning 
from Dan Larsen, foreman of the Loch Meade 
ranch, asking Jim to bring his dogs and drive 
over at once. .A big catamount, so Larsen 
had said, was playing havoc with the pigs 
and turkeys on the place, and knowing the 
reputation of Jim and his dogs, the ranch- 
man had come to Jim at once for help. 

Jim had hesitated at first because of the 
warm weather and consequent danger of 
snakes, but finally consented after much urg- 
ing on the part of Larsen. After he had 
hitched up the mare to his little buck board, 
Jim took down his horn and blew a long 
blast. 

“Come on, pups,” he whooped, “ We're in 
for a big time to-night. Reckon you can 
stand a good hard run, old man?”, he asked 
of Grey. 

Grey leaped up to his customary place on 


, 
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‘I did,” was the answer. 

“When did you do it?” 

“September 2nd, 3d and 4th. The sign- 
board had just been erected, and we began 
work on the morning of the 2nd, and finished 
about the middle of the afternoon of the 
4th.” 

The crowd took a long breath, as if it 
considered the suspense ended. 

“Did you repaint the signboard after the 
accident?” Lawyer Morgan asked, 

"|e 


AWYER Morgan requested the photograph 
for a moment, and showed it to the 
witness. 

“Is this a true picture of the painting 
as it is now, omitting, of course, the top 
and the ends, which are not visible?” 

“ro 

“That’s the case for the defense,” Lawyer 
Morgan said. 

The judge held out his hand for the photo- 
graph, and carefully studied it again. 

“Counsel for the accused has referred to 
the striking similarity of the ‘scene you 





“You ain’t no two year old and all the tail waggin’ in the world won’t make you one” 


the seat as an answer to such a ridiculous 
question and wiggled his whole body with 
joy. Jim picked out four of his best pups, 
locked the others im their pen amid great 
protests, and drove off through the pine 
woods. Loch Meade lay thirty miles to the 
northwest and it was well after dark when 
Jim drove up in front of the ranchhouse and 
ealled for a light. Larsen came out with a 
lantern and looked the outfit over. 

“Say, pardner,”’ he drawled, ‘‘ them’s shore 
a fine lookin’ bunch of dogs. Where’s old 
Grey? I’ve heard a lot about that old fel- 
low.” Jim held the lantern up proudly and 
replied, ‘“‘There he is. The best dog that 
ever wagged a tail, and he’d rather run a 
wild cat than eat.” 

“Well, he'll have a chance tonight,’ as- 
serted Larsen grimly, ‘“‘ but come in and have 
some supper before we start.” Jim chained 
up his dogs to some quava bushes and fol- 
lowed the ranchman into the house. While 
Jim ate, Larsen regaled him with stories of 
the big cat’s daring feats. 

“Why this here cat,” stated the ranchman 
excitedly, ‘‘ beats all you ever see. He comes 
right up to the hog pen in the big broad open 
day time and picks out the exact little pig he 
wants. And he’s shore a big ’un! In case 
he don’t take a tree but decides to stop an’ 
fight, which I reckon he’s more’n apt to do, 
he'll whip all your dogs.” 

Jim smiled as he thought about staunch 
old Grey outside and replied quietly, ‘“ He 
may kill ’em but he'll never whip one of 
’em.” 

Larsen had gone to the door and after 
peering up at the sky a moment called over 
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In the Glare of the Headlight 


(Concluded from page 9) 


his shoulder, “ Well, let’s be hittin’ the woods. 
The moon’'s‘up and there’s a heavy dew. The 
dogs ought to could hold a track fine a night 
like this.” 

“All right, show me your wild cat,” 
grunted Jim, picking up his precious .30-.30, 
and following the ranchman down the steps. 
The dogs whimpered eagerly in the cool night 
air but a word from Jim quieted them down 
and silently the little party struck off through 
the piney woods toward the swamp. 


HE pups immediately began to range back 

and forth through the woods but old Grey 
trotted quietly behind Jim and did not even 
taise his head when Vic, a big spotted hound, 
began to show signs of striking. 

“Let’s stop a minute and see what the 
pup’s after,” suggested Larsen but Jim’s only 
answer was to reply shortly, “ Don’t worry 
about the pup. Watch the old dog. When 
he gets interested, then it’s time for us to 
pay attention. He knows that’s a rabbit and 
he also knows that this ain’t wild cat coun- 
try. Watch him when we hit the bayhead!” 
Then raising his voice, “ You! Vic! Come 
off of that rabbit!” : 

Vie ceased all efforts to unravel the- rabbit 
track at once, and trotted sheepishly off 
through the trees in search of larger game. 

After a short walk, Larsen turned down a 
little lane to the right and stopped before a 
large gate. 

“Now,” said he, “we're right near this 
cat’s favorite hangout. The hog pens are up 
to our right and directly ahead is an old 
orange grove. If the dogs start him in here, 


he may take right back across the pine hills, 
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painted on the signboard to the general view 
along the pike approaching it—how do you 
account for that?” he asked the painter. 

“Well, Judge,’ the witness answered, 
shifting uneasily, “you see, I create these 
Scenes offhand as I work, and as I had just 
come up the pike, and as it was there, handy, 
I used it somewhat as a model.” 

The judge deliberated a moment, then 
said: 

“The accused is discharged. And I would 
suggest to the police department that the 
Lenox Park Development Co. be requested 
to remove or alter this signboard. In that 
location it is dangerously realistic.” 

While the young chauffeur was shaking 
Roy’s hand and almost tearfully thanking 
him, another hand was thrust forward, palm 
open. 


“Shake. You'll make a lawyer yet.” 
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The man was one of the. leading lawyers 
of the city, and at the head of a large and 
influential law office. 

“A woman client of our office asked me 
to come here personally in behalf of a former 
employe in whom she is interested,” the 
lawyer explained, having noted Roy’s look 
of surprise at seeing a successful practitioner 
in a police station court, ‘“‘and I am glad 
I came. Your defense was decidedly worth 
hearing. 

“Thank you,” said Roy. 

‘How would you like to come into our 
office?” the big lawyer inquired. ‘“ We'd 
gladly find a place for a young man like you. 
We'd like to have you to handle our smaller 
cases, like this one, for instance, at first. 
We'd put your name on the door and asso- 
ciation with us would give you prestige. 
Working your way up alone to where you'll 
have a money-making reputation is likely to 
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or he’s liable to head right 
down into the swamp. At 
any rate, he won’t waste any 
time stayin’ around these 
parts, so be ready to travel 
and travel fast.” 

While the ranchman had 
been speaking, old Grey had 
raised his head and sniffed 
the gentle night breeze. A 
faint pungent scent came to 
his nostrils and noiselessly 
he slipped through the gate 
and melted into the shadows. 
Larsen did not notice this 
and upon looking down 
asked, ‘‘Where’s the old 
timer?” 

There was a funny little 
smile on Jim’s face as he 
answered, “Just sit tight, 
pardner, and you'll soon 
find out. That dog's got 
his mind on wild cats to- 
night and something tells 
me that we’re going to be 
moving some in about five 
minutes.” 


— as he spoke there 
was a long clear howl 
from the other end ‘of the 
field as old Grey hit the 
fresh track of the big cat. 
Vic was over the gate like 
a flash and the other pups 
squirmed through and under 
as best they could, fairly 
shouting with eagerness. In 
another minute the whole 
pack had taken off through 
the piney woods in full cry 
and the chase was on. With 
an earsplitting whoop, Jim 
vaulted the gate, and tore 
after the hounds, shouting 
for Larsen to follow. 

But there was no need 
for this for Dan was at his 
heels and in between breaths 
managed to gasp, “ Great 
snakes ! Ain’t they goin’ yonder! Don't 
let "em get out of hearin’ or we'll lose ’em 
shore.” But the cat had circled and the 
two men stopped to listen. 

“Just listen to that Vic dog,” panted 
Larsen in ecstacy. ‘“ Ain’t that the finest 
music you ever heard?” The big spotted 
pup was running as only a hunt-crazy pup 
can run, baying every jump, his deep voice 
carrying clearly above the shrill yelping of 
the rest and blending beautifully with old 
Grey’s bell-like “‘ tenor.”” Dude, a long legged 
red-bone hound of old Kentucky stock, was 
running neck and neck with Vic for the lead 
and Larsen turned to Jim with a beaming 
face. 

“That’s worth fifty dollars a minute,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘and one thing is certain—that 
cat shore can’t stay where he is much 
longer.” 

The cat evidently realized this too, for 
after another vain attempt to shake off his 
pursuers by circling, he straightened out for 
another long run, and soon the baying of 
the hounds had died away in the distance, 
the hunters vainly trying to keep within 
hearing and finally stopping to rest from 
sheer exhaustion. 

“Reckon he'll go right on to Canada at 
the rate he’s goin’ now,” grinned Larsen 
from his seat on a pine stump. “He shore 
is the most inconsiderate varmint I ever did 
see. Why, this is more runnin’ than I’ve 
done since old man Miller’s bull broke loose 
two years back.” 

Jim Heath smiled. He was used to rough 
country and fast chases but this was admit- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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take quite a while. It generally does, What 


do you say?” 


OY thought rapidly, almost his . first 

thought being of what his old law-college 
professor had told him: to always do his 
best, in small things as well as big, for al- 
ways some eye was observing, appraising. 
It was a great offer, he knew, to have his 
name on the door of Grady & Jefferson, and 
he was tempted to jump at the chance, Then 
came another thought, like a flash of light, 
It would be easier, then, but would it be 
best for him in the end? Wouldn’t it be 
better to determinedly make his fight alone 
and win or—no, just win. It would, he 
thought. 

“Mr. Grady, I can’t tell you how greatly 
I appreciate your offer,” he said, “but I 
don’t think it would be good for me. I think 
I'll fight it out by myself.” 

The grizzled old lawyer of hundreds of 
court battles regarded him keenly, a twinkle 
in his gray eyes. Then he said: 

“Morgan, I wouldn’t think any less of 
you if you took up my offer, but I don’t 
know but that I think more of you for turn- 
ing it down. Now, I know you'll win!” 
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boy with a face perpetually wreathed in smiles. 

And with the return of his strength his racial char- 
acteristics began te appear, and it was then that he 
showed his love of the sea. Not that he disliked the 
land, for he took a willing and useful part in all their 
explorations, but the instant he stepped into a boat he 
became a different person and seemed to radigte 


enthusiasm. : 
‘ea te > 
He was never happier than when he could entice George 
to accompany him on some trip or quest along the bleak 


coast, and many a stirring adventure the two had far 
out on the Behring Sea rollers. 

It was after they had reached a large bay where the 
mountains were low and grass-grown that Johnny sug- 
gested a trip to an island well out to sea where they 
could secure eggs. 

“No more island, no more rock for a long time,” he 
said, pointing eastward, “ We better ketchum gull eggs 
now.” 

“If that is the case you had better go,” the Doctor 


suggested; “eggs will take the place of meat and if you 


can get a good supply we will not need to kill any 
caribou.” 
EORGE needed no further inducement and an hour 


later they were well on their way to the great shaft 


of rock that towered above some surf-battered reefs 
tive miles from the coast. They approached it from the 
landward side, for there the walls were less precipitous 
and Johnny knew of a rocky gully which would give 
them an easy route to the summit. 

Armed with a sack in which to carry the eggs and 
the tracking line to enable them to reach the narrow 
ledges in safety, they clambered upward, and soon they 
were looking down from the fog draped summit on the 


surf breaking far below, 
Clouds of gulls circled about them as they moved over 
the smooth summit, but, evidently profiting by experience, 













faint shout of wart 
| ing. Clutching the sharp rocks with a grip of desperatio 
jhe pulled himself onto the ledge while a shower of broke 
‘rock rattled past. For some minutes he lay gasping, partl 


‘when he felt a slight jar and heard a 
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organization has only changed scout- 
The troop was started by an 
Englishman, Mr. 8S. 8S. Alpin. Mr. Franklin 
Harrington, now and has been for six 
years the Scoutmaster. The troop celebrated 
its decennial last October.; So many troops 
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disband and revive again, that a troop of ten 











son,” also * 


had a 
the Shelter.’ 





reference to the Scout Mothers who are par- 
ticularly active and generous in their co- 
operation with their Scout sons. For instance, 
I read in ome issue, “The Town Scout 
Mothers have made available at once for the 
commencement of work on the Shelter Pavil- 
ion and arrangements have been made for 
getting the boys out and other preliminaries 
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years’ continuous life is worthy of special 
consideration. for next sum 
: Montclair Mothers ing October 28th. 
i N looking over the Montclair Scout Gazette, are to come 
: which reaches us regularly and is always had a most 
interesting and stimulating, I find frequent 


this? 


mer’s use.” 


up,’ and 


interesting 


Troop 


It 


Five 


does 


meeting 
They are to have a course of talks this sea- 
Mothers and 
sale last Saturday, netted $27.50 for 


me. 


last 


accomplished. so as to have the place ready 
And again, “ Troop 
Nine Mothers are to have their regular meét- 
Many matters of interest 
“Troop Four Mothers 


week, 


Boys 


I know 
nothing finer than to have the mothers of 
our boys vitally interested in Scouting, work- 
ing for it and with it, giving their thoughts 


Doesn't it give you a good feeling to read 


of 


comes to grief on the edge of a cli 
ravine 


Are 


deep 


and it was in this critical situation that John 


they 
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the best way 
Divesting himself of the sack and 


the birds had made their nests on the narrow ledges — 
one a aaah ~ —— ee full Qn account of their strange appearance and interesting habits 
possession of his strength, George posted him on the the Dee ‘ “pe, 
edge of the cliff where a jutting rock would enable him 1e Doctor and the boys spent many hours watching them 
to anchor the tracking line, and after fastening the bag 
to his belt he made a loop in the end of the line and George reached the ledge, and when the weight on the rope 
started downward across the cliff. - relaxed he wiped the blood from his rope-galled 

Had he stopped to think he would have arranged a series looked for another anchor. 
of signals with Johnny, for the thunder of the surf and the In the meantime, George had decided on 
screaming of the sea-fow] made communication difficult, The get out of his difficulties. 
ledge that he wanted to reach, however, was not far below’ his heavy boots he made them fast in the 
him and as he could see many nests scattered along it he the rope a smart jerk. At first, Johnny 
thought that it would be but a few minutes’ work to fill stand but a series of sharp jerks and a 
his bag and return. George gave him the cue, and he pulled them 


mucklucks were 
their rounded 
With the strength of despair 


hands 


did 
faint 
upward over 


not 











meal of this delectable fool. =iilitttiumumuumuumusumununnmnununminnmumeunenannetiaiinnitsniit (WML NILE SIUM LITN SORT M UNI by little his straining body was 

The change that came over : e bent forward until his hands were 
Johnny was truly remarkable, between his feet. Then his right 
for he actually grew stronger I he f r Zem B rr er foot slipped and a deep groan was 
from hour to hour, and from . - . wrung from him as he was drawn 
the pitiful wreck that the boys (Continued from page 15) forward and began to slide head 
had found in Aleute Bay he de- mH Ail Ml | tu Se TULL LULL LLL LLL LLC mil TUUUATECEGSAUAANTLAETTOUESTHATAANATTAAT HMMs «= LOYemost toward the cliff. Between 
veloped into a strong, well built him and certain death for his friend 


there was scarcely six feet of smooth fog drenched rock, 
but the thought of loosing the rape and allowing George to 
fall never entered the brave boy’s mind, 

Every sense was centered on the one supreme effort to 
hold fast, and as his eyes searched the rock he gaw a tiny 
ledge that creased its surface across his path, There was 
but one thing to do, and without the quiver of an eyelash 
he forced the knuckles of his hands against the sharp edge 
of stone. Little by little his progress was stopped as the 
ruck bit through his flesh and into the solid bone. Invol- 
untarily a cry of pain was wrung from his parched lips, 
and then suddenly the strain on the rope relaxed and the 
boy’s head fell forward on his bleeding hands, 


OR a few moments Johnny lay motionless, for the ter 

rific ordeal had been more than his body and mind 
could stand, but as his brain began to clear and the 
thought of George’s death came to him, he buried his face 
in his hands and gave way to a fit of weeping. 

In a moment, however, his unbelieving ears caught the 
sound of the padding of stockinged feet on the rocks and 
an instant later he felt George’s hand on his shoulder. At 
first Johnny was afraid to move, but as the warmth of 
George’s hand struck his shoulder he knew that it was 
living flesh, and with a glad cry he raised himself. 

For a long time the boys sat on the edge of the cliff. 
The effort and emotion of the past half hour had left 
them weak and dazed, and oblivious of all else they talked 
of their adventure while the Behring Sea fog eddied about 
them, At last George arose and walking fo the place 
where he had left his belongings, he slipped his: binoculars 
from his belt and laid them in Johnny’s hand. 

“It’s all I’ve got that’s worth anything, Johnny,” he 
said, “‘and I want you to keep them ag a reminder that I 
know what you did for me.” 

Johnny did not catch the full meaning of George’s words, 
but he realized that the wonderful binoculars, more valu- 
able than three new rifles, were meant for him. He knew 
that with the aid of these powerful lenses he could become 
the most successful hunter of his tribe. and a wave of joy 
swept over him. But suddenly the glad light in his eyes 
died and his face took on the stern lines of a momentous 
decision. Reaching within bis shirt he brought forth a 
decorated bag of ermine fur, and taking from it a small white 
object he laid it in George’s hand, 

“ George,” he said solemnly, “‘ you big chief some day—you 
good friend to Aleute—you keep dis, and when you meet 
Aleute you show ’em dis—den Aleute know you good friend 
and big chief.” 





and 


to 





and gave 
under- 


raat S the boy finished speaking George looked in his hand and 


saw a beautifully carved figure of a hair seal. The 
charm, for such he knew it to be, was carved from a walrus 


hail 


Jerking on the rope to get more slack, he moved cautiously the cliff. As the boots came in sight he realized that George tooth, and the workmanship was far finer than anything he 
lownward until he reached the ledge, but as he climbed along Was about to attempt the difficult task of scaling the cliff, had ated among the southern coast Indians. He knew more- 
it he found that most of the nests were old and the eggs and with feverish haste he freed the rope and threw the over, that the charm would carry power among the ‘Montes 
in consequence useless for eating purposes. Some distance end back to him, and he was at a loss for words to show his appreciation of 
beyond, however, there was a broader shelf literally covered the gift. 
with eggs. Between was a deep gash in the cliff that over- AD he, possessed more experience in climbing, Johnny “T'll keep it always, Johnny,” he said at last, “and you 
hung a drop of one hundred and fifty sheer feet to where would have held the rope until he had found some’ and I will be all same brothers.” ‘ 
the surf broke in clouds of spray on the base of the cliffs, anchor or located a crack or protuberance against which Johnny nodded and followed by George he gathered their 
but nothing daunted he tested the rope to see that it was he might brace his feet. As it was, George’s weight came _ belongings and moved toward the head of the gully, but George 
secure and swung into space. on the rope before he was ready, and in tonsequence he suddenly stopped in his tracks, 

He had just clutched the ledge with one outstretched hand had to throw himself backward and hold on as well as the “ Johnny,” 


he said, with a look of amusement in his eyes, 
“we forgot something—we got no eggs!” 

For a moment the Aleute boy eyed him with amazement, and 
then a broad grin crogsed his face. 

“ You big chief, George, you never say ’um die! 





edges 
You betcha 


from exertion and partly from the shock he had received. he used every atom of weight in his body to hold his posi- we ketchum eggs!” 
tion, but inch by inch he felt himself slipping towards the For a half hour they worked along a broad shelf which they 
ry his leaping pulse quieted down he controlled himself terrible brink, found on the western side ef the island. Once, as George 
and began to think calmly. The shower of rocks could While Johnny was fighting his lone battle, George had looked towards the mainland through the broken fog he espied 
mean but one thing, that his anchor had broken and Johnny made fair headway. The first ten feet of ascent had been’ a long shape upon the grey sea. 
jhad borne the full strain of his weight. <A mental picture across a sheer wall of rock but with the rope to bear his “ Quick! what’s that, Johnny?” he called, excitedly, point- 
of the summit of the cliff flashed through his mind, and weight he had been able to force his feet into some small  jng with outstretched hand, 
he remembered that it was flat and that the anchor he’ cracks which aided him materially. At the top of the wall, For a precious moment the boy fumbled at the catch on the 
had used was the only one he had seta, . ; however, there was a distinet bulge in the cliff where he pjnocular case, and by the time the glasses were at his eyes, 
= That means that Johnny will have a hard job,” he said would have to depend on the strength pf his arms alone, the dim shape had disappeared. 
to himself ; ; ; ; and his entire weight would fall on the rope. Still uncon- “Me no see now, fog too tick, guess you see ‘um Killer 
The outlook was anything but hopeful, for Johnny in scious of Johnny's predicament, and with his arms begin- whale.” 7 
addition to being small, had not yet recovered his full ning to tire from the severe strain, he realized that there lak Gacren eda 
strength, and George knew that the average Indian was was no time to spare and started upward. a er Me Bag 
less reliable in an emergency than a white man. As his full weight came on the rope Johnny was placed in It looked like a bidarkha, Johnny. Do you know of any 
What he failed to realize, however, was that his care of a still more desperate position, and the slight slipping that Aleutes around here? " is 
Johnny during his sickness, his recovery of the gun, and so terrified him became more marked. Every nerve and “No, me no tink. Aleute ketchum salmon now, the boy 
his ready kindness, had touched some deep hidden spring muscle in the boy’s small frame was centered on the desper- 22S8Wwered, and as the fog shut down more heavily, they re- 
in the Aleute’s nature that had never been touched before. ate task of sticking to the slippery expanse of rock, while t¥tned to their labor, 
In Johnny's superstitious mind was the firm conviction that his staring eyes were focused on the brink beyond which That night when the boys reached camp they were weak 
George had been sent from the white man’s heaven to give yawned the frightful abyss. As George reached the last with the fatigue and excitement of the day, but they grinned 
him aid, and that the bear-claw charm about his neck was overhang of rock his struggles were redoubled and the strain triumphantly as they placed a full sack of eggs beside the fire. 
an absolute protection from harm. And so he held on until on the rope became stronger than Johnny could bear. Little (To be continued in the February Boys’ Lire) 
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Indueacnenenuanant NH Pugh and his family found themselves one 
e day last autumn. What happened? A troop 
cial News of Lancaster Boy Scouts were happily on 





and their hearts to it, because they believe 
in the movement and believe it is giving their 
own boys something worth while. 

How about the mothers of your troops? 
interested 
believe in it or not? 
‘up to you.”” Anyway God bless our mothers! 
There’s nothing better the world over. 


Again We Are Proud of Them 
BROKEN 
time and place, 


below, 


brake 


hand, and held the car on the cliff until the 
passengers, including a fainting woman, were 
3 safely out of the automobile. 
“‘Steam Up’’ 
HERE are two extracts from the Mus- 
kegon, Mich., Boy Scout, a little publi- 
cation worth several “ toots.’’ Both - para- 
graphs bear reading and re-reading as they 
have a message for each and all of us. By 
all means, Scouts, let’s “steam up.” 

“The game fish swims against the current. 
The engine with steam makes the grade. A 
Scout without steam isn’t worth a _ toot! 
Steam up and get some badges. On to ‘Sec- 
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in Scouting? Do they 
If not, why not?’ It is 


is a bad thing at any and First Merit Badge Scout! Don’t stop on 
but when your brake the first rung of the ladder if you stand there 
with a too long, it may break and let you down— 

the situation is critical keep climbing. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Returning to his own abode, David be- 
gan the self-imposed task of improving him- 
self in the Nimpuck language. Pointing to 
his hand, he asked: “What name?” 

“ Merutcheg,” replied John, 

Then David pointed to his arm. 

“ Mahpit.’” The Indian understood the 
gamé now and became interested, and pres- 
ently he was in turn asking “ What name?” 
David did not continue too long at the les- 
son, preferring to memorize a few words 
thoroughly rather than to half-learn a great 
many, and as the sun lengthened its shadows 
John disappeared amidst the wigwams across 
the enclosure and David set his mind to 
fashioning a means of escape, 


CHAPTER X. 
SEQUANAWAH PLEDGES FRIENDSHIP, 


N the morrow he was summoned to the 
sachem and on entering the big wigwam 
found it half-full of Indians. Most of them 
were young men, although a few were of 
middle-age and one quite old, In all there 
were some eighteen or twenty, including the 
sachem himself and the interpreter. 
David bowed and gave the Nipmuck saluta- 
tion and those present gravely responded. 
After the sachem had inquired politely as to 
his “ guest’s ” state of health and appetite and 
had expressed the grave hope that he had en- 
joyed much sleep he began, through the pow- 
wow, to question David about the acts of the 
* wicked-hearted Pometacom.” That’ the 
sachem had already received definite and 
fairly full information of the Wampanoags’ 
insurrection was evident from the questions. 
What Metipom and his counsellors seemed 
most wishful of knowing was whether the 
Narragansett tribe would join Philip or the 
English. To this David truthfully answered 
that the Narragansetts had given their prom- 
ise to remain neutral. The sachem then 
asked if the Kuabaogs had not cast in their 
lot with Pometacom. This David could not 
answer. He was asked about various other 
small tribes. His answers were discussed at 
length by the chief and his counsellors, but 
whether they agreed or no with what in- 
formation they already held David could not 
guess. In the end he was sent away courte- 
ously enough, leaving the assemblage still 
squatting about the wigwam. 


AVING reached the gate of the fort he 
paused and looked forth. None chal- 
lenged him and he was considering stepping 
outside to test the sachem’s watchfulness when 
a mop of black hair thrust itself into sight 
from about a corner of the wall and a scowl- 
ing countenance confronted him. ‘“‘ No can,” 
growled the sentinel, He placed his wooden 
spear across the gateway and rattled it fear- 
somely. David drew back. As he did so his 
glance lifted to the nearer of the two watch 
towers. Against the hot haze of the noon- 
day sky a straight and motionless figure 
stood like a statue in bronze and gazed south- 
ward. With vastly more respect for Meti- 
pom’s vigilance, David went slowly and 
thoughtfully back toward his wigwam. 

Some of the younger lads were practising 
shooting with their bows and arrows, their 
mark the bowl of a broken stone pipe which 
they had set up against the peeled logs of the 
palisade, David paused and looked on. Their 
bows were smaller than those of their fathers 
and their arrows shorter, and the range was 
not long, but David was surprised at the ac- 
curacy of their markmanship, One youth, 
whose age could have been no more than ten, 
twice set the thorn-tippel head of his arrow 
close beside: the tiny target, whereat David 
exclaimed “Winnet! Winnet!”’ (Good! 
Good !’’), and the others began to cry “ Win- 
net!” too, more, it seemed, for the sake of 
noise than aught else, while the small, naked 
boy, whose skin was the color of a young 
fawn, marched about with ridiculous pom- 
pousness and chanted “ Sasketup!’ which 
meant “a great man.” 

So absurd were the rascal’s actions that 
David burst into a laugh, and that pro- 
duced scowls. and mutterings from the youth, 
for the Indians were sensitive to derision and 
the lad mistook David’s amusement for ridi- 
cule. He stopped in his march of triumph, 
shook his small bow angrily and launched into 
a shrill jumble of words, few of which David 
could understand. At their companion’s anger 
the others howled gleefully, jumping about 
and striking attitudes, It seemed that what 
the boy was. pouring forth was a challenge, 
for now he held forth his bow and an arrow 
and pointed to the mark. David, who had 
seldom attempted so difficult a shot with 
the native weapon, although he had frequent- 
ly used a bow when hunting with Monapikot, 
hesitated. Whereupon the incensed lad be- 
came the more derisive -and his playmates, 
transferring their sympathies, joined in the 
chorus of taunts. 


et ge then, I’ll try it,” said David, and 
accepted the bow and arrow. They 
were scarcely more than toys to his long arms 
and the pipe bowl looked very small. But he 
set the notch into the string, drew and shot. 
The arrow, lighter than he had reckoned, 
stuck its head more than a foot below the 
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mark, although on a good line with it, “ Sas- 
ketup”’ viewed the result with supreme con- 
tempt, and the comments of his companions 
were plainly unflattering. 

* Arrow him too short,” said a voice behind 
him, and David turned to see Sequanawah, his 
captor of two days ago. Sequanawah took an 
arrow from one of the larger boys and held 
it forth. “ You try um,” he said. David had 
better fortune this time, for the arrow struck 
less than an inch above the mark, 

“ Winnet!” grunted the boys, and “ Good 
shoot,” said Sequanawah. 

Several of the youths crowded about David 
and offered their arrows for him to try, but 
he shook his head, laughing, thinking it well 
to stop before he had, by a worse shot, de- 
stroyed what renown he had gained. The 
lad who had challenged scowled crest-fallenly 
as David turned away and called a_¥ shrill 
taunt after him. To David's surprise, Se- 
quanawah accompanied him: to the wigwum 
and there squatted inside with the manner 
of one paying a visit of ceremony. Gravely 
David offered hospitality. 

“Will you eat meat?’ he asked. 

Sequanawah shook his head, * Me full.” 

“Um well?’ he asked, presently. 

*“ Aye, brother.” 

The Indian nodded as with satisfaction. 
“David man good shoot,” he went on, “Um 
shoot plenty, um shoot more good. Um got 
cossaquot ?” ‘ 

“ Cossaquot?” repeated David. 

* Aye, cossaquot.” He drew an imaginary 
bow-string, snapped his thumb and forefin- 
ger apart and gazed through the wigwam door. 

“You mean bow and arrows? Nay, I no got 
cossaquot, brother.” 

“Me make um you plenty good. You shoot 
um all-time. You be good shoot, good fight, 
good hunt.” 

“Thank you, 
that.” 

“ Aye,” grunted the Indian. Conversation 
lapsed. Sequanawah arose and walked to the 
entrance. There he turned, laid a hand on 





Sequanawah, I should like 


his heart and then pointed to David. “ Se- 
quanawah um _ 0brother,’ he _ said simply. 


“ Nawhaw nissis.” 
“Farewell,” returned David. 
meat do you much good.” 


“May your 


E was glad to have gained Sequanawah’s 

friendship, although whether it would 
profit him Any remained to be seen. Sequana- 
wah had attended the conference in the 
sachem’s wigwam that morning, which indi- 
cated that he was a counselor and one of the 
tribe’s principal men, perhaps even a captain 
among the warriors. In which case his avow- 
al of friendship might result most: fortunate- 
ly. Later, David sought to learn more of 
Sequanawah from John, but the latter’s Eng- 
lish 'was too povern. 

It was mid-afternoon, toward the end of 
the sleep-hour, when David, seated rather 
disconsolately in the shade outside his lodge, 
saw two Indians approaching. He knew 
neither by sight, although he had already 
learned to recognize a good many of the in- 
habitants of the village. Both were young 
men and each was armed with tomahawk and 
knife, They motioned to him to accompany 
them and he did so. They led the way to- 
ward the sachem’s lodge, but instead of en- 
tering went past. From within the wigwam 
David heard the voice of Woosonametipom 
and another. The two Indians: went on to- 
ward the gate. David saw that the watch 
tower was no longer occupied. At the open- 
ing in the palisade one of the Indians fell in 
behind David and they passed through. So 
far as the boy could see the gate was no 
longer guarded, 

Looking down the slope toward the belt of 
forest, his gaze was attracted by a faint 
column of smoke: that seemed to arise from 
the meadow beyond the forest, The garden 
patches were deserted and the leaves of the 
tobacco plants hung limply in the hot sun. To 
the right they went, making their way be- 
tween bushes and over brambles and follow- 
ing no perceptible trail until the shadow of 
the wood met them. Keeping at the edge of 
the trees, the Indian who led proceeded for 
the better part of a mile, thus presently 
losing sight of the village as the curve of the 
hill intervened. 


AVID wondered greatly where they were 
taking him and why, He had, however, 

no fear. If harm was to come to him it 
would come in the village, for the Indians 
would make a public event of his torture or 
execution and not conduct either secretly. 
What seemed the most probable was that. the 
Indian outposts had sent word that his friends 
were approaching and that he was being 
taken away to some place of hiding, When, 
after another half-mile, the -leader turned 
down the slope and entered a park-like ex- 





panse of caks and at last came to a stop, 
David knew that his surmise had been cor- 
rect. Before them was a. ledge of rock out- 
cropping from the forest floor. A giant oak 
with a twisted trunk sent sprawling roots 
above and about it, and one root, the tap-root 
as it seemed, had gone: straight down through 
a crevice in the ledge and, gradually increas- 
ing in size, had forced: the rock apart so that 
there lay a narrow opening, half hidden by 
ferns. Into this the first Indian squirmed 
and was instantly gone from sight. Some- 
what hesitatingly, David followed, and, being 
clothed and wider of shoulder, would have 
stuck in the aperture had not the second In- 
dian shoved upon him. Thereupon David 
went free and found his feet scrabbling on 
broken particles of stone and himself in a sud- 
den and confusing darkness. 

“ Hub,” said the Indian ahead, and as 
“hub” meant “come,” David, feeling his 
way, followed. For several paces the way led 
steeply downward. Then the earth became 
level and David stopped, Behind him the 
second Indian was scuffling softly down to 
join them. As his eyes accustomed them- 
selves to the change from daylight to gloom, 
David made out dimly that he was standing 
in a-roomy cave. It was refreshingly cool down 
there. David’s companions seated themselves 
between him and the narrow passage that led 
upward and out and through which the day- 
light entered subduedly and phlegmatically 
filled their pipes. There being naught else to 
do, David likewise seated himself on the 
ground, finding a spot where the wall of rock 
provided a rest for his shoulders. 

He wondered how long he would have to 
stay there. The thought that even now 
his father or others from his country might 
be no more than two miles distant filled him 
with discouragement and a sort of dull anger, 
They would be welcomed by the sachem and 
entertained with food and tobacco, and all 
their questioning would come to naught. 
Though they searched high and low and ever 
so carefully they would find no trace of him. 
Sitting there in the half-light of the cavern, 
the boy’s thoughts were far from happy, and 
once his eyes grew moist ere, with a shrug 
of impatience for his weakness he forced 
back the tears. 


CHAPTER XI, 


TuHrE CAVE IN THE FOREST 


HEN the light that came in by the nar- 

row cleft in the ledge had grown dim 

the Indians produced food, dried fish that 

smelled none too good and parched corn, and 
shared it with the captive. 

Perhaps two hours passed, and then once 
more the entran¢e to the cave was illumin- 
ated, though but dimly, as the starlight 
flooded the open wood. David was resolved 
to let no chance go by, and for that reason 
fought hard against the sleep that weighted 
his eyelids. If, he reasoned, he could in some 
manner get past the Indians and through the 
entrance without their knowledge he might 
elude them in the gloom of the forest and, 
by traveling eastward, discover the trail lead- 
ing to Sudbury and there lie in wait for the 
returning party of his friends. The Indians 
gradually ceased their talk and silence fell 
again, At last one of them stirred and spoke 
briefly. The other responded with a grunt 
and the entrance was darkened momentarily 
ag the first speaker slipped out of the cavern. 

David lay down then and simulated slum- 
ber, breathing regularly. Silence settled more 
deeply, After a long while the Indian mut- 
tered, sighed and then began to breathe heav- 
ily and with a rasping sound. David’s heart 
beat fast while he waited for his jailer to 
sink more deeply in slumber. Ten minutes 
passed, and then, with only such sound as was 
caused by his knees and toes on the gravel 
floor, he staried to creep toward the entrance. 
To reach it he must pass close to the Indian, 
for the latter was near the middle of the cave, 
his form discernible against the faint light 
of the opening. 

A few inches at a time was all David dare 
attempt, réady to sink to the ground 
and pretend sleep at the first token of wake- 
fulness on the part of the savage. David's 
heart was beating so hard and so fast that the 
sound of it, like the ticking of a great clock, 
seemed to fill the cavern, and he almost ex- 
pected that the noise of it would awaken the 
Indian. At last he was well past the ground 
slope upward to the narrow crevice beyond 
which was the purple night sky. He paused 
long and listened, The Indian still breathed 
regularly. He took a deep breath and went 
forward, rising now to his feet and guiding 
himself by his hands along the narrowing 
walls. Once a stone, disturbed by his tread, 
trickled downward with a noise that, to 
David, sounded loud enough to wake the very 
dead, and it was only by a great effort of 
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will that he held himself silent there and did 
not, in a sudden panic, rush up the rest of 
the ascent. 

The noise failed to disturb the sleeper, An 
Indian, althoug: David did not know it then, 
sleeps deeply and is difficult to awake, and 
to that fact he doubtless owed the moment’s 
escape. After an instant during which his 
heart gradually sank back from his throat, 
or seemed to, he went on. sy turning side- 
wise he had no great difficulty in getting 
through the mouth of the crevice, and as his 
body brushed the ferns aside a flood of warm 
air enveloped him. He crouched motionless 
at the entrance and gazed sharply about him 
in the: confusion of starlight and shadow. 


NDER the great oaks which were spaced 
well apart as though planted by man, 
the gloom was deep and impenetrable. In the 
open spaces the light of a million twinkling 
stars made blue pools of dim radiance wherein 
David could make out the shapes of fern 
patches or the crouching form of a_ rock. 
Somewhere in the higher branches of a tree 
a bird twittered sleepily. 

He dared not stay where he was for long 
lest the Indian behind should awake.and, seek- 
ing him, discover his flight, while to move 
forward meant risking recapture in case the 
other. savage was on guard nearby. But once 
well. away from his prison, David believed he 
would be safe so long as darkness lasted, and 
to get away he must risk the presence of 
the second savage. 

Moving cautiously, testing each step that 
he took, he drew himself away from the 
cavern entrance and the edge of the shadowed 
patch beneath the twisted oak. Monapikot 
had taught him the skill that takes one 
through the woods in silence, even in the 
night when the other senses must make up 
for sight, and David caused scarce the sway- 
ing of a fern frond as he made his slow way 
up the gentle slope, keeping always to the 
shadows. Fortunately, there was little un- 
derbrush save patches of fern and brake, and 
the ground was soft in most places with its 
carpet of dead and rotting leaves and took his 
footfalls. in silence. Only once ere he drew 
nigh the edge of the oak forest did he make 
a sound. Then, for the moment neglecting 
caution, he set his foot on a dead twig and it 
snapped beneath his weight with the sudden 
report of a tiny pistol. He stopped short and 
crouched back among the black shadows and 
listened anxiously. Well that he did so, 
for when an instant had passed there came 
to him the sound of a man’s sleepy yawn 
from some spot not many paces away to his 
right! 

The Indian who had left the cave was 
watching from above, watching, perhaps, lest 
the English find the tracks they had left and 
approach by the open ground! 


ogi appalled by the narrow margin of 

his escape from walking almost straight 
into the hands.of the enemy, trembled a little 
as he sank back on his heels and, scarcely 
daring to breathe, stared intently in the 
direction of the sound. But the Indian was 
not visible to him, although he searched every 
foot of gloomy forest above the cave until his 
eyes.ached, He had meant to gain the open 
space whereby they had approached in the 
afternoon and thus, following as well as 
memory would allow their trail, come within 
distant sight of the palisade and then dip 
down the lower slope of the mountain and 
so reach the trail to the south, But to do 
that now he must pass below the cave and 
keep to the forest until well beyond the- posi- 
tion of the sentinel and not until then. emerge 
into the open.. At all hazards, he told himself, 
he would put much space- between himself 
and the Indian there, even if in so doing he 
lost all sense of direction. It was better to 
risk being lost than recaptured. 

Acting on this resolve, he slipped around 
the great bole of an oak and, keeping it be- 
tween him and the spot from whence the 
sound of the yawn had come, stole obliquely 
down the slope, He made but slow progress, 
for in the hush of the woods even the flicking 
of a branch or the crunch of an acorn might 
arouse the suspicions of the sentinel. The 
Indian hearing is very acute and David had 
heard amazing instances of it. 

Slowly, stealthily he went, and not until a 
full two hundred paces had been traversed 
did he turn at something less than a right 
angle to his course and make along the hill 
well below the cave. The forest was less 
park-like here, and saplings, whether of oak 
or maple he was not able to say, made travel 
more difficult. Low branches must be felt 
for and carefully bent aside and as carefully 
released, while the earth beneath held more 
litter of fallen twigs. Absolute silence was 
well-nigh impossible now and he must trust 
to the distance between him and his foe. 
After a while he breathed more freely and 
stopped to rest. 

He was very tired now and would have 
asked nothing better than to have laid 
himself down and slept, But in spite of all 
his painful travel he was still but a short 
distance from the cave and had he slept and 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Only three parts— 
Apart in One Sec- 
ond—Together in 
Three. 


SAFETY 


Satisfied users have sold 
more than 2,000,000 in 13 
years. 

No selling arguments—no 
advertising —just the per- 
sonal recommendations of 
men who use it, and like it so 
well that they have induced 
their friends to use it also. 

The Enders is so simple— 
only three parts — apart in 
one second, together in three; 
so safe; so absolutely sani- 
tary, and so satisfying. 

The constantly increasing 
millions of Enders blades 
sold each year register this 
continuous satisfaction. 
Could I offer you a more 
reasonable argument for try- 
ing the Enders—if, for any 
reason, your morning shave 
is not wholly satisfying ? 

Start your shaving right. 
For beginners—ENDERS. \t is 


“‘Just like wiping your face with a towel.”’ 


Wr Evdore 


Enpers SALtes Company 
17 Battery Place 
New York 


ENDERS SELLS FOR $1.00 
with six blades of the best quality 
Swedish-base steel. Packed in a 
black Keratol box, velvet-lined. 
Extra blades, package of 5—35c. 


FOR SALE BY BEST 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 




















More LicHut, More 
PLEASURE 

OME interesting tests 
have recently been com- 
pleted to show the effect 
of light upon one’s enjoy- 
ment of any sport or en- 
tertainment. An au- 
dience has been care- 
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RE-DISCOVERING RADIUM 





By Francis Arnold Collins 
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HE radium detective 
improves upon the 
subtlest methods of Sher- 
lock Holmes. Six thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of 
radium was recently lost 
by accident, and was 
swept up and thrown 
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fully watched while 
enjoying some form 
of entertainment in 
bright sunlight, in 
various degrees of 
subdued light and in 
total darkness. The 
tests have been scien- 
tifically accurate and 
the effects have been 
measured by reading 
the pulse, the blood 
pressure and the gen- 
eral physical condi- 
tion of the specta- 
tors. It has been 
found that the de- 
gree of enjoyment 
and the physical and 





into a furnace. The 
radium detective was 
called in. An electro- 
scope, consisting of 
two tiny pieces of 
gold leaf suspended 
at the end of a rod 
enclosed in glass and 
carefully insulated 
was employed for the 
purpose. The electro- 
scope was carried to 
the room where the 
radium disappeared, 
but failed to indicate 
its presence. It was 
next tried upon the 
refuse and dust which 
had been carried from 


mental benefits in- This big Fokker plane may soon be carrying freight between Europe and this country. the room, but again 


creases steadily as 


the light increases. 


In other words the spectator gets much more 
enjoyment and benefit from the same _ per- 


formance if the light be 


increased. In 


moving picture theatres, where the house 
must be kept dark, the spectator enjoys him- 


self less than in a lighted room or 
These experiments confirm the opin- 
It is good scout 


doors. 
ions of many scout leaders. 


out of 


philosophy and proves, what we have always 
believed, that sunlight and out-of-door life 


is beneficial to us all, 


FoKKER’s VIEWS 


IIE development of the aeroplane has 


not ceased with the war. 


Everyone is 





WHO'S AFRAID? 





This little Scotch lassie is crossing a river in 


Gleneck on a wire “ bridge” 
brother. 


familiar with the famous Fokker 
aeroplane, probably the fastest pur- 
suit plane developed during the war. 
Its inventor, who is now in Amer 
ica, has built a machine with a 
fuselage made entirely of steel with 
wings of wood which flies 120 miles 
or more in an hour. In a few years 
he believes a complete transforma 
tion will occur in the aeroplane. 
The war aeroplane is doomed to pass 
because it was not suited for com- 
mercial purposes. Trans-Atlantic 
aeroplanes, Mr. Fokker prophesies, 
will soon be crossing the Atlantic 
in one day. He believes these will 
be made entirely of metal and will 
be of the land type. The’ sea- 
plane, he believes will be used in 
the future only in flying among is- 
lands and in remote parts of the 
world where there are no landing 
places. The Trans-Atlantic plane 
he assures us will be so dependable 
that it will not need to descend 
upon the water but will make unin- 
terrupted flights between regular 
landing stages in America and in 
Europe. 


X-Rays OF TEETH 
IIE up-to-date dentist, nowadays 
makes an X-Ray picture of 
every tooth separately, which may 


erected by her 


of the 


need treatment. Nothing is left to chance, 
If you have a toothache he will place a 
small photographic plate, say an_ inch 
square, inside your mouth back of the trou- 
blesome tooth. The X-Ray machine is then 
turned on for a second or so and the 
plate is removed and developed. It will 
be found to contain an exact life-size photo- 
graph of the tooth, which will show ex- 
actly what is going on inside. With this 
photograph before him the dentist will know 
exactly what he is doing and is able to 
get at the trouble without giving you a 
single unnecessary jab. 
MOVIES BY WIRE 
OTION PICTURES are to be sent by 
wire. The name of the marvelous 
apparatus is the “ Telecinematography.” 
The American boy who has shortened the 
long word cinematograph to “ movies” 
will probably find an equally expressive 
word for the new apparatus. Photographs 
are now being sent daily by wire for hun- 
dreds of miles and it is believed the tele- 
graphie transmission of moving pictures 
will soon be a common place. The method 
is the discovery of a Frenchman. It con- 
sists of a cylinder with minute grooves 
only 1/20 of a millimeter in size con- 
trolled by much complicated electric appara- 
tus. By this it will be possible to take 
a movie in London, for example, and 
watch its reproduction a few minutes later 
in American cities, 
ANT ENGINEERS 
T has been found that the population 
of an ant hill has solved many com- 
plicated mining problems. Thousands of 
ants working instinctively perform mirac- 
ulous engineering feats with amazing efli- 
ciency and without profiteering. Each ant 
finds its own work and the team work 
when big problems must be solved is sur- 
prisingly efficient. When one shift of 
workers tires or must stop for food or 
rest its place is taken by other workers 
equally skillful so that not a moment is 
lost. When an ant becomes covered with 
dirt others immediately clean it by wash- 
ing and _ brushing. During their mining 
operations in digging holes and removing 
stones an ant is often injured, whereupon 
others rush to its assistance and carry 
it to a quieter gallery where first aid 
may be administered. The resourcefulness 
of these little engineers has been found 
to anticipate many of our recent efli- 
ciency methods. 


Model Aeroplanes 


builders of model aeroplanes seem to be 


ground or must be launched by hand, 


V ANY in 

& as to whether they should construct models which rise 
from the 
model ¢lubs the country over by far the largest proportion 
models are launched by hand. 
tained as a rule by such models. It is obvious, of 


In 


A longer flight 


with no result. In 
this way every part 
of the hospital was examined. Finally the 
ashes from the furnace were tested when 
the instrument responded. Since radium 
cannot burn it was a comparatively simple 
matter to extract the precious metal and 
in the end all but two hundred dollars’ 
worth of the six thousand dollars’ worth 
of radium was recovered. 
New DIviING DEVICE 
T may soon be possible to recover the 
enormous wealth which lies in sunken 
ships at the bottom of the sea. In the 
past, when the treasure lies tod deep to be 
reached by divers it has been abandoned. 
Most wrecks, it is estimated, lie within 
200 ft. of the surface. The Lusitania lies 
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SOME EAR-RINGS! IN FACT THERE ARE 

80—COUNT ’EM. 

Count ’em. Forty in each ear. 

the customs of the “Garo Fills” tribe in 

Malay Peninsula, India, for a _  warrior’s 
widow to wear these unique earrings. 


It is one of 


240 «ft. Maps have been 
prepared showing the location of 
= more than 4,000 wrecks most of 
= which contain cargoes which would 
= not be destroyed by water, It is 
estimated that the loss from 
wrecks during the war is over six 
billion dollars. Every 25 years the 
wrecks are equivalent to all the 
tonnage afloat throughout the world. 


down. 





doubt 


most 


is ob- 
course, 


“ PAIN POINTS ” 


that the saving in weight by doing away with the skids or N every human body there are 


wheels 


has a direct influence upon the speed and 


qualities of the machine, 


Many 


which rise under their own power. 


contests are still conducted, however, with 
Some interesting 


lems confront the builder of these models which 


worth studying. 
on wheels is 
by using 
to be considered. 
to break these wheels or jam them making repairs constantly 


The old type of model with skids 
practically obsolete. The saving in 
wheels is very slight and their weight is 
Also, a model in landing again 


necessary. 
If you are experimenting with models which rise under their tive instrument for making tests. 


own power, it will be best to use skids made of some 
strips of bamboo or tan which are bent in such a way 
small part of their surface will touch the 
The friction caused by the skids brushing over the 
for a few feet when rising is, after all, very trifling and by 
adding a 
The presence of skids has another advantage in safeguarding 


a very 


distant four 


models 


ground. 
ground 


million “pain points” 
connected by nerves with the brain. 
They are, of course, distributed 


prob- very unevenly. They are placed 
are well closest together at the tips of the 
mounted fingers and are furthest apart in 
friction the back. Anyone can test this for 
a factor himself. If you will place two 
is likely needles one quarter of an inch apart 


by sticking them in a piece of card 
board you will have a very effec- 


light put your finger on these two points 
that nd you will, of course, feel both 
of them. Now apply them to the 
small of your back and you will 
feel but one point. In other words, 


little power to the motor this is readily overcome. the nerve centers in your back at 


(Concluded on page 39) 


this point are more than a quarter 
of an inch apart, 
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: For the Radio Amateur : 
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BOY BREAKS WIRELESS PHONE RECORD. ‘ 

Harrison Holliday, nineteen years old, of San Francisco, recently broke the Pac‘fic Coast 

long distance wireless telephone record, by Vancouver, Washington, and Launga Beach, 

Orange County, California. Harrison has been interested in wireless since early boyhood. 


For several years he has operated a station at his home which is licensed under the United 


States Department of Commerce as Radio C. B. N. 


The entire equipment of the station, 


including the wireless telephone apparatus, was installed by Harrison and his chum, Harold 
R. Shaw. 


HE amateur wireless station has been 

greatly influenced by the war. Methods 
employed in radio work in the field are be- 
ing imitated, more or less, even in the small- 
est stations. Take, for example, the metal 
masts used in the field sets. This method 
of raising the aerials is at once so simple 
and efficient that amateurs have been quick 
to imitate it. 

It is possible to erect a very serviceable 
and satisfactory mast by using a few lengths 
of common iron pipe such as may be pur- 
chased at any hardware store. By using 
pipe of different size a telescopic mast may 
be readily constructed. In some cases, such 
masts have been raised as high as a hundred 
feet, which is sufficient for ordinary pur- 
poses. If the mast goes higher it is, of 
course, necessary to use a rather extensive 
system of guys. Many amateur radio men 
will be able to find a few lengths of pipes 
about the home, which may be utilized for 
this purpose. The iron mast has, of course, 
several obvious advantages. When firmly 
planted in the ground and braced, it will be 
found to withstand wind and rain which 
might prove disastrous to many make-shift 
masts, 


F the iron piping is not available a very 
strong and efficient mast can be made by 
bolting together sections of 2 x 4 lumber. 
The lumber should be ‘cut in lengths of 
16 feet. 3y securely bolting two or three 
of these together a mast may be raised up- 
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wards of 50 ft. which will prove stable 
under all ordinary weather conditions. It is 
well worth while to go to the extra trouble 
and expense of building a strong mast of 
this type. 

As a rule the transmitting aerial should 
have a length of about 75 feet. The aerials 
for receiving long wave lengths should be 
250 feet long. The strong type of mast will 
readily support the aerials, no matter how 
hard the wind may blow. The 75 ft. aerial 
may be composed of six wires placed 3 feet 


apart. In gelecting wires for the lead-in 
from the aerials use the same size wire as 


in the aerials. 

Special attention is being directed of late 
to the fire risks, even in the smallest wire- 
less stations. The law requires the ama- 
teur to observe a number of definite . rules, 
Although these laws are often neglected it 
is well to be on the safe side. The chance 
of your house or station being set on fire 
by wireless apparatus is exceedingly remote, 
but if this should happen the insurance would 
be invalidated. The laws vary in different 
states, but it would be well for the ama- 
teum to get a copy of the local laws and 
observe them carefully. In cities and large 
towns the laws are more strictly enforced. 
It is probable that a very small percentage 
of the amateur wireless stations in the coun- 
try observe these laws, but ignorance will 
not be considered an excuse in case of 
accident. 
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JE have two offers to make to the stamp 
collectors among our members. We 
have received a letter from two scouts in 
Tiflis, in the new Georgian Republic. They 
write in French and desire to receive letters 
from scouts. They send six uncancelled 
stamps of the new Georgian Republic. One 
of these will be sent to each of six mem- 
bers, who write the best letters to be for- 
warded: From Berlin comes a request for 
correspondents and with the letter is a large 
collection of stamps. These we will send 
out to members who will provide good let- 
ters for this new German member, who writes 
in his own language. 


N our membership list are a number of 

younger French boys who write only in 
French. We should like to receive some let- 
ters from American boys of 12 to 15 years 
of age who are studying French and are 
interested to exercise their new accomplish- 
ment. 


N Italian Scoutmaster who has a sea- 

scout troop also, desires to have as cor- 
respondents one or more scoutmasters in 
this country. He writes us that he is already 
in communication with scoutmasters of sev- 
eral nations but with none here. We have, 
besides, a number of new members in Italy: 
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a student at the University of Padua, who 
is eighteen years of age, writes Italian and 
French and reads English easily, who is in- 
terested in philosophy and is an admirer of 
the Modern German School, who desires a 
correspondent who can read French and 
Italian, but who may write him in English; 
and the following, all scouts: <A _ boy fif- 
teen years of age, whose home is in Palermo, 
asks to have three American scouts of his 
own age write to him, offering to correspond 
in French if desired; one who wishes to ex- 
change news of scouting and to have lessons 
in English in exchange for lessons in Italian: 
one eighteen years of age who writes Italian 
and French wishes correspondents in some of 
the large cities of this country and also let- 
ters from Africa, Asia and Australia; one 
fifteen years of age, who writes Italian and 
French, wishes to correspond with American 
boys of his own age in New York and Chi- 
cago, especially to learn about . American 
sports; and one who writes only Italian. 


SCOUTMASTER of a troop of British 

boy scouts in Egypt writes us that he 
would like to have a number of letters from 
boy scouts, especially from Brooklyn scouts 
who will correspond with his scouts in Egypt. 
Also he will be pleased to receive letters 
from scoutmasters with whom he can ex- 
change views on scouting, 
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A Good Turn’ Every 
Boy Scout Can Do 
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HERE are a lot of things you can do around the 
house every day to help mother—things you 
ought to do because she does so much for you. 


It’s the things she doesn’t expect that please her most. 
Here’s one every scout can do—and it will help him, too. 


Go to the store and get a package of those famous 
marshmallows you had at camp—the Campfire brand. 
Have mother use these soft, fluffy marshmallows in 
making dainty, delicious table dishes of various kinds— 
pies, cakes, salads, puddings, etc. 


She will be delighted and will find so many uses for 
Campfire Marshmallows that she will serve them 
often and find them a great aid in preparing her meals. 


She will want the set of Campfire recipes 
prepared by Alice Bradley. So as another 
“good turn’’ write us for a ree copy of 


the . beautifully illustrated Carpfire 
Recipe Book. Address the Cookery 
Dept. of 
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The Campfire Co., Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
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“Am delighted more than 
I can tell with this splen- 
did collection. How did 
you do it.”—R. M. Smith. 


“My patrol got the new 
song book and it sure 
helped us win the stunt 


contest.”—A Patrol Leader. 
200 of Scouting’s best bits 
for Boy Sing-songs. Heavy 
paper covers. Words and 
music. Fun, Scouting, Hik- 
ing, Church, Patriotism. 
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— Keep your records in the BOY 
BOT] «SCOUT DIARY with all the scout- 
a ing data which you want to carry 





in your pocket. This is the vest- 
pocket BE PREPARED book, 256 
pages. Official charts of new 
uniforms. <A copy will bring your 
old edition Boys Hand Book up 
to the minute. 








Diary keeping is important 
Resolve to do it in 1921 

Cover 25c, Cloth 35c. Leather 90c. 
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This Year Book teems with thrill- 
ing stories, absorbing articles and 
good jokes to tell. 
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trated souvenir volume—-wonder- 
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gift idea of the season. 

Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 
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ALF asleep on #2 
H the hard spring = 
seat, Harry 


Stanley near- 
ly fell out of the wag- 
on when the plodding 
farm horses suddenly 
stopped. Looking 
about through the 
dusky twilight he 
finally distinguished 
the dim forms of 
three men by the 
side of the road, 





“Give us a ride, 
will you, sonny,” 
rumbled a deep 


voice. 

“All right, climb 
in,” the country 
spirit of helpfulness 
made Harry reply, 
even though he was 
somewhat fright- 
ened. By the way 
the men climbed in 
he could tell that 
they were strangers 
in the country. 

*“*Rather late get- 
ting home, ain’t 
you?” asked the 
man who shared the 
seat. 

“Yes, I am,” re- 
plied Harry, glad to 
have someone to 
talk to. ‘“ I took the 
folks to the station 
and waited till the 
train left, that gave 
mealatestart. The 
folks have gone 
away to stay a 
week.” 

“Left you all 
alone to run _ the 
place, did they?” 
inquired the man 
rather eagerly. 

“ Yes, there's no- 
body home but me 
and the dog,” 
laughed the boy, not noticing the significant 
way the two men standing behind the seat 
nudged each other. 

Nothing was said in the casual conversa- 
tion that followed that satisfied Harry's curi- 
osity as to who the men were or where they 
were going. Nearly an hour later Harry 
turned off the road and stopped. 

“ Well, this is as far as I go. This is where 
I live,” he said, hoping they would inquire 
the way to where they were intending to go. 

“ All right son, drive right on in,” was the 
surprising reply. ‘‘ Guess we'll stay all night 
with you.” 

* Why—but I don't believe father would 
want me to keep strangers while he was 
away,” exclaimed the dismayed boy, much 
alarmed. 

“We don't care what he thinks about it, 
we're going to stay. So hurry and put away 
your horses and get us something to eat.” 





LTHOUGH he was a sturdy farmer boy of 

fifteen, Harry realized that he could do 
nothing against three men, so he drove silent- 
ly to the barn. The men stood by, not offering 
to help, while he put away the horses; then 
followed him into the neatly kept farm-house. 
They settled themselves in the kitchen and, 
greatly to the boy’s disgust, smoked contin- 
ually as he prepared supper. In common 
with his parents, he had a great dislike for 
tobacco, especially in the house. The more 
he saw of the men and heard them talk the 
more dismayed he became. He saw that they 
were town men, hard-faced, sinister looking 
fellows. Their coarse, vile talk mingled with 
hidden suggestions of crime filled him with 
horror and disgust. 

When the supper was finished the leader 
of the crowd, Brown, ordered the boy to go 
to bed. He went very unwillingly, greatiy 
worried and determined to stay awake and 
see what they were going to do. For some 
time he conld hear them laughing and talking 
and finally the talk ceased. After a few min- 
utes Harry suddenly clutched the bedclothes 
and drew them close about him. He had 
heard the faint sound of softly approaching 
footsteps. In a minute he heard his bedroom 
door open and then the heavy breathing of a 
man. Soon the door softly closed again and 
the fellow crept away, apparently satisfied 
that the boy was asleep. 

*“*Now I wonder what devilment they’re up 
to,”” muttered Harry, sitting up, “I'm just 
naturally going to find out. Gee! but I’m 
scared to go out there, but a scout must be 
brave and do things even if he is scared,” he 
added as he slipped out of bed and into his 
trousers. 

Harry and his chum, Ed Landers, had read 
a great deal about the Boy Scouts and were 
much taken with the idea. There were not 
enough boys in the neighborhood tc form a 
patrol, but they had purchased a Handbook 
and other literature and were trying to live 
up to the scout plan. They were good scouts 
although not officially connected with the or- 
ganization. 

Creeping 
discovered 


down the hall, Harry 
men were still in the 


silently 
that the 


By H. E, Steele 





kitchen. 


But they were talking too low for 
him to hear what they were saying, so he 
slipped into the adjoining room and slightly 
opened the unlatched door so he could both 


see and hear. With heads close together, the 
unwelcome guests were earnestly discussing 
their plans. The boy was filled with horror 
and fear as he listened. 

“Great Scott! They're going to rob Mr. 
Hawkins,” he whispered to himself. “ Won- 
der how the villains knew he kept all that 
money in the house. They must have heard 
how afraid he is of banks,” he added, and in 
his excitement he shut the door rather hard. 


N an _ instant 3rown had sprung up, 

thrown open the door and seized the 
frightened boy before he had a chance to run. 
Dragging his prisoner into the _ kitchen, 
Brown slammed him down into a chair. For 
several long minutes the angry men glared 
at him. Then Brown growled out: 

“So you were listening, were you, you 
young devil. I’ve a big notion to kill you 
right now.” 

‘Better wait till we've pulled off this 
stunt,” muttered one of the men. “ Now that 
he knows we can make him help us.” 

“If anybody came around here tomorrow 
and found us here without the kid it might 
make trouble,” suggested the other. 


“Listen, kid, now that you know about 
this you’ve got to help us,’ began the leader 
savagely. ‘‘If anybody comes here tomor- 


row you'll tell them that we're friends of 
your father’s who’ve come to visit him un- 
expectedly, not knowing that he was going 
away. If you breathe one word of what 
we’re going to do we'll kill you and make our 
git-away. We got here too late today to do 
the job tonight as we intended. Tomorrow 
night you'll go with us. Understand?” he 
added threateningly. ‘‘ All right, sit there 
until we get through,” he ordered as Harry 
hopelessly nodded his head. 

The men talked for an hour longer while 
Harry listened and planned. sut he could 
not see any chance to let anyone know unless 
he could get to his room alone. There he 
had a telegraph key connected with one in 
his chum’s room. But he found to his dis- 
may, when bedtime came, that one of the 
men was to sleep with him. With his head 
full of hopeless plans it was nearly morning 
before he finally fell asleep. 

The next morning Harry 
was to be closely guarded. Not for a single 
instant was he left alone. Everywhere he 
went about his work one or another of the 
men accompanied him. About ten o'clock 
they were all seated on the shady side of the 
house. Harry was at a small table pre- 
paring a mess of potatoes for dinner, the 
men sitting about and talking. Suddenly one 
of them exclaimed: ‘“* Who's that boy I see 
coming across the field yonder?” 

“That’s Ed Landers a boy that lives 
about a mile down the road,” replied Harry, 
carelessly, concealing the pleasure he felt in 
seeing his chum coming. “ Now if I can 
only find some way to let Ed know what 
is going on he'll find some way to stop 


found that he 
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UANLLLUALLLULE : these scoundrels,” he 
= thought. 

“Well, remember, 
kid, and keep your 
mouth shut about us 
except to tell him 
= what we told you,” 

growled Brown. 








HEN Ed arrived 

he was told the 
fiction about the 
men being friends 
of the family. As 
he sat on the bench 
with Harry it did 
take Ed long to 
realize that there 
was something 
queer about the sit- 
uation. And when he 
suggested taking a 
walk and his chum 
silently shook his 
head, Ed knew that 
something was 
wrong. The talk 
dragged along, the 
boys discussing vari- 
ous things about the 
woods and their 
work. Suddenly 
Harry dropped his 
head to hide the 
eager look on his 
face as a solution of 
his problem came to 
him. Still talking 
carelessly he played 
idly with the pota- 
toes. Presently Ed 
said: 

“Well, I must be 
going home. Come 
on over tomorrow, 
Harry.” 

“All right, I will 
if I can,” replied his 
comrade soberly, al- 
though his blood 
was bounding with 
joy, for Ed knew 
the whole business 
now and would find some way to help him. 

It was a long, slow day to all on the place. 
The men were anxious to get the money. 
Harry, who had dreaded the coming of the 
night, was now anxious for the time to come. 
Immediately after supper they started to the 
home of Mr. Hawkins. 

“Now listen, kid,” said Brown as they 
walked down the road, “when we get there 
you introduce us as friends of the family. 
That will get us into the house and put him 
off his guard. If you do your part we will 
make it right with you, but if you make any 
breaks we'll fix you good and plenty even 
if we get the stuff, see?’ 





Harry assented as though he was a good 
deal frightened. When they reached the 
home of Mr. Hawkins they were welcomed. 
In a kindly manner the three robbers were 
given seats in a row at the end of the room 


while Harry was seated at one side. The 
men were directly opposite the large fold- 


ing doors of the parlor. Mrs. Hawkins and 
the children were not present. 


“Well, old man, we know you have a large 
sum of money in the house and we want it,” 
said Brown after some time spent in talking. 

“But why should I give you my money?” 
asked the farmer in simulated surprise. 

“ Because we want it,” growled the leader, 
producing a pistol, “and if we don’t get it 
pretty quick this thing will finish you and 
then we'll get the money anyway.” 

“Don’t shoot. I'll get it, It’s right here 
on the shelf in the stairway,” exclaimed the 
farmer starting towards a door in the cen- 
ter of the sidewall. 

“Here, how far are you going up that 
stairway?” growled Brown, starting to get 
up. , 

“Just a step, I won’t be out of sight,” was 
the reply. 

Brown sat forward in his chair, the other 
men were closely watching Mr. Hawkins and 
only Harry noticed a slight movement of the 
folding doors. Then in an instant the whole 
scene changed. Mr, Hawkins sprang up the 
stairway; the folding doors fiew open, re- 
vealing about a dozen farmers with leveled 


shot-guns. One look was enough, the rob- 
bers threw up their hands in surrender. The 


helpful neighbors swarmed out and quickly 
tied the men to their chairs. Ed was with 
thera and quickly joined his delighted chum. 
Learning from the talk that Ed had revealed 
the plot, Brown exclaimed: 

“T’d like to know how in the devil you 
knew what we were going to do. We were 
listening all the time you were talking to 
that kid and he didn’t say anything about 
it. How did you find out.” 

“You didn’t watch his hands,” grinned 
Ed delightfully. “You see, we're both 
Scouts and know the Morse code. Harry cut 
some potatoes into long and short pieces and 
used them as dots and dashes. While we 
were sitting at the table he spelled out the 
whole business with them in the code.” 
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tedly an unusual wild cat and he said so. 

“I’m glad you told me it’s a bob-cat or I'd 
swear it was a kangaroo, myself,” he 
laughed. ‘“ What sort of country has he 
gone to?” 

“It’s pretty open country,” replied Lar- 
sen, “ pine hills with here and there a small 
lake or pond, and I can't figure what that 
’ornery cuss figures on doin’, If he was a 
common ordinary, everyday catamount, he’d 
use some sense and hunt an oak scrub or 
briar thicket. He must think he’s a doggone 
deer to try to outrun them dogs in the open 
woods.” 

IM was standing, listening intently. From 

the northeast came a faint baying. 

“Coming back!” said Jim, picking up his 
rifle. ‘‘ Let’s cut him off before he reaches 
that bayhead you were talking about.” 

“You're mighty right,” replied Larsen, as 
the two hunters hurried toward the dogs. 
“If he getis back to that thick scrub and 
sawgrass, he’s liable to get plumb away.” 

But they were too late. The chase swept 
by a good hundred yards ahead of them. 
Big Vic was still in the lead with the red 
pup a.close second—old Grey having fallen 
quite a little to the rear. 

“Pace is’ beginning to tell on the old 
man,” muttered Jim. ‘“ But he’ll catch tp 
now that the cat is circling, unless os 

But Jim's fears were justified. The big 
cat did not stop to circle long in the scrub 
and in another moment the muffled baying 
showed that he had taken to the sawgrass— 
a vast marsh of tall, saw-edged grass, grow- 
ing in water from two to four feet deep. 
Larsen set the lantern down in disgust. 

“ Ain’t that tough?” he growled, ‘* after 
such a pretty run!” 

“How far is it across the sawgrass to the 
point?” asked Jim shortly. 

“About a mile,’ replied the 
“and it’s seven miles around to dry 
Jim’s face brightened. 

“He'll never make it! That Vic puppy is 
a regular fish in the water and he'll either 
catch him or make him come back to shore.” 





ranchman, 
land.” 


UT in the sawgrass the big pup was 
fairly roaring as the steaming hot scent 
told him that the chase was nearly over. 
‘““Listen to that!” exclaimed Jim trium- 
phantly. ‘ Gld Vic's reachin’ for him right 
now and if he don’t come back to land pretty 
quick, he’ll shore get caught.” And 
enough, the big cat, exhausted by his long 
run over the pine hills, was coming back to 


shore. Rover and Dolly, the two younger 
pups, had not dared the sawgrass, and the 


cat, closely pressed by the three dogs in the 
marsh did not reckon on running into two 
more on land and Jim chuckled with glee as 


the shrill yapping of the puppies showed 
that they had glimpsed their quarry. 
“Go on boys!” whooped Jim and then 


turning to Larsen remarked proudly, “ Ain't 


Ss 
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up any argument against that, and I sort of 
hinted the factory would be the most com- 
plete- change I could think of; so he ordered 
me back to work and charged me a tremen- 
dous fee, but it was worth it, for in two 
weeks after I had returned I felt rested. 
Now I had rather hoped you and I would 
get a chance to pal around together this sum- 
mer, I want to be a real friend of yours, 
in on your good times, and ready to 
lend a hand whenever it’s needed, In a few 
years I want to change the firm name from 
William Soule & Company to William Soule 
& Son, and I want it to be more than a 
change in the firm’s name. I want it to be 


sures 
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(Concluded from page 12) 


that a runnin’ pair of pups? And they ain’t 
a year old yet.” Even as he spoke, Dolly's 
excited yelps proclaimed that the big cat 
had turned to fight, and Jim whooped again. 

“Talk to him, Dolly gal! We're comin’.” 

They had not as yet reached shore but the 
rest of the pack had surrounded the cat and 
at Jim’s whoop, Vic rushed in, He was met 
by a vicious slash of.a formidably armed 
forepaw that sent him yelping back to a 
respectful distance where he contented him- 
self with long-drawn-out howls of victory. 

But the cat had no intention of waiting 
to be.shot and as soon as he had gotten his 
wind, slipped past the pups and another run 
was on. Five times the big lynx came to bay 
and five times old Grey failed to catch up in 
time. As the pups brought their quarry to 
bay for the last time, Jim whispered to Lar- 
sen, * Keep real still. That varmint has just 
about run himself to death, and if we’re real 
quiet, he'll rest long enough to let the old 
man catch up, and then——” 


LD GREY was coming. He was worn out 
by the long run and his old scarred face 
was bleeding from the sawgrass but he knew 
that Jim was waiting for him and he 
struggled on. His voice had become hoarse 
and feeble but Jim heard him coming and as 
the old dog passed, bent low and whispered, 
“Go get him, boy!” Memories flashed be- 
fore the old hound of days when his teeth 
were long and white and powerful and when 
“Go get him, boy!’ would have sent him 
against a lion. So he wrinkled his lips back 
over his old yellow fangs and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation rushed through the circle 
of pups and closed with his foe. It was all 
over in a moment. The pups, needing only a 
leader, rushed to his assistance and after a 
short struggle, the big, snarling, spitting lynx 
straightened out with a final screech and 
gave up the fight, Larsen lifted him up by 
the hind legs and whistled softly. 

“ Some cat,” he said. ‘“ Must measure over 
four feet.” 

But Jim did not answer. He was kneeling 
among the palmettos looking at a long, deep 
cut in old Grey’s neck. The old hound licked 
his master’s hand and attempted to appear 
in the best of spirits. Jim grinned. 

“Lucky old rascal,” he muttered, ‘“* You 
like to got your throat cut, too. But you 
can’t fool me. You ain’t no two-year-old and 
all the tail-waggin’ in the world won’t make 
you one. Another night like this would kill 
you shore’s my name’s Heath.” 

A big bob-cat hide hangs in the ranch house 
at Loch-Meade and the turkeys roost un- 
molested in the old live-oak at the edge of the 
bayhead. Old Grey is still the same daunt- 
less fighter and tireless runner as of old— 
but his fights are all dream fights and his 
hunts are taken as he sleeps in the warm 
sun and dreams of cypress and saw-grass and 
the far-reaching stretches of big piney-woods. 
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We'll be glad to have you home 
Ted, even if it’s only between trips, 
you've been missed this year, my boy. 

I hoped you'd be at home a lot this sum- 
mer, and that later you and I could take a 
fishing trip together, but I promised you you 
could do anything within reason this vaca- 
tion. 

Your affectionate father, 
WILLIAM SOULE. 

P. S.—Bully for you, Ted! Your letter 
saying you are going to chuck all the fancy 
stuff and stay home this summer has just 
come. You couldn’t have pleased us more, 
and I’ve cabled old Indian Joe to save us 
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And like the true Nature 


a real partnership. two weeks in August. 
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and hand, And then frantically clawing his consciousness. 

with his hand, his fingers found a_ hold 


where the edge of the stone that formed the 
top of the frame, for the window came be- 
low the masonry in the inner wall. In a 
flash, his other hand was beside it, and then 
he fell flat on the ledge, utterly exhausted. 


For some time he lay there, utterly 
oblivious to everything. But gradually the 
rain, beating in on him, revived him, and 


he crawled a little further into the window 
opening. The window itself was closed, 
probably blown shut by the wind, and as 
it fastened with a spring lock, he could 
not get in without breaking the glass. He 
Was on the point of doing that, when the 
terrific glory of the stor.n forced itself upon 


lover that he was, he lay there and watched 
it, spellbound. Nothing that he had ever 
seen could compare with it. The superb 
savagery and limitless strength of its forces. 
the terrific grandeur of the elements thus let 
loose entranced him completely. Forgotten was 
his own peril of so short a time before, and it 
was not until he heard his father’s voice 
some time later as he opened the windows 
that he turned from his watching. He was 
loth to leave even then, and when his father 
pressed him with anxious questions as to how 
he had managed to escape the danger of his 
exposed position, he answered abstractedly : 
“TI just watched the storm, and it took care 
of me.” 














COLGATE’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


REG. U.S. MT. OFF. 











“Oh, Boy! But what has that 
to do with your teeth?” 


O you remember the Scout Law? “A Scout is clean. 

He keeps clean in body and thought, stands for clean 

speech, clean sport, clean habits, and travels with a clean 
crowd.” 

Let cleaning your teeth be one of your clean habits. 
Unless the teeth are kept clean they may become dis- 
eased, preventing proper growth and the development of 
the strength that every manly boy wants to have. 


Bad teeth often are to blame for stiffened joints, for 
lack of suppleness, and for thin, flabby muscles. 


Take care of your teeth daily, to be healthy and strong. 
By cleaning them night and morning withColgate’sRibbon 
Dental Cream and having them examined twice a year 
by a dentist, you will give your teeth the protection that 
is needed to keep them in good condition. 


You will enjoy the daily use of Colgate’s, because it 
has a delicious flavor and is free from grittiness. It cleanses 
thoroughly and pleasantly, and contains no harmful acids. 


Colgate’s is recommended by more dentists than any 
other dentifrice. 


For sale everywhere—or generous trial 
tube sent on receipt of 2c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. U 
199 Fulton Street, New York 
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University Band 


A wonderful organiza- 
tion of over 100 boys, 
fully equipped wrth 
Conn instruments 
Director Emerich 
writes: “TheConn 
instruments are giving 
the best of satisfaction, 
We shall order 
more.” 






























Pride of the Troop 


"THAT'S what the boys call this handsome 

Conn Scout model drum. Its great big 
tone has that snappy ring and you can develop 
a fine roll with the least bit of practice. 


The Conn bugle, too, is so easily played you 
master all the calls quickly. Its clear, flashing 
tone delights you. 

GET THIS BIG FREE BOOK:~—It tells more about 
these and all band and orchestra instruments. Joina 
band or drum corps, or form a new one. Conn will 
help you, free. Send the coupon now for book and 
information. 


A Guarantee Bond With Every Conn 


OF 107 Conn Bldg. Elkhart Ind. 


Agencies in all large cities 
WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 
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All Exclusive Conn Features at No Greater 
Cost Awarded Highest Honors at 
Vorld’s Expositions 
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Automo 


Wheel 


Haven't you often wished for a wagon 
* equipped with wheels like those on an 
automobile? Of course you have—and 
here's your chance. The Auto-Wheel 
Coaster and the Auto-Wheel Convertible 
Roadster have standard automobile-type 
wheels with steel tires. They are de- 
signed by engineers on scientific principles. We think so much of 
these strong, easy-riding wheels that we have named our wagons 
after them. 


The 
Auto-Wheel Cc oaster 


an 


Auto Wheelacoadster 


boys. They are constructed from regular 
Automobile-type wheels are only one good 
feature about these wagons. Each Auto-Wheel wagon is equipped 
with roller bearings, special hub-caps and locking-pins, and a 
safety brake; and durably constructed of seasoned ash. It is a 
wagon of true mechanical parts. 


Organize an Auto-Wheel Coaster Club and become its Captain. 
We will furnish caps to members and send you a special cap as 
Captain. Send us the names of three coaster wagon dealers in your 
town, telling us which one’s sell the coaster with the name, “ Auto- 
Wheel” on the sides, and we will send you our magazine, “ The 
Auto-Wheel Spokesman ” for six months and the Auto-Wheel Dime 
Bank FREE. The magazine tells you how to form an Auto-Wheel 
Coaster Club and how any boy or girl may win one of our Auto- 
Wheel wagons in our prize contests. 


Tre SratoWheel Coaster Co..Anc., 


The Buffalo Sled Company 


131 Schenck St.; N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Export Office, 365 West 23d Street, New York City 
In Canada, Preston, Ont. 


Auto Wheel 
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are real wagons for real 
plans and specifications. 
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THE FIRST WINS— 
AND THE LAST ONE. 
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A Happy New Year Everybody. A Happy 
three hundred and sixty-five days. A happy 
one thousand four hundred and forty minutes 
every day. 

So that the full eight thousand, seven hun- 
dred and sixty hours of the new year may be 
happy, we must not waste any time with that 
idle old scout, “ Idle Five Minutes.” Imagine 
he wants us to spend five minutes’ time doing 
nothing every month, which means in the 
year twelve times five minutes or a whole 
hour. Imposs. <A scout who is a real scout 
could not afford to waste all that time. Even 
when a scout sleeps he is storing up energy 


to be used when he wakes. Some fellows 
sleep like logs (with saws going through 
them). Perhaps in their dreams they imag- 


ine that they are circular saws doing their 
good turns. However, the real scout does 


his first good turn by turning out of bed 
early in the morning ready to help make 


everybody cheerful for the rest of the day, 
and during the day he lets no Idle Five Min- 
utes interfere with the good work. 

Here is old I, F. M, on the job again. Chase 
him clean out of January and give him only 
4 min. and 15 secs. to beat it. 








Inside information 
Willie, go in to the house and get 
hold these apples I brought 


Father: 
something to 
home, the sack tore open. 


Willie: I’ve got something right here, Dad. 
Father: What? 
Willie: My stomach. 


Or just over two feet 
Bill: How long are the legs of the world’s 
tallest man? 
Tom: How should I know. 
Bill: All the way down to the ground, at 
least. 








Puss-Puss 
There was a young man from the city, 
Who saw what he thought was a kitty, 
He gave it a pat, 
And soon after that, 
He buried his clothes, what a pity. 


Too Short a Notice 
Father (To Sammy, coming home in a be- 
draggled condition) : Great Scott! how you 
do look! 
Sammy: 
Father : 


Yes, Pa, I fell in a mud hole. 
What! and with your new pants 


on. 
Sammy: 
them off. 


Yes, I didn’t have time to take 











Hay 


Tenderfoot: A donkey 


was tied to 
six feet long, and 18 feet away there was a 
bundle of hay, and the donkey wanted to get 


a rope 


at the hay. How did he manage to? 

First Class Scout: He gave up. 

Tenderfoot : Oh, no. He just walked up to 
the hay and ate it. 

F. C. S.: But you said it was tied to a rope 
six feet long. 

Tenderfoot: So it was. But you see, 
rope wasn’t tied to anything. 


the 
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Winners for January Think and Grin 
Joe Arnold, Ohio: Scout William H. Sav- 
age, Michigan ; Scout Howard Leonard, Geor- 
gia; Scout Franklin Gamwell, Massachusetts ; 
Wynn T. Burton, Georgia; Henry Voelmy, 
New Jersey ; Judson C. Watts, New Jersey. 


Both tired 
Farmer: What sort of a car is that? 
Tourist: An automobile. What sort of a 
machine is yours? 
Farmer: An auto-mow-grass, but it won't. 


Raw 

«Funny Visitor of Farm Boy: What sort of 
potatoes are you digging? 
Farm Boy: Raw ones. 


z Just passing 
Passerby: Well. How is business to-day, 
boys? 
Tailor Oh, just sew, sew. 
Dentist: Down in the mouth. 
Watchmaker: Mine's winding up. 
Office Boy: Mine's picking up. 


Farmer: Growing. 

Druggist: I’m dispensing without help, to- 
day. 

Passerby passed away. 








Looking for a Bite 
Tramp: Can you assist me along the road, 
mum? 
Lady: Personally I cannot, but I can un- 
chain my dog and I know he will be pleased 
to do so. 


The Difference 
Smart: What's the difference between a 
hairdresser and a sculptor? 
Slow: I dunno, what? 
Smart: A hairdresser curls up and 
and a sculptor makes faces and busts. 
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Post crop 
Tenderfoot : Say, First Class Scout, how is 
your garden coming? 
First Class Scout: Well, my peach trees 
are all dead, but one of my fence posts is 
budding! 


Plain 
“ Give me a plain soda without any flavor.” 
‘““What kind of a flavor would you like it 
without?” 
“Oh! I'd like it without vanilla flavor.” 
“Sorry, sir! I am out of vanilla. You 


will have to have it without chocolate, sir.” 








Caught on 
Pa to Bill: Don’t you know it’s wrong to 
fish on Sunday? 
Bill: I'm not fishing. 
this worm to swim. 


I'm only teaching 
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**Kit—Kit Carson?’ he stammered while 
Miles gasped. Carson of Missouri had been 
away for years but the fame of him had 
come out of the west. Mighty hunter, In- 
dian defier, dead-shot, fearless scout and un- 
rivaled trapper, his name was spoken of the 
length of the great river with a certain rev- 
erence even by the river-bullies, drunk or 
sober. To Miles he was more than man, a 
demi-god, a paragon of the virtues. He knew, 
listening to the tales, as all knew, that 
Carson never lied, never boasted, never picked 
a quarrel and never missed a shot. 

“Gee!” he muttered, taking Peirson’s sud- 
den change for granted in the presence of 
his hero. “ Kit Carson!” 

“TI reckon I was a bit hasty,” said Peir- 
son. “But the weeds is somethin’ awful, 
an’ that dawg ain’t no manner of use, Eats 
as much as a man an’ don't do a lick.” 

“I wish I owned him,” said Carson, 





THOUGHT came to Miles that he wrestled 

with. The contemplation of his renuncia- 
tion battled hard with his desire to reward 
his hero. But, though he swallowed, there 
was a choke in his voice when he said, 

“ You—you—all can have him, when he’s 
cured, Mister Kit Carson.” 

“Now that’s plumb generous,” answered 
Carson. “ But I don’t aim to separate you 
two. You make too good a team. I'm on 
my way to St. Louis. Come down from 
Bent’s Fort on the Arkansaw. Went out of 
my road a bit to see the old place in Mis- 
soury where I was a kid. Seventeen years 
ago now. An’ then made for the river down 
this way to look up an old friend. That's 
how I happened on the dawg and the boy 
here tacklin’ that painter. I took a hand 
an’ plugged the varmint. You might like 
his hide, Mister Peirson, though by rights 
it belongs to the boy.” 

“ He can have it if he wants it.’” said the 
changed Peirson, to Miles’ astonishment. 
“ You'll come over to the shack, won't ye?” 

Carson looked at Miles and there was a 
twinkle in his eyes that answered the 
lad’s appeal. Even as the thought of Carson 
accepting the hospitality of the cabin ap- 
pealed to him, he was shrewd enough to 
know that Peirson equally desired it. To be 
able to say that Kit Carson had been en- 
tertained by him, to claim that the famous 
scout was his friend, would be a feather in 
Peirson’s cap quite of his own choosing. The 
planter was a boaster. Miles feared that 
Carson read Pierson’s character and would 
refuse. He did not realize that his own eyes 
and the condition of the dog effectually 
backed the invitation. 

“ That sounds interestin’,” said the scout. 
“TI want to fix up the dog a bit before I go. 
He’s got honorable wounds an’ they should 
be attendeu to, to my notion.” 

Peirson looked at the dog non-committally. 
Miles. sensed the tact with which Carson 
handled the situation in behalf of himself 
and lige. The boy’s heart warmed. 

“ You cut back to the shack an’ bring the 
wheelbarrer,” said Pierson. ‘‘ You kin tote 
him back in that.” 


ILES shot off. He did not diagnose the 

change in Peirson. Carson accounted for 
that. His was a name to conjure with. In 
person he could accomplish far greater mira- 
cles than taming Peirson’s brutality. Miles 
was sure of that. 

When he got back, the bottom of the 
barrow lined with old sacks, he found the 
two men in friendly conversation. Carson 
had deftly flayed the carcass of the puma, 

“Skin’s yours, son,” said the scout. 
“Your’n an’ the dawg’s. You can tan it 
an’ give it to him to lie on. That'll even 
matters. I’ll show you how to make a hoop- 
stretcher before I go. Scrape off all the fat 
with a blunt knife over a round log that’s 
got the bark off. Dress it tawed with the 
ha’r on. Rub in the brains—an’ keep rub; 
bin’, that’s the secret. Rub till it’s all pliable 
an’ then sprinkle on a little alum an’ salt- 
peter to keep the bugs out. Can you heft 
the dawg by yourself?’ 

The twinkle in Carson’s eyes deepened 
after Miles, with infinite care, had placed 
Tige on the sacks. He turned to Peirson. 

“Can’t trundle him through the bed of the 
erick. Shake him up too much. Git hold of 
the handles, Peirson, an’ I'll take the front 
end. Then Miles here can wheel him home.” 

Peirson did so without comment. It was 
hard work shoving the heavy barrow and its 
load through the soft dirt but Miles accom- 
plished it. In the clearing where the log- 
cabin stood, Carson stooped several times 
gathering leaves. These he displayed to 
Miles, 

“Keep one of each so you'll know ’em 
again,” he said. ‘‘ Pound the rest up to a 
pulp an’ make a poultice of it for his side 


an’ leg. The torn muscle’s the worst part 
but he’ll heal clean an’ be up an’ around in- 
side of a week. Dawgs mend quicker than 
humans.” 

He followed Miles into the lean-to that was 
the boy’s bedroom and helped to establish 
Tige on his bed in the corner. His kind- 
ness towards a dumb creature seemed a 
natural enough attribute of his hero but the 
lad marveled at it none the less. 

“He won’t eat much for a spell,” said 
Carson. ‘“ But see he gets all the water he 
wants.” 

“When you git through with the dawg,” 
said Peirson who had stood in the doorway 
surveying the operations, “ you skid out an’ 
git a fryin’ chicken. I'll say one thing for 
the kid,” he went on to Carson, “he sure 
ean cook. You'll stay for a bite—mebbe for 
the night? It’s gettin’ on towards dark?” 

“Tl have some of that chicken, anyway. 
Depends on my steamer ‘bout stayin’ over. 
I’ve got a daughter in St. Louis, a little 
younger ’n Miles. I’m placin’ her in school. 
That's what I come back for, mainly.” 

“T could drive ye over to Lane’s Landing 
termorrer,” said Peirson eagerly. “ The Saint 
Louis steamer’s due at five in the afternoon. 
We could make it easy. I’ve got a good 
mare.” 

“Well,” said Carson, ‘‘ we'll settle it after 
supper.” 


A= supper, with the chicken fried by 
Miles and praised by Kit Carson, the 
scout stayed on, telling tales of his western 
life. Nothing had been said about the un- 
finished wéeding and Miles, sure that Tige 
was comfortable and content not to tear of 
the bandage that kept the styptic herbs in 
place, made himself small and quiet as pos- 
sible and listened until Peirson remembered 
him and sent him off to bed. 

Even then he couldn’t sleep. The door from 
the main room to the lean-to did not fit 
closely and he could catch murmurs of the 
talk going on, though, for the most part, 
his kead was too crammed with what had 
been said to think of or notice much else. ° 


For he had heard about the trading post 
of Santa Fe in New Mexico and of Fernan- 
dex de Taos, where Carson had traded, of 
adventures in El Paso and Chihuahua, 
strange names of strange places and cus- 
toms, of Indian raids on the Gila River, of 
beaver-trapping, of the trip to far off Cali- 
fornia, descriptions of the Mojave Indians, 
of the missions of San Gabriel and San Fer- 
nando where the monks dwelt among the sav- 
ages and welcomed Carson and his com- 
panions; of the Sacramento and Tlamath 
rivers and the fierce tribes of the northern 
Pacific Ocean landfall, wonders piled on 
wonders, spoken of with a simplicity and 
frankness that brought all vividly to the 
gaping Peirson and the enraptured boy, al- 
ways with a modesty that still left Carson's 
sterling qualities revealed. 

Los Angeles and Taos again, then north to 
rivers bearing more familiar titles, the Green, 
the Platte, the Red, the upper reaches of the 
Arkansas and the Missouri. Indian tribes of 
Blackfeet and Sioux, Snake and Arapahoe, 
of Carson’s wounding by a Blackfoot whom 
he shot through the heart, of buffalo and 
war-dances and councils, perils and escapes! 


F his duel with Shuman, the famous 

buily, who insulted all Americans until, 
Carson's pistol against the other's rifle, they 
fought on horseback and Carson shattered 
the bully’s arm, Peirson could not persuade 
the scout to talk, but they had heard that 
tale with others that had come back by the 
roaming couriers du bois and trappers. 


But he spoke of the deep canyons of the 
Yellowstone and the Colorado; mighty tor- 
rents, mud-lakes, spouting springs. Of the 
great fight on Wind River where Carson, at 
the head of forty intrepid men, worsted sev- 
eral hundred Blackfeet, his ancient enemies. 
Of the Flathead Chinook Indians of the 
mighty Columbia River who placed their chil- 
dren in a wooden trough and bound about 
their foreheads with cords to secure their 
distinguishing deformity. Of Comanches, 
Utahs and Cheyennes, peace-compacts and 
pipe-parleys ! 

Never had such an Odyssey been told by 
its own Ulysses to a boy, whose ardor flamed 
to follow in emulation of this man who was 
called by the tribes that he had fought and 
conquered, turning many of them to friends, 
“Monarch of the Prairies,’’ while the press 
styled him ‘Nestor of the Rocky Moun- 
tains”’ and often wrote of his exploits. 

It was an age when big men rose amid 
the dangers and difficulties of the spirit of 
exploration that was rife in America. Kit 
Carson symbelized what most men wished 
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Braking surface 6 3-10 
sq. in. Larger than other 
brakes. 
y 3 Braking power applied 
evenly to entire inner 
surface of hub by expanding 
drum. 
3 Bronze brake shoes, soft- 
.er than hard steel inner 
surface, grip smoothly, firm- 
ly, surely, 
The MORROW re. 
sponds instantly when 
you pedal forward. 
More ball bearings than 
5 other brakes. Coasts 
easily. 


The MORROW is 


strong and sturdy; it will 
stand hard wear. 
7 95 inspections and final 
test guarantee perfect 
service. 
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This is one of the bronze brake 
shoes that you find in 


the MORROW 


Bronze Brake Shoes 
Grip Firmly and Surely 


We EN you pedal back- 
ward yourMORROW 


responds instantly and power- 
fully— broad bronze brake 
shoes take hold firmly against 
the smooth steel inner surface 
of the hub, and bring your bi- 
cycle to a quick, smooth stop. Bronze is 
softer than steel—hence it grips firmly 
when the two metals are pressed togetn- 
er. Metals of equal hardness cannot grip 
so positively. That is why we use bronze 
brake shoes in the scientific design of the 
MORROW. Bronze brake shoes pro- 
duce the greatest braking power and 
quick, safe, sure action. 





STURDY, SURE 
COASTER BRAKE 


is a powerful, dependable brake scienti- 
fically designed and carefully constructed 
of the best matierals,. The MORROW 
has 6 3-10 sq. inches of braking surface 
—more than any other brake—hence it 
has unusual braking power. The MOR- 
ROW has more ball bearings than other 
brakes. It coastseasier. The MORROW 
is known by boys everywhere as the sz- 
perior coaster brake. 


Ride a Bicycte 


Ride a bicycle—for fun, and for health! 
The boy with a bicycle gets plenty of 
wholesome exercise in the open air. Bi- 
cycle riding is great sport. It makesstrong 
muscles and brings good health. See that 
your bicycle is MORROW- equipped. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE CO. 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
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You bet — my skates are 
sharp! Always sharp! 
I use a— 


BERGHMAN 
SKATE SHARPENER 
Every boy should have one— 


and keep a real hollow ground 
edge of unmatched sharpness on 
his skates at all times. 


The Berghmanis od} ustable to 
any width or type of blade and has 
the very finest abrasive stone. Itis 4 
real tool and is always ready for use. 


Boys! know what it is to have 
real sharp skates! Get a Berghman 
* to-day. $1.25 
: : at meny good 
hardware and 
sporting goods 
stores. It will 
more than pay 
for itself the 
\\\|| first season. 
If your dealer 
cannot supply 
you, send $1.25 
for delivery in 
the United 
Statesand $2.00 
in Canada. 







































Specialty Division 
Established 1906 
9 South Clinton Street : Chicago, Illinois 








OORANG AIREDALES 
The 20th Century All-round dogs 


The wonderful intelligence and loyalty of 
Oorang Airedales make them most desirable 
pals for man, woman and child. Their faith- 
ful and untiring watchfulness makes them 
best of watch dogs, and protectors for auto- 
mobile, camp, home and estate. They have 
ho equals as water dogs, retrievers and hun- 
ters. They will climb a tree or go to earth, 
and fight anything from a rat to a bear 
They are ideal dogs for farm or ranch, being 
eareful drivers of cattle, hogs and sheep 
We have at all times trained dogs and puppy 
stock. Also Coonhounds and big game 
hounds, Interesting illustrated catalog 
mailed for ten cents. 

OORANG KENNELS 

The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. G. LARUE, OHIO 








BOYS! Read This! 


You and every other boy in America 
can earn cash or Boy Scout equip- 
ment by selling Schell’s Quality 
Seeds. Almost everybody with a gar- 
den will buy them. Register now to 
begin selling January Ist. No money 
required. I furnish you with the 
seeds. Write for particulars at once. 


SCHELL’S SEED HOUSE 





Quality Seeds 





Tenth and Market Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 














60 BREEDS BEST laying, BEST 
Paying Varietie 

Fine pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and 

Turkeys. Choice hardy n ern raised, 

BB yen Seperate and ay wales See 

xperience and my jluable new 

100-page Book & Breeders Guide for only 5c. 


eber, Box 53, Mankato, Minn, | 
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themselves to be, daring yet wise, a genius 
for encountering the wilderness, the spirit 
of pioneering. Men loved to recount his 
fame and none were found that did not 
praise him from California to the Mississippi, 
through all that vast territory about to be 
opened up, trailed already by such men. His 
was the high heart and brave spirit of Amer- 
ican progress, best type of those who ex- 
panded its territory and established its far- 
thest frontiers. 


T was small wonder that Miles’ head 

whirled while his heart worshipped. It 

was the sound of his own name that held him. 
He could not help but listen. 

“He works well enough for a youngster,” 
Peirson was saying, “but I need a man. 
I've saved a bit an’ I could make more if I 
had a regular hand. I’ve thought some of 
buyin’ me a slave, There’s one over at Lane’s 
Landing I’ve got my eyes on. Husky an’ 
willin’, they say, though I'll look out for him 
bein’ willin’, once he’s mine. Strong as an 
ox an’ limber as a snake, a natural terbacker 
stripper. Terbacker’s bringin’ twenty-two 
shillin’ a hundred now, an’ risin’,. But I 
ain’t got but half his price.” 

“You'd let the lad go if 
black?’ asked Carson. 

Peirson laughed. 

**I'd trade him for a slave any day in the 
week,” he answered. 


you had the 





The voices fell. Miles felt a mingled 
sense of anger, shame and elation, Carson— 
what was Carson planning—for him? Could 


ee 

Followed the chink of money and more low 
voices. Then Tige whimpered and Miles com- 
forted him, Burrowed close to the wounded 
dog, he fell asleep. 

After he had hitched up the mare to the 
Dearborn cart the next morning, after Peir- 
son's announcement that he was going to 
drive Mister Carson over to the landin’, Car- 
son called Miles to one side. 

“ Peirson’s goin’ to buy a black to do the 
work here,” he said. “He may come on 
with me to St. Louis to get a better bargain. 
While he’s gone he looks to you to keep 
down the weeds. He's got to have some one 
to look after the crop, you see. And you'll 
have time to get the dawg on his feet again. 
Otherwise I might take you along with me, 
if you wanted to go?” 

ILES couldn't take this all in at once. 

The infinite joy of it was too much for 
instant comprehension. But, as it dawned, 
his face was filled with a radiance at which 
Carson smiled, 

“You'll take me along with you?” Miles 
asked. 


UNL 


John Burroughs Troop 
Nature’s Trail 


(Continued from page 26) 
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reached, kerosene will exterminate both in- 
sects and eggs. 
Is Jimson weed poisonous? 

Jimson weed, also called Jamestown weed, 
and thorn apple (from its prickly seed pod) 
is poisonous, and has caused many deaths 
among children, particularly as it is com- 
mon in city lots where children play. They 
have been known to chew it “for fun.’ The 
stem is stout and green, the leaves sharp 
toothed at the edge, and the blossom white 
and trumpet shape, like a morning glory. 
What is meant by a “sun dog?” 

The “sun dog” or “mock sun” is a 
bright spot occasionally seen in the sky 
when certain weather conditions cause a halo 
to form around the sun. This halo comes 
from refraction and reflection of the sun’s 
rays from cirrus clouds (consisting of minute 
ice crystals). Halos sometimes show several 
rings, and when these rings intersect the 
resulting bright spot makes the “sun dog.” 
Do snakes lay eggs? 

Some snakes are egg layers, or oviparous. 
Their eggs are soft, and are usually placed 
in partly decayed vegetation, where the 
warmth of the ferment of decay hatches 
them, or in sand or under stones, warmed 
by the sun. Milk snakes and chicken snakes 
are egg layers. Viviparous snakes like fresh 


water varieties, rattlesnakes, and copper- 
heads have young born alive, 
How can English sparrows be kept from 


stealing food put out for wild birds? 

English sparrows dislike perching on any- 
thing movable, and some people have foiled 
them by using a swinging net bag or wire 





“Soon as Peirson gets back with his 
black, he'll ship you off to me at St. Louis. 
You said you wanted to be a hunter, didn’t 
you? I figger you've got the makin’s of one 
in ye. You see, Miles, I was prenticed to a 
saddler when I was fifteen and I hated it, 
jest as much as you hate hoein’. So I know 
how you feel, I lit out for myself. An’ 
I've got a girl nigh yore age. If she’d bin 
a boy I'd have wanted her to be a frontiers- 
man. I like yore spirit. Ill put you in the 
way of bein’ what you want. It’s up to you. 
You’re handy. If you'd l’arn to see a lot an’ 
say little, excep’ to ask not too many ques- 
tions, an’ kept on tryin’ to do whatever thar 
was to do, why, I wouldn’t wonder but what 
a trapping or hunting outfit would be glad to 
have you around.” 

Miles’ throat had choked up with happiness 
and there was water in his eyes that he tried 
to blink back. Carson smiled at him with 
nods of his head that told Miles he under- 
stood. Then the boy found his voice. 

“T'll pay you back some day,’ he said. 
mean what you loaned Peirson to buy 
his slave.” 

“ Quick ears, eh? 

“T couldn’t help hearin’ that.” 

“T didn’t loan him much, son. That’s why 
we're goin’ on to Saint Louis, since yeu know 
so much. I can arrange a loan for him there 
on his plantation. You can pay me back as 
soon as you like but it only meant a few 
furs. Now, we're ready to start.” 

But Miles had one more question. 

“Shall I be with you?’ 

“I don’t know what my plans are, Miles. 
But I reckon we can fix it that way. You 
keep those herbs moist on Tige.” 

“Oh. how about Tige? I'd forgotten.” 
Miles’ face fell. 

“T hadn't. A smart dawg can be trained. 
And a well-trained dawg is a mighty useful 
critter, at home or on the march. If you 
can fix up Tige so’s he can travel, I reckon 
you can bring him along.” 

All that day was rose-colored to Miles. 

He worked hard but the hoe seemed lighter 
than a switch and the rows were weeded like 
magic. He told Tige about it all a dozen 
times, he recounted to him what he could 
remember of the wonderful stories of the 
night before and, when at last he slept and 
dreamed, his visions were bright and won- 
derful, 
. Yet none of them approached the reality 
that lay before him. Mississippi Miles was 
destined to tread wild trails and encounter 
strange adventures. The friendship of the 
Great Master Scout had plucked him from the 
humble toil in the plantation rows to set his 
feet upon the road to High Adventure. 
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hanging it from a tree 
Other food 
from 


net folder for suet, 

branch or a slender springy rod. 

may be offered on a shelf suspended 

a slack wire. 

How was maple sugar first made? 
The American Indian discovered maple sap 

was sweet, and learned to gash the bark 
and draw the sap by a hollow reed into a 
bark trough. It was. boiled by dropping 
heated stones into the trough, and slowly 
reducing the amount of water in the sap 
until a sticky sediment was left. It is 
said they also froze the sap and removed 
successive coatings of ice, until something 
like sugar resulted. 

Are there any passenger pigeons left in this 
country? 
So far as is known, no living passenger 

pigeon, wild or captive, exists. The last 
authentic specimen was “ Martha,” hatched 
in captivity, and kept for years in the Zoo- 
logical Garden of Cincinnati, Ohio. She died 
unmated September, 1914. Offers of large 
money rewards failed to produce a genuine 
male passenger pigeon mate for Martha. 

What ails a pet turtle that won’t eat? 
Turtles will go hungry rather than eat 

while watched. Their instinct is to stop 

feeding and dig themselves into the ground 
when cool weather comes, as to keep lively, 
they must keep warm, A turtle’s pen should 

stand near heat, in the sun, and contain a 

shallow water pan, a log to crawl on, and 

sand or sod in a dry corner. By experi- 
menting the preferred food will be shown— 
minced raw meat, fish or clam, celery, 


worms, etc. 
(Copyright 1921 by Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
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Get the Drop 
on that Cough 


Deans Mentholated Cough Drops have just the 


necessary menthol to make breathing easy 
and stop irritation. Nose and throat special- 
ists use menthol as a healing agent. Deans 
are as carefully compounded as a _ prescrip- 
tion. Instant relief. Keep a box in your 
pocket. Buy them today at your nearest 
dealer’s. 
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They are fast and made to last; 
fy Ss Sa eee ee ok 
y can we! 
id speed and value to his bic cle, 
w er new or old. Choice of six 
? different styles, all with distinctive 
| non-skid treads, exception Rollfast 
o- Racer.—$2.50 to $5.00, 
ate eben 
er can’t supply Roiltasts.. 7 °Ur deal 


D.P.Harris Hdw.& Mfg.Co., 24-26 Murray St, N.Y 
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Get 
a Real Job 


HAT are you going to do 

about your future? Are you 

going to bea real success—hold down 
a real man’s job and make real money? 
You’ve a lifetime of work ahead of you. Are 
you going to make it congenial and profit- 
able work —or plug away doing “any old 
thing’’ at “any old price” you can get? The 
choice is up to you — and you might as well 
decide it NOW. It is just as easy to be suc- 
cessful as it is to scramble through life lack- 
po ability to do things that count, The 
only difference between the man who holds 
down a profitable position and the man who 
doesn’t is training. Let's see what training 
means to you. 


The Value of a 
High School Training 


Have you ever thought of why so many 
employers demand a High School training 
of their employes—or why the lack of it 
bars you from the best positions? 

Take English and Mathematics, for ex- 
ample, 

What high-grade position—such as ac- 
counting, executive work or engineering— 
ean be handled rightly without a knowl- 
edge of mathematics? How can costs, op- 
erating expenses, profits and overhead he 
accurately figured without mathematics? 

How can you write good business letters 
and reports or sell goods without a com- 
mand of English? 

The above are just a few reasons why 
there is a positive cash value to having a 
High School training. Without it you are 
barred from a _ successful business career 
and the leading professions, from well-paid 
civil service jobs, from teaching and from 
entrance to college or university. 

A High School training means many dol- 
lars to you, because it throws open posi- 
tions from which you are now barred. 


Don’t be Handicapped 


Thousands of fellows like you—who had 
to take odd jobs with no prospects ahead 
because they lacked High School training— 
have removed their handicaps and secured 
real jobs by taking the American School 
TWO-YEAR High School Course. This 
course has been specially prepared for home 
study by noted professors. It is complete, 
covers all requirements, and will make it 
possible for you to qualify for a real job. 

If you have already had some part of a 
High School training, you can start in 
where you left off. We will credit you 
with what you have taken and reduce the 
tuition fee proportionately. 


Prepare Now-- 
Profit Later 


The fact that it is the trained men who 
make the big salaries, who are always in 
demand, should make any fellow see the 
wisdom of training. Training is the only 
thing that decides your pay. You get paid 
for what you can DO—and that depends 
on what you KNOW. Know more—earn 
more, 


You Run No Risk 


The American School guarantees at any 
time during the first year of your enroll- 
ment to refund the entire amount paid if, 
immediately upon the completion of ten 
examinations, you notify the School that 
you are not satisfied with your course. 
We've got to make good with you, so 
check and mail the coupon—NOW—for a 
Free Bulletin. 


The American School 
Dept. H-19 CHICAGO 


eee me ene Ne ee nt 
The American School, 
Dept H-19, Chicago, Ill, 
Explain how I can qualify for positions checked, 
. Architect. .. Lawyer 
$5,000 to $15,000 3 
-. Building Contractor. 
$5,000 to $10,000 
-. Automobile Engineer. 
,000 to $10,000 
-.-Automobile Repairman 
$2,500 to $4,000 
..Civil Engineer. 
$5,000 to $15,000 
.. Structural Engineer. 
$4,000 to $10,000 
-Business M anager. 
$5,000 to $15,000 
Certified Public Ac- 
countant $7 ,000 to $15,000 
--Accounsant and Auditor 


5,000 to $15 000 
..Mechanical Engineer. 
£4,000 to $10,000 
..Shop Superintendent. 
$3,000 to $7,000 
..-Employment Manage;. 
£4,000 to $10,000 
.- Steam Engineer. 
$2 000 to $4,000 
..Foreman’s Course. 
3 $2,000 to £4,000 
.-Photoplay Writer. 
$2.000 to $10,000 
. Sanitary Engineer. 
$2,000 to $5,000 
..- Telephone Engin2er. 


$2,500 to $7,000 $2 500 to $5,000 
-.Draftsman nd De- ..- Telegraph Engineer. 
signer. $2,500 to $4,000 $2 500 to $5,000 


. High School Graduate. 
In two years. 

. Fire Insurance Expert. 
$3,000 to $10,000 


- Electrical Engineer. 
$4,000 to $10,000 

-- General Education. 
In one year 
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Veteran Scouts 
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Interest in the Veteran Scout Association 
is growing rapidly. Whereas applications 
were formerly received one at a time, with 
an average of less than two per day from 
the entire country, they are now coming in 
bunches, 

Is it any wonder that the membership of 
the Veteran Scout Association is growing 
by leaps and bounds? Scouts and officials 
alike are coming to realize what a high 
honor it is to be a member of this Asso- 
ciation. Those who have served a total of 
five years in Scouting in any capacity are 
eligible and they are rapidly joining, 

With this growing membership of the Vet- 
eran Scout Association, the Veteran Scout 
badge is attaining a new significance in all 


Scoutdom. It is being respected as never 
before. Those not yet eligible to wear it 


are looking forward to the time when they 
can do so—when they are truly Veterans 
in Scouting. May every reader of this article 
some day be the proud possessor of the V 
badge. Every one who joins the Veteran 
Scout Association helps make that badge 
more of an incentive to continued effort on 
the part of those who cannot yet wear it. 
It thus becomes not only a privilege but a 
high duty for those who have the right to 
join the Association and to wear the Vet- 
eran Scout badge to do so. 

But Veteran Scouts are not merely join- 
ing the Association individually—they are 
organizing themselves into Veteran Scout 
Corps, under the auspices of some troop or 
local council. These corps meet periodically 
for social good times, and the members hike 
and camp together, and generally get fun 
and inspiration out of this association—and, 
of course, they show what Veterans can do 
by way of boosting and helping Scouting. 
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Model Aeroplanes 


= (Concluded on page 32) 
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as a 


your plane when it lands. They act 
shock. 


spring or buffer which takes up the 

It is more difficult to construct an effective 
model which will rise from the ground, but 
this very difficulty lends added interest. It 
will be necessary to adjust the planes so that 
the model will keep an even keel while soar- 
ing upward. This can be controlled by 
changing the distance between the planes 
and adjusting the angle of the plane to the 
frame. 

The ideal model of this type will rise from 
the ground in a few feet, soar upward at a 
gradual angle and then settle down auto- 
matically to a horizontal position ready for 
the flight. These flights are very interesting 
to watch and when successfully accomplished 
give great satisfaction to their designers and 
builders. Even if the flight is shorter than 
in the case of the model launched by hand 
the satisfaction of building such a model will 
be found to repay one for the extra trouble 
involved. 
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These instructions must be _ followed; 
otherwise pictures will not be considered or 
returned : 

1. Pictures must be related to Scouting 
fiirectly or indirectly. 

Directly: Activities of. scouts, hiking, 
campaign work, etc. 

Indirectly: Animal and other nature 
studies. 


2. Photographs for any contest must 
reach the editor before the 10th of the second 
month preceding the date of publication; 
that is, pictures for the February contest 
must reach us before December 10. The 
— is open to all readers of Boys’ 

IFE. 


3. Name and address of sender should be 
written on back of picture. Pictures with- 
out names will not be considered. Do not 
send letters. Do not send negatives. 


4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped addressed envelope or folder is en- 
closed. 

5. The Art Editor of Boys’ Lire will act 
as judge of the photographs submitted. 


6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to the 
picture or group of pictures from one contest- 
ant, judged the best, and a dollar will be 
paid for every other photograph accepted 
and published. Photographs accepted and 
published become the property of Boys’ LiFs, 
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There’s a fistful of joy 
in “HANES” Union Suits! 


As soon as you step into “Hanes” fleecy union suits for boys 
you know you've struck solid underwear comfort. Their down- 
iness keeps you warm as a kitten in a feather pillow! They fit 
snug as a glove, yet with give for every motion. 


“Hanes” tailored collarette sets close and flat; ankles and 
wrists “hug” fine. And, count up these “Hanes” extra wear and 
extra comfort features; closed crotch stays closed; pearl but- 
tons sewed on to stay; buttonholes last the life of the garment; 
reinforced strain points. 


Four colors—ecru, natural or peeler, silver-gray, and bleached 
white. Sizes 20 to 34 covering ages 2 to 16 years. Two to four 
year sizes have drop seat. 








ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Hanes Guarantee: 


“We guarantee Hanes Under- 
wear absolutely—every thread, 
stitch and button. We guar- 
antee to return your money or 
give you a new garment if any 
seam breaks.” 


“Hanes” for Men 


“Hanes” Winter weight 
Union Suits and Shirts 
and Drawers and the new 
yellow label medium 
weight Union Suits can- 
not be exceeded in wear, 
warmth and quality by 
any underwear near the 
price. 

See “Hanes” at your deal- 


er’s. If he hasn’t them in 
stock write us immediately. 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 

Boys: You want ly 
WD sor 
Tus red Saeson! 


























Here’s a set of 8 beautiful outdoor-sport pictures by 


LOOK HERE, BOYS: well-known artists, reproduced on heavy art paper, size 


9x12, in strikingly attractive colors which will look just great tacked up on the wall of your den. 

SPECIAL OFFER: We will send you these pictures FREE OF CHARGE, on 

receipt of $1.00 for a year’s subscription to THE NA- 

TIONAL SPORTSMAN, a monthly magazine crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trap- 

Ping stories and pictures, valuable information about ORDER BLANK 

guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best P i 

Places to go for fish and game, and a thousand and one National Sportsman Magazine 

prey hints for sportsmen. National Sportsman tells | 217 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

ow to shoot and fish, how to train a dog for hunting Enclosed find $1.00 for a 's 

’ J year's 

how to trap fur-bearing animals, how to start and run a subscription to the National Sports- 








gun or rifle club, and a lot of other outdoor sport things 

you want to know about. pe man and the set of 8 Outdoor 
Tell Dad about this offer and he will be glad to chip ‘a . 

in with you because he will enjoy the National Sports- | PPT TT Tee ee 

man as much as you will. BBATOND oo ccccsccccncccscvcccccece 
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» 
Learn Drafting 
Employers everywhere are looking for skilled 


draftsmen. They are offering good salaries to 
start with splendid chances for advancement. 


Drafting offers exceptional opportunities to a 
young man because drafting itself not only com- 
mands good pay, but it is the first step toward 
success in Mechanical or Structural Engineering 
or Architecture. And drafting is just the kind of 
work a boy likes to do. There is an easy delightful 
way in which you canlearn right at home in spare 
time. For 29 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been giving boys just the train- 
ing they need for success in Drafting and more 
than 200 other subjects. Thousands of boys have 
stepped into good positions through I. C. S. help, 
but never were opportunities so great as now. 

Let the I. C.S. help you. Choose the work 
like best in the coupon, then mark and mai tt. 
This doesn’t obligate you in the least and will bring 

ou information that may start you on a success- 

ulcareer. This is your chance. Don’t let it slig 


by. Mark and mail this coupon now, 
— ee oe eee een TEAR OUT HERE — ee ae 


(UTERRATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
OX 8571-c, SCRANTON, PA. 
a. without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Kys. 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 


Telephone Work Sign Painter 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad Trainman 
Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRATING 
Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 
Toolmaker BUSINESS MANAGEMENB 
Gas sages Operating Private 

CIVIL ENGINEER BOOKKEEPER 


\Surveying and Mapping Stenographer and Typist 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR Cert. Pub. Accountant 
STATIONARY ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Marine Engineer 


Ship Draftsman Commercial Law - 
ARCHITECT GOOD ENGLISH 
}Oentractor and Rallder Teacher 

Architectural Drafteman Common ‘sehool Subjects 
Concrete Builder Mathema' 

Structural Engineer CIVIL SERVICE 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 


Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 




















Textile Overseer or Supt. Auto Repairing iD 
OURMIST AGRICULTURE Freneh 
Navigation Poultry Raising Italian 

Name 
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Copy this Sketch 


and let me see what you 
can do with it. A large 
proportion of the younger 
generation of successful news- 
paper artists who are earn- 
ing from $30.00 to $125.00 or 
more per week were trained 
by the Landon “ Picture 
Chart” Method. Use your 
spare time. Learn to make.# 
original drawings by the 
method which has enabled so 
many others to succeed. Send sketch of Uncle 
Sam with 6c in stamps for sample Picture Chart, 
and examples of the work of successful boy students 
which will show possibilities for YOU. Please state 
your age. 


“Che Landon School 


6%6 Victor Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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‘é EY, Cave Scout! Come out of it! 

You’ve been gazing at us as sober 
as a judge ever since we came in. What's 
the idea?” 

Oh, excuse me, fellows. To tell the truth, 
I was so interested in trying to pick ’em 
out that I guess I must have forgotten to 
greet you. 

* Pick 
out?” 

Well, it’s New Years and I couldn’t help 
wondering which of the fellows here will 
be the ones to make darned fools of them- 
selves before this time next year. 

“Why, what do you mean?” 

Oh, you know as well as I do that quite 
a lot of us who are here in the Cave tonight 
will drop out of Scouting before we have 
our confab here only twelve months away. 
And many of those who drop out will fall 
into the habit of killing time. And killing 
time is about as dangerous a habit as any 
boy can have. 

Take the bunch here in the Cave—we 
didn’t start life equal in all respects. Some 
of us started out with a better set of 
brains than others, some of us began life 
with greater physical strength than others, 
some with the spirit of music in our souls, 
some with a genius for engineering, some 
with dauntless courage and will. But in 
one respect we were absolutely equal—we 
all started with the same amount of time. 
There may be boys here with a million dol- 
lars at their command but they can’t buy 
a single second of time and add it to the 
twenty-four hours in the day. And time, 
old gang, is one of the most precious things 
in the world, 


‘em out, Cave Scout, pick who 


OW, then, since we are all given abso- 

lutely a fair and even portion of this 
priceless possession, our success in life de- 
pends very largely on how we make uve of 
it, Just an instance or two so we can see 
this clearly. sjenjamin Franklin, one of the 
greatest Americans, became great largely be- 
cause he never wasted a minute of time. 
Theodore Roosevelt was one of the great- 
est writers, one of the greatest naturalists, 
one of the greatest historians, one of the 
greatest statesmen the United States ever 
produced. His success in any one of these 
lines was great enough to give him a perma- 
nent place in our history. And he achieved 
that success because he put every minute of 
his time to profitable use. Most men who 
have work that keeps them traveling on 
trains fritter their time away in idle and 
senseless reading. But a friend of mine 
who traveled for several years wrote a 
whole encyclopaedia in his spare time while 
riding on trains. 

Have you ever noticed in your troop 
that it is always the busiest boy who some- 
how or other finds time to do the troop 
work? In college you will find fellows who 
earn their own way, play on the football 
team, take the lead in social affairs and 
do splendid work in their classes. They do 
it simply because they know how precious 
time is and never waste a bit of it. 

By golly, fellows, it strikes me that it 
is positively wicked to fool away time! 
You know there are some people who say— 
“Well, I didn’t have anything to say about 
it when I came into the world, and it seems 
to me it’s up to the world to take care of 
me.” Rats! They’re off the track a mil- 
lion miles! We scouts know that the world 
doesn’t “owe us a living” but that we 
“owe the world a living’”’—that it is up 
to us to live right and to do something 
worth while. And if we are going to do 
that we must keep hustling, 


O that’s what I had in mind when I said 

some of us will make fools of ourselves 
before this year is up, 

“But, Cave Scout, will merely dropping 
out of Scouting mean that those of us who 
do so will be guilty of the crime of killing 
time?” 

Oh, no, not necessarily. But I have no- 
ticed that most of the boys who drop out 


do so because they develop a lazy streak - 





—they tnink it takes a little too much ex- 
ertion to keep advancing in Scouting. And 
we don’t need to worry about the boy who 
stays in the movement. There is work 
enough in Scouting to keep him busy, And 
it is work, too, that will stand him in 
mighty good stead as long as he lives. 

And say, here’s another thing killing 
time is dangerous not only because it keeps 
us from making good, but because it almost 
always leads to doing bad. Sounds kind of 
“preachy,” eh? Well, ding it, I can’t help 
it. It’s true. Killing time weakens char- 
acter, saps strength and makes a fellow just 
plain no good—or worse, 

And while we're at it, I might just as 
weil say that the best old helper of the 
devil of idleness is the pool room. Say, how 
many boys do. you think there are in the 
United States right now wasting time in 
pool rooms? I never see a boy in a place 
like that without wanting to grab him by 
the nape of the neck and feeling like shaking 
him until his teeth rattle—maybe a shake- 
up like that would jar his brains and give 
him a little sense. 





WO boys I know are in jail tonight. Not 

very long ago they had a chance to 
join a troop of scouts. ‘“ What,” they said 
in great disgust, * hook up with that bunch 
of sissies like that? Not for us!” They 
announced to their friends that they were 
“tough guys.” Shortly after, a number of 
vacant cottages were broken into and sus- 
picion pointed to these lads although the 
police couldn’t “get the goods on them.” 
The next step was a series of forged checks, 
one of which was given to the proprietor 
of a pool hall. The next step was through 
the jail door, 

Well, let’s leave it to the bunch. Which 
would you rather be, a “ sissie scout” break- 
ing a trail through the snow in twenty 
below zero weather to a winter camp, or 
a “tough guy” breaking his way through 
other people’s houses into the county jail? 

“But all boys who loaf around pool halls 
don’t go to jail, Cave Scout.” 

Yes, that’s true, There wouldn’t be jails 
enough in the country to hold them if they 
did. But if these boys who kill time in 
such joints don’t do anything bad enough 
Sto send them to jail they fill their !tungs 
with stale tobacco smoke and pollute their 
ears with a lot of foul talk that is posi- 
tively sickening to a real man. 

Maybe I’m kind of bitter on this point, 
but I believe boys should shun these places 
as they would pest houses. 

“Well, Cave Scout, does Scouting really 
make much difference in a boy?” 


OU just bet it does. Not long ago I 

heard the superintendent of one of the 
biggest reform schools in the country say 
that he has never had a boy who has been 
a scout sent to his institution. I also had 
a talk recently with a probation officer who 
told me that in his many years’ experience 
only one scout has ever been brought to 
him in trouble. In that case, he said, the 
scout did not try to lie out of his pre- 
dicament but told such a_ straightforward 
and manly story that he let him go with- 
out punishment. And the boy has gone 
straight ever since, 

Well, as I said when we started out, 
don’t you think that any boy who will drop 
out of an organization with a record like 
that is a dar—oh, chump, as Dan Beard 
would say. 

Yes, it’s hard to believe it, but still we 
know that every year some boys do quit 
without any very good reason for doing so. 

Wouldn’t it be bully if we could report 
here one hundred per cent strong on New 
Years, 1922! Well, here’s one thing we can 
do: we can resolve here and now, each for 
himself, that though the storms may rage 
and the heavens fall we will stick to the 
good ship Scouting! 

I'm afraid if I keep up my chin wagging 
much longer I’ll be haled before a scout 
court myself and convicted of murder in the 
first degree for the killing of time. 
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S “Hey, Jimmie, 
3, put a little Sloan’s 


Liniment On!” 

IHAT’S what the big fellows use 

for relieving the pains of bruises, 

sore muscles, stiffness after the 
work of playing. Gee, but it makes 
a fellow feel fit soon after you put it 
on without rubbing. No cheatin’ about 
Sloan’s—it just knocks out pains and 
aches the first round, Gets right 
down to the sore spot and keeps you 
up to the mark all day, every day. 
Get a bottle of Sloan’s and keep it 
always handy. 


All druggists, 5c, 70c, $1.40 


Sloan's 





Liniment 
Heep it handy 





Make Your Bike a 
Motorcycle 


The Shaw Attachment Fits Any Bicycle 


Id bike a dependable, easy-run: 
Makes 7 ight weight por powerm machine. Compact. 
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Plumb—The 
Official Scout Axe 


Made of one piece of special 
analysis steel—heat treated 
same as armor plate. ‘Bit’ 
extends for one and one-half 
inches from cutting edge. 
Can be ground and reground, 
won't go soft. Has nail pull- 
ing slot. Dark green handles 
—perfectly balanced. 





Price 
Axe alone........ $1.50 
With Sheath..... 2.00 
Sold by Hardware Mealers 
Everywhere 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 











Mount 
Birds 
and Animal 


We teach you by mail to stuff and mount all kinds of 
birds, animals, game heads, ete. Be your own taxiderm- 
ist. Decorate 3 your home with beautiful trophies or make 
= money doing taxidermy work for others. Go in busi- 

ess yourself—clear $20-300 a month during spare — 


a Year. cartance. Youcan nowtearn 
the art of taxidermy easily, guick/y and perfectly right 
Waits Today Gass ete 
e AY We will send you full icu- 
adh panther ner = A M4 mil'pend you fu i a 
Northwestern Schoo] of Taideray rh} Elwood Bldg, 























LOCKHART 
SPIRAL PUTTEES 


Patented. Made in U. S.A. 
FOR YOUR 


CHRISTMAS 
“Regular”’—Mens. ‘‘Scout’’—Boys. 
AtSupply Dept., B.S. of A., your Dealers er write 

195 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, N.Y 
Mfrs. to the Gov't, Military Schools Organiza 
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failed to awaken before dawn would of a cer- 
tainty been soon found. He reckoned on at 
least four hours yet before the light and in 
those four hours meant to put as many miles 
between him and his Indian guards. That 
they would find him eventually, unless he 
were fortunate enough to intercept the En- 
glish party on their way back, was certain, for 
they would discern his tracks in the forest 
and follow them as a hound follows the scent 
of a fox. His hope, therefore lay in reaching 
the Indian trail to the south while darkness 
still held and there lying in wait for his 
friends, After that his fate was in the hands 
of Providence. If his pursuers came first his 
efforts would have been in vain. 

Up the slope he went, from shadow patch 
to shadow patch, the trees thinning, and 
presently the open ground, rock strewn, bush- 
grown, lay before him in the soft light of the 
stars. He heaved a deep sigh of relief, for, 
somehow, emerging from the gloom of the for- 
est seemed like stepping from a dark prison 
into freedom. sut freedont was not yet his, 
as he well knew, and, glancing uneasily to the 
left toward where, perhaps a quarter of a 
mile away, the sentinel watched, he made off 
with swift steps towards the village, keeping 
always to the dark marge of the forest. 


H® speedily found that haste and quiet 
would not agree, for in the gloom he 
caught a foot in a tangle of root or vine and 
measured his length, exclaiming in spite of 
himself when his chin came rudely down on 
a stone. Thereafter he went more slowly. 
When a half-hour had gone by a faint flush 
of light met his sight. It was, he believed, 
the dim yellow glare of a fire in the village 
showing above the wall. He went on more 
cautiously, the light drawing nearer yet be- 
coming more faint, as if the fire was dying. 
At last he imagined that he could, when 
crouching to the ground make out the fort per- 
haps a quarter of a mile away, He dared go 
no closer lest there be guards set outside the 
palisade, and so he turned into the forest, 
first fixing his gaze on a great star more 
brilliant than its fellows and burning with a 
redder light that hung in the heavens to the 
southeast. He would be guided by that, he 
thought, But once in the forest the orb was 
instantly lost to him, for here there were 
pines and hemlocks growing so closely to- 
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A Six Inch Book Shelf 


By W. B. Ashley 


MUTE LeeLee eee 





Wi TUUOLENONELONUENDAUSUAD UNA TEA TATE ON TEATS 
HY BE A SCOUT unless you get 

everything that’s going in Scout- 

ing? The best minds in this coun- 
try, hundreds of the ablest men in the coun- 
try are continually doing something for 
scouts. Writers and artists are concentrat- 
ing on subjects solely for scouts—or at any 
rate for boyhood via the Boy Scout Move- 
ment. The National office of the Boy Scouts 
of America is maintained solely to make 
available to scouts, the country over, the 
very best products of all these different men. 


T took over 400 men who are experts in the 
subject of these 67 volumes, to prepare 


this 6-inch shelf of books. So you might 
search long and far and dig your way 


through many volumes in a public library, 
and then not collect half the information 
contained in any cne of these books on its 
particular subject. And practically every 
subject is one that every boy is more or iess 
interested in. These are things you like to 
know about and be able to talk intelligently 
about; things you are mighty glad to know 
how to do, and among tne sixty-seven sub- 
jects it is altogether probable that you will 
find the very thing that is going to te your 
life work. But even if that should not prove 
to be the case, your careful reading of 2 
mamber of these books will make you a much 
more successful man in whatever work you 
engage in. 

Last year 72,142 badges were awarded to 
scouts for their knowledge of one or more cf 
these subjects. That was over twice as many 
as the year before. Interest in these sub- 
jects is rapidly increasing. 

Fire fighting is one of the most important 
forms of service to the entire nation. Hun- 
dreds of millions worth of property, not to 
mention the great number of lives, are wiped 
out of existence by fire. Just wiped out of 
existence. Every boy delights to run to 2 
fire (and you don’t have to chain men, women 
and children indoors when the fire bell rings, 
either) and Scouting grabs right hold of that 
inclination which is inside of you and, 
through this merit badge pamphlet trains it 
to be one of the most helpful things in your 
nature. This is the way the entire 67 books 
take hold of one or another “ bent” in you 
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gether that only now and again could he 
glimpse a bit of the sky between their cluster- 
ing branches. Smaller trees and bushes 
fought for life beneath the evergreens and 
ever he must step aside this way or that un- 
til before long all sense of direction had left 
him and he went on in a blackness that had 
no relief, trusting to fortune. 

That he would know the trail should he 
come to it seemed too much to hope for now. 
It was far more likely that, if his progress 
indeed led him in the right direction, he 
would cross the forest path without knowl- 
edge. And so, when some time had passed, he 
became doubly watchful for a thinning out of 
the underbrush, and when the trees seemed 
less closely set he went no further until he 
had satisfied himself that he had not reached 
the trail. He had lost all knowledge of time. 
It seemed to him that he had been fighting 
through the woods for hours and that day- 
light must now be no more than just beyond 
the world’s rim. But the thick, velvety black- 
ness continued and the sky, when infrequently 
seen, looked no lighter than before, He grew 
hopeless and despondent, certain that he had 
fallen into the easy error of circling, not sure 
that the trail was not behind him instead of 
before. Weariness took toll of hope. Every 
muscle in his body ached and his lungs grew 
sore, 

Pauses for rest, during which he leaned 
against a tree or subsided on a fallen log, 
fighting for breath and against the languor 
that threatened to bring sleep upon him, be- 
came more and more frequent. In the end 
he grew to care no whit what fate befell him 
if only he might sleep, And yet some voice 
at the back of his tired brain called him 
awake whenever his eyes closed and sent him 
staggering on again. And thus, at length, 
what wits remained to him stayed his steps 
and sent him feeling about in the darkness, 
while hope surged back to his heart. Behind 
him were trees, but to the right and to the 
left were none until he had twice stepped for- 
ward! Turning to the right he went cau- 
tiously ahead. Nothing impeded him. More, 
his feet trod hard earth between the crawling 
roots of the pines. He dropped to his knees 
and felt the ground. Clean it was, and the 
roots that crossed it were worn with many 
feet. He had found the trail! 

(To be continued in February’s Boys’ LIFE.) 
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and straightens it out into a lasting power 
for good to yourself and others. 

What a lot of things there are which we 
do right along, supposing ourselves well in- 
formed on them, or else lazily satisfied with 
what we do know. One of the most intensely 
interesting subjects is Angling. The fellow 
who takes a pole and a hook and a can of 
worms and sits at the end of a boat watch- 
ing his bobber, does not get the tinest bit of 
the real sport of angling. While fishing may 
not be your life work, if you know how to 
fish, actually know how to fish, angling may 
be a big factor in putting your life work 
over, 


HERE are scouts who have carefully in- 
formed themselves on ten, twenty, forty 
of these different subjects, in some rare cases 
on even more. As you know, in order for a 
first-class scout to become an eagle scout, it 
is necesary for him to qualify for twenty-one 
merit badges, which shall include first aid, 
life saving, personal health, public health, 
cooking, camping, civics, bird study, path- 
finding, pioneering, athletics or physical de- 
velopment, and any ten others. But he has 
already qualified in ten of these in order to 
become a star scout, and five of that ten 
had earned him the rank of life scout. In 
1919, 1,146 scouts qualified in the five sub- 
jects for Life badges; 881 in the ten for Star 
badges, and 468 scouts qualified in twenty- 
one or more merit badge subjects and now 
wear the eagle scout badge. Most of the 
Jamboree scouts were merit badge wearers, 
very many of them were eagle scouts. 

Just to refresh your memory, look over the 
list of the 67 merit badge subjects in your 
Handbook. For each one there is a pamphiet 
prepared by experts, and in nearly every 
case richly illustrated by photographs and 
line drawings. These pamphlets will occupy 
only six inches on your book shelf. 








In our November Photographic Contest 
the prize was given the picture “Pop! 
Snapped a Weasel” credited to Scout Ex- 


ecutive Roland E. Dye, who sent it to us. 
He asks us to make a correction as the pic- 
ture was taken by Veteran Scout Hollis Par- 
ker. 
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“* The Brake that Broughtthe Bike Back” 


Watch for Me! 


I'm the New Departure 
Boy— and my picture is 
going to appear in every 
New Departure Coaster 
Brake advertisement for 
the next five months. 








WE ARE SUPPORTING THE 
NATIONAL PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 
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A Prize If You Find Me! 


OU'LL find my face in each picture — but you'll have to 
look sharp because I'm going to hide. 


And to the boy who marks my hiding place plainly with pen or 
pencil and writes the best hundred word story about what the New Departure 
Coaster Brake means to bicycle riders — I'll give, each month, a gold watch with 
a chain and a dandy knife! 

Send the advertisement with your story to the Puzzle Editor, Dept. B, New 
Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., before the 20th of each month. No entries 
will be considered unless accompanied by the story — but with a Brake as won- 
derful as the New Departure that part ought to be easy. Good luck to you all. 


NEW DEPARTURE MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn., U.S. A. 
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Papils of Mrs. Katheyn Thempesn Higham, Los Angeles, r ‘al. 


mw Itrue-Tone 
> Saxophones 


The Saxophone is the most popular of all instruments today. It 
_ opens up wonderful social and business opportunities for young men and 
women. Unrivaled for home entertainment, school, church and lodge. In big demand for 
orchestra dance music. Most beautiful of all wind instruments. 

y for the b mer — you can learn to play the scale in one hour’s practice 
and take your place in a band or orchestra in 90 days. Buescher is the oldest maker of 
Saxophones and makes more of these instruments than all other manufacturers together. 

Send your name for a free copy of the most wonderful 
Saxophone Book Free Book on the Saxophone ever published. Tells you 
when to use Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, in sextettes or in band; how to transpose 
cello parts, and things you would like to know. It illustrates and describes the virtues of 


each model of the Saxophone family. Bu esch er-Gran d Cc ornet 


With all its wonderful volume, the Buescher-Grand Cornet is 
exceptionally easy to blow. Its ‘‘Split-No-Tone’’ Bell is an 
exclusive and patented feature. 
Free Trial— Easy Payments 

You can order any Buescher Instrument and try it 6 days in 
your own home, without obligation. If perfectly satisfied, 

ay for it on easy payments. Illustrated Catalog of True- 
Tone Band and Orchestra Instruments sent free. (10) 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

1310 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indz 
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Always the Big Boy’s 
Book of the Year 


THE 
BOY SCOUTS 
YEAR BOOK 


Edited by Franklin K. 
Mathiews 


The book that boys look forward 
to every year. <A _ splendid, big, 
handsome volume that contains the 
best stories and the most interest- 
ing articles by famous authors, 
written especially for the entertain- 
ment, enjoyment and instruction of 
boys. 

There are articles and stories by 
the President of the United States; 
Edward, Prince of Wales: Leo- 
pold, Crown Prince of Belgium; 
Admiral R. E. Peary: Dan Beard; 
Ida M. Tarbell: William Heyliger: 
Belvin W. Maynard, the flying par- 
son; Raymond L. Ditmars: J. Allen 
Dunn; Irving Crump; Wilbur S. 
Boyer; Francis A. Collins; Joseph 
B. Ames, and scores of others. 

Here are some of the titles of the 
subjects and stories: “The Thrill 
of High Adventure”; “The Mys- 
terious Stranger”; “ Abraham Lin- 
coln, True Scout”; “ The Elephant 
Poachers”: “ Trout Fishing for 
Boys”; “Red Gharrity, Rough- 
neck ”; * Animal Engineers ”: 
“The White Arab”; “ Boone, 
Torchbearer”:; “ How to Build a 
Blockhouse”; “ The Real Robinson 
Crusoe”: “ Wireless for Ama- 
teurs”; “The Great Brown Bears 
of Alaska”: “What to do When 
Lost in the Woods”, and many 
others. Profusely illustrated by fa- 
mous artists. $2.50 net. 


Stories Boys Like 
The Boy Scouts 
Book of Stories 


Compiled by Franklin K. 
Mathiews 


A notable collection _of stories for boys, 
selected and compiled by the Chief Scout 
Librarian. Stories of the sea, of school 
life, scout stories, detective stories, hu- 
morous stories, mystery stories, western 
stories. Stories by such writers as Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Mark Twain, Booth 
Tarkington, O. Henry. Joseph C._ Lin- 
coln, Stewart Edward White, Conan 
Doyle, Norman Duncan, Hermann Hage- 
dorn, and other authors equally famous. 
A book every boy should be proud to 
own. Fine, wholesome stories that in- 
spire, entertain and educate. Elaborately 
illustrated. $2.25 net. 


At All Booksellers 
These Are Appleton Books 


Send for free catalog of Appleton’s 
famous books for boys. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
35 West 32nd St., New York 
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convinced that the secret of the great dia- 
mond was at last laid bare. Then I lost no 
time in coming to this country. And here 
we are to-night, on the very verge of dis- 
covering the greatest treasure the world has 
ever known.” 


FEVERISH light burned in the old man’s 
eyes, and his whole body shook with ex- 
citement. Ansunearthly silence fell. 

“That house of mine,” mused Tuck, “ will 
be built of marble, and the doors will have 
gold knobs.” 

Quantrell was the first to break the death- 
like stillness. “ That is sure a strong story, 
Don,” he said, “ but I'll have to see to be- 
lieve.” 

“I'm convinced all 
amy. “ What more evidence do you want 
than that there book? Have faith, Jeff. As 
the Don told us, faith can move mountains.” 

“That is the proper spirit,” said Don 
Pablo gratefully. ‘*For your confidence in 
me you deserve a great reward, and you shall 
have it.” 

Bellamy stared up at the stars, and saw 
visions of a glorious future, Indeed Don 
Pablo's amazing story and his magnetic per- 
sonality, combined with the witchery of the 
night in those lonely mountain tops, seemed 
to have cast an hypnotic spell over them all. 
Even practical, hard-headed Quantrell showed 
signs of being affected by it. Long after they 
had rolled themselves in their blankets the 
thought of the two-hundred-pound diamond 
kept them wide awake, and Ezra Ballamy 
scarcely slept a wink all night. 

When at last Tuck Simms sat up, rubbed 
his eyes and blinked at the sunrise he won- 
dered whether he had dreamed that strange 
tale about King Solomon's chief jeweller 
and the world-dazzling jewel. In the cold 
light of day the spell that Don Pablo had 
thrown over him in the dark was beginning 
to lose its hold. It was a good deal harder 
to believe now that this land was Ophir and 
that its greatest treasure was almost within 
their grasp. But, suddenly recalling the 
Don’s eloquent words on the subject of Faith, 
he refused to entertain the doubts that were 
trying to creep into his mind. 

The daylight seemed to have cooled the 
enthusiasm of the others somewhat, too—of 
all except Don Pablo. He was growing more 
and more excited with every hour. 


right,” declared Bell- 


LL that day and the next they 
their way through the _ wild, 

range. According to the Don’s figures, the 
time when they should have come to their 
journey’s end was long passed. Their hopes 
were fading fast; even old Bellamy was be- 
ginning to doubt. 
“The more the Don 
Quantrell, “the more I’m 
there’s nothing in that story of his.’ 
“But there's that book,” Tuck protested. 
Quantrell gave @ grunt. “Son, do you 
know what I think is the trouble?’ he said. 
“Don Pablo is crazy.” 
“Crazy!” echoed Tuck. ‘*Gee! I hadn't 
thought of that. But if that’s so he’s sure 
a mighty clever lunatic. I'm not going to 
give up hoping—not yet.” 
When they halted for the night at the 
entrance to a deep ravine Quantrell called 
Don Pablo’s attention to the fact that they 
had already gone many miles farther than he 
had reckoned. 
“But we are almost there. 
“That's what you said last night,” Quan- 
trell reminded him. 
Don Pablo drew himself up stiffly, and sur- 
veyed his companions. “I am beginning to 
suspect, gentlemen, that you are _ losing 
faith,’ he said. ‘“ On such a question as this 
stout hearts are needed and faith that never 
falters. Before another day has passed you 
will behold a treasure that will enable me 
to buy the Holy City from the Infidels and re- 
build King Solomon’s temple. I shall make 
myself King of the Jews, and I can assure 
you that you will all have high offices in the 
kingdom. In Spain I have a beautiful daugh- 
ter, whoe will inherit the throne, and I have 
been considering the advisability of betroth- 
ing her to Tuck Simms, who, in that event, 
would share with her the royal power and 
would eventually become King of the Jews 
himself—that is if his faith holds out long 
enough on this journey.” 
Tuck gasped. He had a pretty good 
imagination and had done a lot of dreaming 
in his short lifetime, but he had never reached 
such heights as this. It had been hard 
enough to swallow the tale of the two-hun- 
dred-pound diamond, but the Don was now 
demanding too much for the firmest faith to 
stand. Tuck positively refused to believe 
that either Don Pablo or himself was destined 
to become King of Jerusalem. 
“TI reckon I’ve had about enough,” said 
Quantrell gloomily. ‘In the morning I turn 
back to Los Angeles.” 


E glanced at his friends, and it was 2p- 
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parent that the last bit of their enthu- 





| - - The World Dazzler 


(Concluded from page 11) 
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siasm for the Don’s enterprise had oozed out 
of them. He knew that each one of them 
was now thoroughly convinced as he himself 
that Don Pablo was a raving lunatic. Even 
old Ezra could take no stock in the Don's 
latest announcement. 

“You'll either have to turn back with us 
or go on alone, Don,” came Quantrell’s ulti- 
matum. 

“Then I shall certainly continue my way 
alone,” replied Don Pablo grimly. ** More- 
over, I shall continue my way at once, for 
the diamond lies only at the other end of 
this ravine. I am deserted when almost at 
the goal of my dreams.” 

He had lost his influence over the minds 
of his companions. Silver-tongued oratory 
no longer had the slightest charm for them. 
If the diamond was at the other end of the 
ravine they would have to have more proof 
than mere words. Sullenly they sat watch- 
ing him as he saddled his mule and rode away 


down the ravine, leading one of the pack 
mules behind him. 
** Crazy—by-gosh !" exclaimed old Ezra, 


drawling the words out slowly. ‘Crazy as 
a loon! Makes me pretty hot to think we've 
come way up here for nothin’, And I'd have 
follered him fer a month if he hadn’t sprung 
that business about making himself King of 
Jerusalem. I may be able to swaller a good 
deal, but, by gum, not that!” 

At last, after a dismal hour or more had 
gone by, Tuck got up to go for his blankets. 
He was growing sleepy, and the right had 
brought a chill into the air. As he rose to 
his feet a movement in the trees at the other 
side of the ravine attracted his attention. 
After a moment he caught sight of two men 
on horseback working their way slowly along 


the pass with every evident pains to con- 
ceal themselves from observation. He 
pointed them out to Quantrell, who was 
puzzled. 


“ They've sure seen us and want to keep 
away from us,” he said, “ or they wouldn’t be 
going to so much trouble to steer clear of the 
easiest trail. 3ut I can’t make out what 
could bring them to a place like this, or why 
they want to hide.” 


UDDENLY Tuck thought of the Don’s re- 

marks that two Mexicans, who, he feared 

had learned something of his secret, had been 

spying on him. Quantrell, after Tuck had 

told him of the old man’s suspicions, made up 

his mind at once that the men in the trees 
were the Mexicans the Don had feared. 

“The old boy’s probably been spreading 
his secret about pretty freely,” he said, “* and 
those two varmints have heard of it. It 
looks to me as if they were out for trouble, 
and we'd better follow along.” 

He hurried after his mule, and Tuck, Job 
and Bellamy were soon ready to join him in 
following the Don’s trail through the ravine. 

They had ridden scarcely two miles when, 
from the distance, they heard a shot, fol- 
lowed quickly by two more. Quantrell swung 
his lash sharply across the haunches of his 
mule, driving the animal forward at full 
speed, followed closely by the others. An- 
other shot sounded, then, after a long inter- 
val, another. A few minutes later they heard 
close ahead the beating of hoofs. Presently 
Don Pablo appeared, riding furiously toward 
them and followed by the pack mule. At the 
same moment Tuck and Quantrell raised 
their guns and fired at two men who were 
in hot pursuit. At the sound of the shots the 
men turned and made good their retreat. 

“They got me!” cried Don Pablo as his 
mule came to a stop beside the others. “ I’m 
done for!” He was reeling in the saddle, 
and the front of his shirt was stained with 
blood. He fell into the arms of Quantrell, 
who laid him gently on the soft earth. 

“You thought me crazy,” gasped the old 
man. “I don’t blame you, and I forgive you. 
The diamond is on the pack mule. It be- 
longs to all of you. The book I give to Bell- 
amy.” 

Old Bellamy rushed to the mule, and pulled 
from its back some great, heavy mass wrap- 
ped in a blanket. As he frantically pulled 
off the covering he gave a wild cry. “ The 
diamond!” At his feet it shone in the star- 
light with an unearthly splendor. 

An hour after Don Pablo Sandoval had 
gone to join his remote ancestor, the chief 
jeweller to King Solomon, and a long line of 
others who were in their graves, Quantrell 
said, ‘I happen to know a good deal about 
crystallized quartz, and that’s just what this 
diamond is—the biggest piece I ever saw. 
And as for that book of yours, Ezra, seems 
to me I’ve seen something like that before, 
too. Ah! I remember now. It’s a Hindo- 
stanee surveyor’s manual.” 

“Faith! Faith!” muttered Bellamy dis- 
gustedly as he sat gazing savagely at the 
book. “Faith can move mountains. Yeah.” 

“Oh, faith’s all right, Uncle,” said Quan- 
trell with a grim smile. “ Only everything 
depends on where you happen to place it.” 
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MODEL AEROPLANE! 
This wonderful 3 ft. Scale Model of the famous De 
Havilland Battle Plane can be built by any handy 


boy. A perfect duplicate of the real one; it will 
fly in the air under its own power. Send 35c. in 
stamps now for IDEAL Scale Drawings and Build- 
ing and Flying Instructions showing how to build 
it; also catalogue of parts needed. 
Catalogue alone, 5c. Postpaid 

1t tells aboutmany other types of Model Aeroplanes 
Ideal Aeroplane and Supply Company 
Making Model Aeroplanes Continuously for 10 years 
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WIRELESS—FOR BOYS AT HOME 
Fascinating and educational. Enables a boy 
to get all the big news as it flashes daily from 


all over the world. Profit- 
able profession too, which 
any bright boy can learn 


quickly, right at home with 
an outtit equipped with 

BRANDES Matched-tone Headsets 
They catch faint signals 
and make them clear and 
readable, where other re- 
ceivers fail, Send 5c for 
catalog **L’’ and we in- 
elude a folder with full 
instructions. Simple and 
easy. Not a toy, but a 
regular outfit used by pro- 
fessionals, U. 8S. experts 
and colleges everywhere. 


C. Brandes, Inc., 32 Union Sq., New York, Room 816 
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Violin, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, 
Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 

Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mall. To first 
Dupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukuiele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
lutely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. Dept.640 CHICAGO, ILL. 








Bargains in Band Instruments 
Send for our list of USED Band Instruments. Specify in- 
strument wanted, so we can send you special) list of 
latest acquisitions. 
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BUILD THE LATEST AEROPLANE MODELS. 
Exact duplicates of those in use today. Accu- 
rate models that fly are built from Wading 
River scale drawings. Our new catalog com- 
pletely illustrating each individual model con- 
tains 52 pages of live information and 24 of 
the latest models. Also a full line of supplies 
for model building. Send 10c. for your copy. 
Wading River Manufacturing Company, 672 S. 
Broadway, Brooklyn, New York. 
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A Pooe Boy and His Education 


(Concluded from page 12) 
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borrow on and as I could not borrow on one 
until I had had it a number of years, I was 
at a loss to know what to do. As a last resort 
I sought out one of the-rich men of my home 
town. I stated my case to him and he agreed 
to let me borrow $300 a year of him provided 
that I have my life insured and the policy 
made out to him. I needed only a couple of 
hundred that year. 

The following summer I looked around for a 
job that would give some experience along my 
line of work, which happened to be mechanical 
engineering, and also bring in a good salary. 
I did not strike one of those $45 or $60 a week 
jobs because I lived in a small town where 
there was not much manufacturing. I did, 
however, land a job as a draftsman in a 
small manufacturing plant near my home, 
receiving $18 a week. This netted me about 
$50 for the summer and the next fall I only 
had to borrow $200 more to see me through 
the year. I never stinted myself on good 
times, yet I do not think I overdid. I took 
in all the dances and athletic games held at 
the Institute and often went to the theatre. 
I was very busy with my studies and work 
but I found time to do some drawing for 
our year book, for which I was chosen Art 
Editor, and also time to try out for the 


track. I got on the squad, and won a couple 
of medals and my numerals but never a 
letter. 


This same year I was elected Staff Car- 
toonist for the school paper. I am mention- 
ing these facts merely to impress on a pros- 
pective student not to get the idea into his 
head that he is going to school to be a pill 
or a grind. Of course, your studies come 
first, but there is as much to learn outside 
of your text-books as there is in them. You 
have extra time even at a most efficient engi- 
neering school to do something besides study. 
Do not hang back. If you are an athlete, a 
musician, a writer, or a singer go out for the 
respective teams and stick with them even 
if you are on the scrub. Many a player 
and runner has been developed by constant 
and earnest practice and training. It not 
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only neonate you but yen the school, D 
what you can for the school at all times, 
for if you do not you will surely regret it 
in later years, 
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FTER getting through my Junior year 
with a clear scholastic record, I worked 
at odd jobs during the summer vacation, 
earning about $200. The next fall I started 
back for my final pull. It was not as easy 
this last year, things seemed to tighten up 
and I had to buckle down more than before, 
but I stuck it out at the serving job where I 
was now head waiter. I had to give up the 
tailor agency, but I found time to do a little 
drawing, which brought in a few dollars 
now and then. By the time I finish I shall 
be in debt $800. To have waited until I 
earned this sum before going to school would 
have delayed me several years. I can now 
pay it back in half the time it would have 
taken me to earn it then. I thus consider 
that I have saved at least a year in my life. 
Now fellows, this little account of my ex- 
periences has been merely to prove to you 
that you all can get an education. You 
should all wish to attain a higher education 
both for your own good and the good of the 
community. You are not going to be satis- 
fied with yourself in after years if you do 
not obtain that which is placed in the world 
for you, Here at your feet lies the chance 
for an education, now is your best and may- 
be only chance; if you are undecided do not 
make the mistake of dropping your education 
at graduation from high school. Grasp the 
opportunities offered you, and, with all that 
is in you, better yourself, make this com- 
ing generation, of which you are part, as 
successful as it is possible for you to. Do 
your part in raising the standard of your 
country. You do not need to have much 
money to do it; you do, however, need some. 
If you want an education, and you surely 
do if you are a red-blooded American boy, 
just make up your mind that you are going 
to get it and start out right now to put 
every effort into the task before you. 
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ANY are the strange and interesting na- 

tive tribes that are found in the Amer- 
icas. Among the most interesting are the 
people of the ostrich, who inhabit an almost 
as yet unknown country, and in language, 
and character, and race, are altogether dis- 
tinct from other Indians. They live in the 
remote and almost legendary regions of the 
“land of large-feeted men.” <A land, that 
like Chili, Peru, Mexico, and northwest 
South America, has its story of the existence 
of a hidden city among the unexplored wilds 
of their Cordilleras. 

The Tehuelches of Patagonia, that vast 
peninsular end of South America, are scat- 
tered across it, from the Straits of Magel- 
lan and the Rio Negro—a territory of over 
1,000 miles in length and 300 at its narrow- 
est. A brave, active, athletic people, won- 
derful horsemen, singularly expert with. their 
weapons and implements, who lead a wan- 
dering life, and hunt the wild cattle, the 
guanacos—and ostriches. For Patagonia is 
a home of that splendid bird, which was 
there ages before men crossed its path in the 
faraway wilds of the _ interior. To the 
Tehuelches, this fine bird is as important in 
their existence as the guanaco, for they are 
a race of hunters, and grow but little food 
for themselves. 

There is not an encampment more pic- 
turesque than one of these nomads of New 
Chili, as the Chilians call their -southern 
territory. Notwithstanding the Patagonian 
winter is rough and cold, with heavy rains, 
the Tehuelches prefer to remain in their 
toldos or skin tents that are like a_ hatf- 
hoop in shape. They group: their toldos 
round that of the head tribesman, together 
with their innumerable dogs and: fowls and 
horses; and as quickly strike camp as pitch 
it. 

At a word from the chief, there is bustle 
everywhere. The young men and boys lasso 
and bring up the horses, and the women, who 
are well treated, place on their backs the 
bolsters of reeds tied with hide thongs, and 
the skin ponchos and blankets, forming the 
saddles. Others strap their belts on, get 
pots and pans, ete., together, or put their 
babies into wicker-work cradles; some of 
them rolling up the skins forming the cov- 
ering of the toldos, and tying them and the 
tent poles on the baggage horses. Mean- 
time, the men collect their herds of horses. 
and fill the water-skins which are carried 
on the march. The women mount astride 
of their bolster saddles, their babies and pet 
dogs are hoisted up behind; then they take 
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and set off in 
driving the spare 


their baggage horses in tow, 
single file; the men 
horses. 

For weeks they will remain on the march 
across the vast plains, with their lagoons 
and miles of 8-feet reeds—their bare, rugged 
basaltic hills and huge ridge-and-furrow like 
folds of ground between which grow thick 
forests. Oddly, enough it is on the immense 
plain at the southeastern foot of the Cor- 
dillera de los Andes the wild horses or mus- 
tangs are easiest found, and the guanaco 
abounds. Hither the Tehuelches travel for 
the hunting. The guanaco is of use to the 
Indians in every way. The flesh of it is ex- 
cellent eating, and made into a kind of 
pemmican that is eaten when the tribe is 
on the march; the skin is used for clothes, 
and for the toldos; the sinews serve as 
thread; the skin of the neck furnishes 
thongs for bolas and bridles; the skin of the 
hough supplies them with a kind of moccasin 
shoe; and from the bones, they cut spoons, 
cups, dice, and make their favorite instru- 
ment. 

But it is the ostrich these inland 
Patagonians prize more highly. The Pata- 
gonian species is smaller and lighter in color 
than others; is exceeding swift on foot, and 
runs with its wings closed, while the other 
species invariably spread theirs. It squats 
so close, and its plumage so closely resem- 
bles the general hue of the plains, that often 
it can escape its pursuers, Together with 
its great speed of flight, the Patagonian 
rhea or ostrich has eyesight nigh equal to 
that of the eagle, and though not web- 
footed can swim a river or lagoon with 
ease. The Tehuelches prefer to kill it in 
the winter season, when, by encircling a 
herd, they force the birds to take to a river, 
where, ,their legs getting numbed with cold, 
they are easily captured on drifting to the 
shore in the current. The glare of the 
white snow also appears to affect their eyes, 
and their saturated plumage becomes 
heavier, making the beautiful birds easier 
prey for the hunters. These Patagonians 
look upon the ostrich as the North American 
Indian once did upon the buffalo; and also 
to a profitable end, for the wing feathers 
bring three dollars a pound in Buenos Aires, 
and the few white prospectors and settlers 
make many a good deal. The Tehuelches use 
the skin of the bird’s neck as a pouch for 
salt, tobacco, and other things: the leg 
sinews for thongs: the fat from the breast 
and back is carefully melted and put into 
bags made of the skin; the eggs are used for 
food; and the flesh is more nourishing than 

(Concluded on page 46) 
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The Pilgrim Fathers’ Badge of Patriotism 
Boys! 


Now is the time to earn your new uniform 
or to complete your next season’s camp outfit. 
GENUINE HEAVY BRONZE PILGRIM 
FATHERS-MAYFLOWER MEDALS 
A single medal, carefully packed, sent postpaid to 
all readers of Boys’ Life, upon receipt of 65 cents. 
BOY-SCOUTS AND ALL READERS OF BOY%’ 
LIFE: Write us for special proposition to act as 
our Distributing Agents. 


WILLIAM BRAAT 
154 Nassau Street New York City 


























AMAZING OPPORTUNITIES 
Airplane Industry 


Right now is your opportunity to get into the greatest industry the World has ever known. 
Thousands of positions now open. Send Coupon at once—find out how you can learn at 
home—by mail—during your spare time. 
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ana f you know Practical Aeronautics, some big 
for these positions _ Airplane Corporation will want you at a 
Aeronautical Engineer big salary. Act at once. The «pioneers 
Aeronautical Instructor are going to reap the big rewar 
Special Offer NOW—Send Coupon 
Send at once for all particulars of our remarka- 
ble offer. We will also send you our big new 
book ‘‘Opportunities in the Airplane Indus- 


American School of Aviation 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Dept. 8061 

Gentlemen: Please send me full 
Particulars of your remarkable offer, 
also your new big book * ‘Opportuni- 
tiesin the Airplane industry.” Iassume 
no obligation. 


Aeronautical Contractor 
Aeroplane Repairman 
Aeroplane Mechanic 
Aeroplane Inspector 
Aeroplane Salesman 


A I try.’’ Tear off and mail coupon to-day. 
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Make Kalsomine stick to Ceiling and Walls) 
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~~ use insures a permanent al like surface. j 
JOHN L. WHITING -J.. ADAMS CO., Boston,U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 110 Years and the Largest in the World. 
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THIS CORNET FREE 


with every Course of Lessons BY MAIL. Special for 
holidays. Write at once for particulars. 


VIRTUOSO CORNET SCHOOL 
3231 Main Street - 7 Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WIRELESS MANUAL J12 
bution. It contains 200 


mawual OF , 
WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY = »'\'| pages fully illustrating 


and describing the 
| many instruments 

used in Radio. 45 pages 
cover general instruc- 
tions, diagrams, etc. 
The book is printed 
on high finished paper 
with a two color cover 
and measures 9x53 
inches 
Due to the scarcity of 
paper, the high cost of 
publication, and in 
order that the Manual may get into the hands of 
those most interested in Wireless, we ask 25 cents for 
it, give a coupon receipt for the amount, which 
coupon can be applied on a future purchase. Do 
not wait until some other time but send for it now. 
The greatest Radio Catalog published. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLYCO., Inc. 
17 Park Place 114 S. Wells St. 1106 Pine St. 604 Mission St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Dollars in Hares 


Wepay $7.00to $18.50and up a pair 
and express charges. Big 
Profits, We furnish guaran- 
teed high grade stock and 
buy all you raise. Use back yard, 
barn, cellar, attic. Contract 
and Illustrated Catalog Free, 
STANDARD FOOD & FUR ASS’N 

H Broadway New York 
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electrical, rope, air- 
plane, piano, pipe, 
organ. flat, hoops, 
bale-ties, tacks, 
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Illustrated Books Describing Uses, FREE 
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disease information. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS EARN HOLIDAY MONEY 


Send for package of 25 assorted greeting cards. 
Sell for 15c. each. When sold, send me $2.50 


and keep $1.25. 
ERNST JONSON, 551 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Get ready!” The starter’s roar stopped 
the interchange of badinage. 

Bang! 

A churning of waters. Five boats leapt 
out at once. The next second only the eddy- 
ing fan-like trails marked their places. 


ALF a mile covered! They were stil: to- 

gether. They could hear just the steady 
creak of the oar-wood in the row-locks and 
the hissing sound of indrawn breath. The 
crowd had not yet picked out a possible favor- 
ite, and the cries from the onlooking fleet 
were vague and remote so far. They were 
saving their enthusiasm for the finish. 

Suddenly the Waratah began to forge 
ahead slowly. The real tussle was about to 
Start. 

“Now then, boys,” came Froggy’s voice 
like a challenge. ‘* We'll give her just twelve 
good hard strokes. Heave! Heave!” His 
voice thinned to a yell. 

The scout boat was fairly lifted out of the 
sea. For at every heave, Deschamps himself, 
following Addinsel’s instructions, had pushed 
his whole weight down on the handybilly. 

“ Heave! Heave!’ He kept up the insist- 


ent order. 

Slowly but inevitably the positions 
changed, They were even with the Waratah, 
They nosed ahead of her. They were defi- 
nitely in the lead. 

They held the lead. 

‘*Ease off there,’ Froggy ordered. “ But 


keep ’em behind us.” 

A mile covered! Rancous yells were split- 
ting the air around them now. 

“Go it, Warry!” 

“ Good work, scouts!” 

The race had dwindled down to a contest 
between these two. The other three boats 
had slipped away to the rear. 

Another quarter mile covered, 
Troop half a boat's length ahead! 

“They're crawling up on us,” 
Meade harshly between his teeth. 

“That's all right,” replied the captain. 
“We'll save our spurt a bit yet.” 


with the 


whispered 


The two boats were drawing’ slowly 
abreast. Only three hundred yards to go! 
‘“*Ready!” shrieked the coxswain. ‘“ For 


And we've got ’em.” 

He stood up in the boat. In his right hand 
he grasped the yoke lines. With his left 
hand he pressed on the handybilly. 

“Heave!” he hollered. “ Heave! Heave! 

The ash oars bent like saplings in a strong 
wind. The boat shot through the sea, plough- 
ing a seething furrow. 

‘“*Heave! Heave!” 


the final spurt! 


NLY one hundred and fifty yards to go. 
The scouts were three-quarters of a boat 
length in the lead. Frantic cheers reached 
them dimly from the onlookers, Froggy’s 
voice rang exultingly in their ears. Perspir- 
ing, palpitating with joy and excitement they 
were pushing on to a decided victory, when— 
There came a crack of splintering wood. 
Something slipped away in the sea. 

Henri’s oar had broken in two. In his 
eagerness he had jerked his stroke, and the 
opposing forces of his weight and the water's 
had proved too much for the pliant ash. Only 
the stump remained in his hand. 

A despairing groan went up from the hor- 
rified Troop. Only one hundred yards to go! 
They could never make it now with this un- 
toward terrible handicap to cripple them! 

Slowly the Waratah began to creep up. 

“ Heave!” Froggy kept up his monotonous 





urgent cry, but the vigor had suddenly left 
his voice. The accident had shaken him. 
He felt the day was lost. 

Meantime Henri Balligant’s mind had been 
busy. At first dumfounded he had sat si- 
lent, stupidly staring at the half-oar clutched 
in his hand. Next he had become conscious 
of the Waratah’s steady gain. He could 
hear the new exultant note in the cocky cox- 
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in the tree looked very 
it was Billy! 


again. The person 
much like Billy—yes, 
“Go on, Two Friends! Hit her up, hit 
her up! Faster! Oh, you old scow! Faster, 
faster!” Ralph looked about, as though he 
was trying to hit on a scheme to make the 
boat increase her pace, 

“Billy! Billy! How—why—” 

“ You're a fine feller, Ralph Cooper! silly 
chuckled. “I nearly yelled my head off last 
night for you to pick me up.” 

“Guess I couldn’t hear you on account of 
the exhaust. You jumped out, eh, Billy?” 

“You didn’t think I was crazy enough to 


” 





stay in her, did you? When she flew by the 
point, over I went. I got up in the 


Riding Behind a Shovel Nosed 
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we're feeling,” retorted Froggy. swain’s voice, and it roused him. He realized 


how much a defeat would mean to the scouts. 
They had been working so hard! Slowly he 
saw his own position. Here was he, the new- 
comer and the heaviest man by many pounds, 
a mere passenger in a whaleboat already 
weighty enough in itself! If the Uganda 
Troop was beaten, the blame would rest on 
him. 

The Waratah pushed steadily ahead. 
Only fifty yards to go! His course was sud- 
denly clear. If he could not help, at least 
he would not hinder. 


and quickly he slid over 

the boat's side. The craft, relieved of 
the load, leapt forward. Smartly and deftly 
Froggy’s hand adjusted their course to the 
new balance. And amid thundering cheers 
from the whole fleet the scouts shot home. 
Just won by a foot! 

Suddenly abruptly the cheering ceased 
among the close onlookers. What could this 
mean? They had seen the oar break in the 
scout boat and the boy leap over the side. 
Quite right and proper! They had had in- 
tended that some of their cheers at least 
should be taken as approval of his presence 
of mind. That his action meant anything 
more than that, never for an instant occurred 
to them. 

How could they know that Henri Balligant 
was actually risking his life? 

Their attention fixed on the finish 
race, they had completely forgotten 
Now they looked casually again. 

Was it possible that he was still there— 
that he had not swum to a near-by boat? 

Great Caesar! Why the boy was actually 
struggling in the water. Now he dipped be- 
low the surface. Now his head bobbed on a 
wave. All at once it seemed several men 
were wrenching at their coat sleeves, prepar- 
atory to jumping overboard. 

But there was no need. From the deck 
of the Waratah Bradley Marshall had 
seen the accident. From the distance, how- 
ever, it was difficult to distinguish the indi- 
vidual scout. He waited for the boy to 
strike out. But the figure remained in the 
same spot. It must be Balligant. Without 
a word Bradley Marshail took a header, leav- 
ing the officers of the Waratah gasping 
behind him on the deck. 

Like a’ catapult he tore through the sea. 
He reached Henri just as the boy was going 
down a second time. 

The shouts from the assembled throngs 
shook the air for miles around. They were 
like a high wind heard in a dense wood. Bal- 
ligant heard them, coming to on the bottom 
of Captain Addinsel’s motor-launch. 

“Who won?” he asked faintly. 

**You did,’ was the reply. 

“They beat ’em?” He had to get this 
clear in his mind. 

“Why, of course, man.” 

Balligant fetched a long sigh from the 
depths of his broad chest, as he struggled to 
sit up, smiling. 


ERY carefully 


of the 
him. 


HAT night at the feast given by the boys 
of the fleet to the Uganda Troop, there ap- 
peared the Admiral. He had come to offer 
congratulations. To Henri, whom he cen- 
sored mildly on the score of foolhardiness, 
he gave a particular thump on the shoulders 
expressive of admiration and approval. 
“What are you boys going to do next?” he 
demanded, as he left. 
“Going to teach Henri to 
roared the irrepressible Terry. 


swim, sir,” 


“Ah!” said the Admiral. “Is that all? 
I should have thought the Uganda Troop 
would find something more difficult to do 


than teaching swimming to a boy who takes 
to the water as easily as he does.” 

With that he left them. And even the ter- 
rible Terry could not find an answer for his 
last word. 
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crotch of a mangrove and had fifty cat naps 
during the night, and what do you think was 
the first thing I saw when I woke this morn- 
ing? The car, with all the fish and crabs 
alive, right ahead of me under a mangrove. 
Twigs were caught between the slate, but I 
thought I wouldn’t take any chance of its 


going adrift again, so I went out to my 
waist in water, got the tow rope and tied 


it round a mangrove. Lucky we harpooned 
that li'l’ ole shovel-nose, eh, old boy?” 


Ralph told about having found the skiff 
and shark, 
“Good boy!” Billy exclaimed. “ We'll 


take him in to Channel Grasses and fry out 
his liver.” 
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A Hike in AlasKa 
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SUPPOSE most scouts figure on taking a 

Big Hike some time or other. I am not 
referring to a day or two camp, nor to a long 
trip made in a fuzzy Pullman car with an 
obsequious porter to anticipate your every 
want, provided you tip him enough. Nor am 
I even thinking of your accustomed summer 
camp, of whatever length it may be.- I mean 
a real big hike: a chance to get out into Na- 
ture’s big outdoors, and see things you have 
never seen before, and learn things you have 
never learned before, a chance to get dirt and 
leaves and moss in your hair, and sand in 
your grub, a blister or two, sore feet, wet 
clothes—but, the Big Hike. 

Perhaps some of the scouts might like to 
hear a little of such a hike from an Alaskan 
Scoutmaster. 

The opportunity to make this trip came 
through a friend here in Fairbanks, Alaska, 


who holding mining properties in the 
Kantishna district of Alaska, makes an 


annual trip to look them over. Now don’t 


get aneidea that this trip was de lure. Any- 
one who goes on that trip goes to help. 


Our trip covered about seven hundred miles 
all told. Six hundred by water, and about 
one hundred footing it, or “‘ mushing,” as we 
say in Alaska. If you had a big map of 
Alaska you could trace it. From Fairbanks, 
down the Chena and Tanana rivers to the 
junction of the Tanana with the Kantishna. 
Up the Kantishna about one hundred and 
twenty miles to the mouth of the Bear Paw, 
and up the Bear Paw forty-five miles to Dia- 
mond City, a former mining town, now de- 
serted. There we left our boat and mushed 
to our destination, some thirty-five miles. 

That, in brief, is the story of the ingoing 
trip, and the home-coming trip was much the 
same, the whole taking some two weeks. 


AM going to pass over the trail part. We 

had some good going and some—well, I’d 
better leave some of it untold. Remember, it 
was mosquito season in Alaska. On one part, 
some twelve miles long, we had to follow the 
cation of Glacier Creek, and we crossed that 
purling stream fifty-four times. Were our 
toes wet? Oh, no! 

Then there was that tussle with the Bear 
Paw, as we came up. That river was low, 
and our launch being thirty-five feet long, 
kept us busy. Oftentimes, of the five in our 
party, there would be one at the wheel and 
four in the water, struggling, tussling, strain- 
ing, pulling to get the boat over the particu- 
lar riffle or bar we were then éngaged with, 
the engine meanwhile kicking up a merry 
racket, and churning the clear water into 
foam. But say! Did you ever get out into 
an Alaskan stream in August? Oh, I've 
bathed in old ocean from Massachusetts to 
Georgia, but for good, cold water, commend 
me to an Alaskan stream! 

From the mouth of the Kantishna on up, 
the signs of wild life began to be abundant, 
as there is not much travel. Cranes, geese, 
ducks, beavers, bear, moose and other animals 
and birds. That made it interesting. Doubt- 
less the noise of our engine frightened many 
of the animals back, where they probably 
watched us covertly from the shadows of the 
trees, as we slid past. But many of the 
larger water fowl we saw, and occasionally a 
beaver would slide with a splash into the 
stream, and one night, soon after we entered 
the Bear Paw, a young moose swam out to 
the boat, close enough to have touched it, and 
then swam back to shore and watched us 
pass, as cool and calm as you please. 

We made camp one night on a big sand 
bar, instead of the boat, and I forget just 
how many different wild tracks and signs we 
counted. But I remember that among them 
was a bear track that seemed enormous, and 
beside it, a much smaller one. Nuff said! 
As one of our party said, “‘ None of us had 
lost that bear.” 

I think the next 
speak of was Wonder Lake. 


thing I wanted to 
It is not such a 
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tremendous sheet of water. Not nearly s 
large as many other Alaskan lakes, being 
some three miles long by a half mile wide. 
It lies in a sort of depression, its surface 
about three or four hundred feet above the 
level of Moose Creek. Its bed was evidently 
scooped out by glacial action somewhere back 
in those dim ages they tell us about. You 
can see, even now, the evidences of the glacial 
moraines. Some plough, those glaciers! 

Now, here are the things they tell of that 
lake. One, that it has fish so large that a 
specimen that a man hooked pulled him out 
of the boat into the lake, If that isn’t a 
good fish story, then you try to go me one 
better. Other stories that I think are well 
authenticated are these. That in winter, 
under the ice is heard a rumbling, groaning 
sound. So much so that, although the winter 
trail lies straight across it, the Indians re- 
fuse to travel it, and go all the way round. 
That in summer there rise periodically great 
bubbles of gas of some kind, that bubble, and 
bubble, and finally die away. I talked with 
those who have seen this phenomenon, Then 
two things I found for myself. First, the 
lake is very deep. It is sparkling and clear, 
and shelves rapidly, a few feet from shore, 
to an unknown depth. Second, it does teem 
with fish, because I saw them, although I do 
not know the variety, for having no proper 
tackle, we did not catch any. The ones I 
saw would average two to three pounds. No 
monsters. But who can say what may in- 
habit those sparkling depths? Ug 


° 


BOVE the lake, on the plateau, a herd of 
earibou had passed along, probably only 
an hour or two before we came, Say, Scouts! 
Wouldn’t you like to camp with me on the 
shore of Wonder Lake, lure those finny deni- 
zens from their crystalline depths, and see if 
there is one big enough to pull a real SCOUT 
into the lake? There, under the shadow of 
those hills, where a grizzly might come unin- 
vited to supper, as one did not so long ago at 
one camp up there. Within sight of the 
great snow-covered Alaskan Range, within 
sight of that monarch of all, McKinley? 
Wouldn’t you? Say 
And that was to be the third and last thing 
I was to tell you about. Do you know that 
you would not have to go many years back to 
find a map, even a Government map, which 
would not locate McKinley? It is only in 
very recent years that it has been discovered 
and located, 

My best view of it came the day I left, 
from a distance of about twenty-five or thirty 
miles. I climbed a little hill some forty-five 
hundred feet in height to get that view. 
Now, I’m going to let you into a secret. 
That climb was something else. You see, 
I’m pretty frail. My family has always been 
more or less worried about me, especially on 
account of my delicate appetite. And as, I 
weigh, being so thin and frail, only two hun- 
dred and ten or fifteen pounds, I was soon 
what Sam Weller would call “‘ vinded.”” Then 
the fellow I was with, “ Big Bill,” we called 
him, had sort of Brobdingnagian legs, and the 
way he climbed was a caution. Then, too, I 
had a pack and a kodak. Precious kodak, I 
wanted to hang on to that. Finally I got to 
the top. I do not know how to describe it to 
you. But, Scouts, in the presence of that 
vast vista of river and lake and hill and 
plain and glacier and mountain, one stood 
at once humbled and exalted. In the pres- 
ence of the great silence that seemed to en- 
fold that mighty snow-covered mountain, all 
the little meannesses and low down things 
one had ever done came up and out and left 
one abashed and ashamed. It was something 
as if God had showed a puny man one of the 
greatest of His works, to humble him, and 
yet to exalt and comfort him. I would like 
to take every scout in America to that same 
high point whereon I stood, and in the glory 
of that vision pledge ourselves anew to all 
that is highest and best in Scouting, 
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National Council Official News 
(Concluded from page 30) 








“Be an outdoor Scout! Down with the 
Parlor Scouts! Get out on the hikes into 
God’s great out-of-doors, become resourceful, 
alert and strong! You can’t learn to be a 
REAL scout right at home in your own room, 
nothing doing, you must get out where the 
trees are tall and the breeze is strong—be a 
real, clean, red-blooded American boy and 
you will be a two-fisted American man! Get 
out into God’s great open! Take a run in 
the woods! Learn to flap a flapjack and 
follow a trail, be alive!” 

Our Serbian Neighbors 
ie October, we published a plea in Scouting 
in behalf of the suffering Serbian children, 
asking scouts to help save the starving and 
destitute little ones in Serbia. This plea was 


made in connection with the National Birth- 
day Committee Campaign. We had a grate- 
ful letter from the Committee, which ran in 
part as follows, “We are all very, very 
happy down here with the knowledge that 
the Boy Scouts of America will give us their 
valuable aid to help these little children in 
whom we are all so much interested and who 
need us so much.” I understand it is not yet 
too late for any who failed to contribute at 
the time of the campaign to do so now. It 
costs only 20 cents a day to care for a Ser- 
bian child. That is $6.00 a month or $72.00 
a year. Perhaps some of you will individu- 
ally or as troops desire to help this noble 
cause. If so, send your contributions to 
Serbia House, 7 West Eighth street, New 
York City. 
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REGULAR FELLER WAS LINCOLN. 


A live, 
two-fisted he boy, whose exciting adventures in the 
backwoods equalled those of any of your favorite 


heroes. 


Frontiersman, trapper, scout, soldier, and finally President 
of the United States—some record! You're right. And 
Ida M. Tarbell’s Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln, which begins 
in the February number of BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ 
Magazine, makes the bulliest reading you’ve enjoyed in a 
coon’s age. 


Besides this wonderful serial, you get in a year’s subscrip- 
tion to BOYS’ LIFE, the greatest collection of short stories 
—over a hundred of ’em—articles on the great outdoors by 
famous woodsmen, and official scout information you can get 
from no other magazine. From the splendid color cover of 
each of the twelve big issues in a year’s subscription, straight 
through the book, every number of BOYS’ LIFE is crammed 
with just the sort of real boy reading you want. 


For only $2.00, less than 17 cents a number, you can 
bring this big magazine to your home each month of a year, 
and besides, if you subscribe now, before the supply is ex- 
hausted, you will get, in addition, a_copy of the 1921 
ROOSEVELT BOY SCOUTS’ CALENDAR, printed in 
colors. Fill out and mail the coupon with $2.00 today. 
Do it now! 





Serial Stories to be Printed in 
Boys’ Life During 1921 


“Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln,” by Ida M. Tarbell 
**‘Metipom’s Hostage,’’ by Ralph Henry Barbour 
‘‘The Pirates and the aeneweye,” byt Dillon Wallace 
**Oz, Son of Fire,” by Irving Crump 

“The Frozen Barrier,’”’ by Belmore Browne 
‘*Torrance From Texas,’’ by Joseph B. Ames 
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Mail It With $2.00 Today 


B. L. 1-21 


Clip This Coupon 
Boy Scouts of America, publishers BOYS’ _LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


For enclosed $2.00 send me BOYS’ LIFE, for one year, beginning with 
number, and also a copy of the 1921 ROOSEVELT BOY SCOUTS’ CALENDAR in colors. 
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The 1921 
Roosevelt 
Boy Scouts’ 


Calendar 


ROOSEVELT 
BOY SCOUTS CALENDAR 


Fira ts hom leners aml owesages of 
Roosevelt we Ray Scouts of mer 











It’s a Crackerjack 


Just the thing for your room or the den. 
Printed in rich golden,yellows and browns. 


Contains extracts from letters and messages 
of Theodore Roosevelt to the Boy Scouts of 
America Six panels on heavy white card- 
t rd, size S x 14%, fastened together with 
‘eather hanger at top. Each panel has two 
calendar months and decorations include char 
acteristic pictures of Roosevelt, together with 
his messages to Scouts. A calendar any- 
one would be proud to own. Each calendar 
packed in box, making it an ideal holiday 
gift. 





No. 3398 
Price complete, $1.00 
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New Official 
Scout Uniforms 


Ready 


See New Equipment Folder 


New troops, especially, 
will wish to equip ‘them- 


selves with the new model 
shown and: described in a 
special folder which has 
been mailed to every scout. 
If you don’t get a copy 
write us for one. 


Some Prices Reduced 


Some substantial reduc- 
tions have been made in the 
price of a number of 
articles of Scout equip- 


ment, including uniforms, 
which appear in _ this 
special holiday folder. 


Take advantage of these 
new prices and save money. 
Department of Scout Supplies 


Boy Scouts of America 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 





‘There has been one thing we 
wanted to do, and that is to draw lots for it, 
if any other way is possible,” said Mr. Stan- 
ley. “The boys also want us to make the 
decision. They do not want to vote.” 

The duck board at the tent door splashed 
an@ Mr. Stanley was called away for a few 
moments. I asked the boys to help me with 
a straw vote—not to make a decision, but 
to help us to do the wise thing. 

There are two ways of totalling such a 
vote when seven men are listed in order for 
six places. By either way one of our cer- 
tainties for captain was entirely omitted from 
either team. By one way, in case we used 
man-judgment in preference to boy-judgment, 
and left that man in, by one way Bennett 
led. By the other Aldrich. I am telling 
you no mental micrometer could detect a2 
difference in the eligibility of these boys. 

Mr. Stanley rejoined us. 

I showed him, him only, the possibility ofa 


new solution. He shook his head. I felt 
he was wise. 

Delay could no longer help. Bennett and 
Aldrich were not at opposite ends of the 
lantern-lit group. They were side by side 
and arm in arm, 

I felt for a coin. It chanced to be but 
a half-penny. It spun quickly, as a dentist 
works. 


‘Aldrich, ride. Bennett, keep this 
ha-penny.” 


Ilere this story 


please 
begins. The boy took the 
brown coin, put it carefully in his short 
pocket and buttoned the pocket flap. Then 
his head lifted. The tension of weeks was 
over. But he could not speak. Seven pairs 
of hands tried to close over Aldrich’s on his. 











Ile drew away, slipped across the duck board 
and was gone—with a real smile on his face. 


Of the ride itself everyone knows. Thirty- 
two teams started. It rained the first twen- 
ty-four hours. There were difficulties, enough 


so that only eleven teams finished. Among the 





eleven were both of ours. They and the Danes 
were easily in the best condition, The awards 
went to three British teams that turned in 
remarkable logs, particularly mentioning good 
turns done by the way. We had reason to 
be gratified at the work of our teams—except 
,that one planned his time poorly in- 
stead of obeying his captain, and had to turn 
in an unfinished log. 

{ I think this incident finally tested Ben- 
nett. Through the days of the ride I did 
not see him, but his officers and troopmates 
answered my questions as to how he felt in 


scribe 


a way that convinced me that he was not 
only not sobbing, but actually not saying a 
word and going on with his camp work 
cheerfully. But the poor team work and 


unfinished log were exasperating to the rest 


of us. 

The circumstance—if there had been some 
spark of jealousy in the boy left in camp— 
should have fanned the spark until it 
showed. Yet nowhere in the trail of Ben- 
nett was there a sign of “I told you so” 
nor of “If I could have” nor even “I wish 


I could have.” 

The next Sunday 
Jamboree was history. It 
inspiring climax with the 
the American Pageant to 


was a day of rest—the 
had reached an 
presentation of 
Scouting, Satur- 














(Concluded 


creature. The Tehuelche 
the wild cattle which 
mountains they are 


that of any other 
thinks that the beef of 
he kills—and among the 


numerous—is poor hard eating compared 
with roasted ostrich or guanaco. He puts 
more value on the hide and horns of the wild 
cattle, for these he puts to many ures 

No tribe in the Americas are better look- 
ing than these inland Patagonians, and few 
better conduct themselves. The women are 
wonderfully industrious, and _ beautifully 
broider and ornament the dressed skins used 
for clothing, and though forced to work 
hard are not ill-treated by the men. Nor is 
a woman, compelled to marry a man she 
does not like, and the only ceremony of mar- 
riage is an exchange of gifts between the 


two toldos. The men have long flowing hair, 





ground work—or 
Seascouting. 
Meanwhile speeding across country are the 
names of all these good American men and 
boys—who are to delve deep into ship lore 
and learn boat-sailing-seamanship and what 
goes with it—good sea judgment—and the 
flags, bars, stars, jumpers and caps will he 
cut and sewn. Speeding off to Washington 


deck work—or keel—of 


will go another letter reading like this: 

“The Ship-o-Dreams of Blankton, Oakum 
Seacoutmaster. will soon require two 26 foot 
cutters with the usual complement of paint- 
ers, oars and boats books "—etc. 


‘Speaking of Heroes 


(Continued from 


haven't ' 


People of the Ostrich — 


from 


Our Dream Ship | 


(Concluded from 
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day night. Every boy was exhausted, physi- 
cally, emotionally—and because of things 
which are another story—spiritually. I 


took Bennett and Aldrich with a third scout, 
for a quiet row on the Thames and ‘a walk 
in Kew Gardens. 

Going down between the great trees Ben- 
nett paused to read labels. He began to 
talk of Prospect Park in Brooklyn, and Mr. 
Stoll’s scout classes in forestry. The time 
seemed opportune. “ Bennett,” I said, “it 
is obvious—it must be to you—that I made 
a mistake in picking the second team. I 
want to say so, because since last Sunday 
night, and more especially since it became 
obvious Wednesday, you have carried on one 
hundred per cent. and haven't expressed to 
anyone so far as I can learn, the slightest 
word of disappointment or complaint.” 


‘I am _ disappointed, Mr. Schurman. 
Brooklyn sent me to do my share in repre- 
senting America. Brooklyn still thinks as 


I thought when I came, that we came to 


win contests. It is a new idea to me and 
to Brooklyn, for us to come to demonstrate 
Scouting, first, and to win, last. I’ve been 


thinking, of course. As near as I can learn, 
the scout from America’s largest council is 
the only scout in the 301 who has not been 


in any event whatever.” 

“Is that possible?” 

“Yes. You know every team and show 
group has trained at the same time. So 
I haven't been in the Day in Camp, I haven't 


Indian—not even a squaw! 
situation—almost funny,” 
weren't so disappoint- 
that will never come 
we didn’t come to win. 
And why 
has not 


learned to be an 

‘It is a queer 
he continued, “if it 
ing. It is a chance 
again. But after all, 
We came to demonstrate Scouting. 
should it matter just who has or 
the chance to do it.” 

You and I have our heroes, men in buck- 
skin, men in football togs, engineers in high 
laced boots with blueprints under their arms, 
toy Scouts modestly wearing life saving 
awards, but speaking of heroes, how about 
that? 

Out of the 
that youngster 
Brooklyn with no 


very depth of disappointment 
thought of going back to 
Brooklyn-earned laurels, 


and not only said, “ But after all,” but said 
it with a smile that proved its meaning. 
He found he had come “to demonstrate 


Scouting.” He was trying to do it! 
Nowhere in the thronged arena was there 
such a “demonstration of Scouting” in its 


real essence. No one save Bennett had such 
a grinding test of his individual Scouting. 


with a victory for Ameri- 
can Scouting that makes the uniform of the 
Boy Scouts of America a_ bigger respon- 
sibility for me to wear and for you to. weal 
—because he wears it. 

I have dared to tell 
the Marathon about a 
the four months that we have 
has been generously giving of his time to 
scores of troops: reporting the Jamboree 
with charming humor, with a winning smile 
and with a compelling personal modesty. 
And because, even though I call him a hero, 
he will keep his feet on the ground and carry 
carried on through that Jamboree 
his soul. 


He came through 


this inside story of 
living boy because in 
been home, he 


on as he 
testing of 
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not so coarse as that of the North American 


Indian, of which they take great care, mak- 
ing their wives brush it out once a day at 
least; and like the women they are very. 
cleanly. 

On the death of a Tehuelche, all his 
horses, dogs, and other animals are killed. 
His ponchos, ornaments, bolas, and other 


placed in a _ heap, 
and other folk keep- 
They all befieve 


personal belongings are 
and burned, the widow 
ing up a dismal wailing. 
im a Good Spirit that watches and helps, 
but have no idols or objects of worship. 
Oddly enough, they have very few traditions. 


One, to which they cling, is that farther 
north there exists a tribe of white people, 
who have much gold, and live in the caves 


of the mountains. A most interesting Amer- 


ican race—the Tehuelche Indians. 
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“ Well,” said the coxswain, “ this all seems 
clear to me. We are to work for all we get 
—is that it?” 

“Right!” said the skipper, 
away in a blue light. 

Pink, yellow, blond, brown—one by one the 
lights went out—leaving only three: red a- 
port; green a-starboard, and away overhead 
like the star of Bethlehem, a white head light 
which sparkled out the message—‘“ I'll tell 
the world. This is a good ship.” 

In the next “dream” you will hear how 
the crew laid the keel of the ship which was 
theirs to “ make or mar.” 


and faded 
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Boy Scout Entertainments 


easily prepared from our catalog of Plays, Drills, 


Songs, Exercises, etc. Get the New Scout Song: 
Hello, Boys, Are You Hiking Today?” It’s a 
hummer. Price  35e. ** Manito’s Moccasin ”’ 


rice 35¢c. Send for Free Catalog. 


The Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio. Oo Denver, Colorado. 
944 South Logan St. 


SAMPLES SENT 
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C. S. GLOVER, Dept. L. 


35 So. William St., N. Y. C. 
HICKOK ,utties EARNED 


ONE AFTERNOON AFTER SCHOOL 
opportunity for EVERYBOY AND EVERY- 
BOY’S FATHER to own a Genuine Hickok Belt 
and Initial Buckle, either Sterling Silver or Gold 
Plate, and a Solid Leather Belt, 1 in. Walrus Grain. 
Write Now. ‘Tomorrow never comes 


JOHN CONOLLY, 209 Beckley Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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STAMMER 
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Mail us 20c with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 


‘What One iatianineas Dollar Will Do 5 


By Harry A. Stewart 








Children in Europe Use Every Available Rag 


HERE are two cities named Warsaw. 
One is in New York and the other 
one is in Poland, 
In Warsaw, New York, 
been a heavy snowfall and now the 


there has 
morning 


sun is gleaming on the loaded pine trees and 
casting long shadows across the fields. <A 


party of boys on snowshoes, shouting, frolick- 
ing and throwing snowballs, are on their way 
to the woods to cut a pine tree. They like 
the snow. It makes the blood sing and the 
eyes sparkle, and although the temperature 
hovers around zero, they feel as if they could 
throw off the outer coat and still be warm 
enough. 

They are hurrying, for by the time they 
get the tree back to the village a savory din- 
ner will be smoking on the table, only wait- 
ing for healthy appetites to do their worst. 

Winter is such a pleasant change from sum- 
mer, isn’t it? 


N Warsaw, Poland, too, the snow has been 
drifting down for days, but the sun isn’t 
shining. Somehow it always seems dark and 
gray, On the great gloomy plain outside the 
city gates a few boys are plodding heavily. 
They are carrying burdens of wood so heavy 
that they stagger with the weight. 

They say nothing to each other as they plod 
along. They dare not. They are so weak 
that even the slight effort of talking would 
exhaust them. One or two of them leave 
faint red markings in their tracks where the 
crust on the snow has cut through the old, 
ragged shoes and into their feet. Their ragged 
coats, of those lucky enough to have coats, 
are hugged closely around their bony bodies. 

When they have covered the long distance 
back to their homes they will find little or 
nothing to eat waiting for them. There is 
almost nothing left to eat in Poland. If those 
boys get anything like a square meal they 
will have to go to the American kitchens for 
it—and even then, no matter how hungry 
they are, they can’t have it if they are more 
than fifteen years old; for there isn’t enough 
American food to feed all the hungry chil- 
dren. The little ones come first, and there 
is nothing left for the older ones. 

It is hard for an American boy to even 
imagine the conditions of the Polish boys 
now, Of course, the war is the cause of if. 
When all the men, not only in Poland but in 
other European countries, went into the 
armies, the farm work had to be done by the 
boys, with the help of the women. But the 
boys couldn’t do all the work that had been 
done by the men. So things began to get 
scarce, but still everyone was cheerful. Every- 
one has to put up with more or less hardship 
at one time or another, but these boys felt 
that there were no exceptions, 

Some of them suffered more than others, 
those who lived close to the frontiers where 
the fighting took place. They were frequently 
forced to leave their homes to keep from be- 
ing captured by the invaders. Some of them 
made dugouts in the ravines and stayed there, 
living on what roots they could find. hoping 
that the tide of war would turn and let them 
get back to their homes. 

Others, most of them, went to the cities, 
where they were crowded together in cellars 
and sheds, and where they had to depend on 
charity for food. There were so many of 





them and food was so scarce that a great 
many of them died of starvation and disease, 

After the fighting stopped, when the boys 
who had worked on farms went back to their 
hemes, they found that the buildings had 
been destroyed by shelling or had been burnt, 
and in some cases the enemy had actually 
stripped the rich top soil from the land and 
shipped it back home to enrich their own 
farms. The land was left worthless. 

City or ccuntry, there was nothing left to 
eat. The live stock, the cattle, hogs, sheep 
and poultry, had all been spitted on the 
soldiers’ bayonets and roasted over the camp- 
fires. The potatoes had been dug up and 
roasted in the ashes, and they had even gath- 
ered the wheat and rye and eaten it or car- 
ried it away. The railways were wrecked 
and most of the cars and engines ruined so 
that very little could be shipped, and even if 
the trains could have been run there would 
have been little to ship, for the countries sur- 
rounding Poland had no more than they 
needed themselves. 

It was lucky for those boys that the Ameri- 
cans were thinking about them. Mr. Hoover, 
when he had finished with his work in Bel- 
gium, went to Poland and other countries in 
Eastern and Central Europe, and organized 
kitchens fer the children. Last winter his 
organization fed a million and a half in Po- 
land alone; and still there was not food 
enough so that every one of these children 
could have enough. Not one of them had a 
chance to eat all he wanted. All that could 
be given them once a day was a piece of 
bread and a bow! of rice and bean soup, and 
not a very big bowl. 


OLAND is far north. It is cold and the 
days are short and the nights are long. 
There is no coal and the only wood left is so 
far from the towns that it is a killing job to 
bring in enough for even a little fire. Food 
is scarcer than ever, and if the Americans 
do not keep thinking about those Polish boys 
and their little sisters and brothers most of 
them will not be there next spring. 

Last winter it was the American Relief Ad- 
ministration that provided food for the hun- 
gry children in Eastern and Central Europe. 
This winter the European Relief Council will 
look after them. This Council is a combina- 
tion of the eight largest relief .organizations 
in America—the American Friends’ Service 
Committee (Quakers), the American Red 
Cross, American Relief Administration, Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, the Jewish Joint Distribution Com- 
mittee, Knights of Columbus, Y. M. C. A. and 
z. vv. €& &£ 

One American dollar will feed a boy for a 
month, It can be done thus cheaply because 
for every dollar's worth of American food the 
governments of those countries give two 
dollars’ worth of transportation and service. 
That is, they pay the costs of distributing it, 
so that every American dollar is spent for 
something for the children to eat. 

There are three and a half million children 
in Europe for whom America is responsible, 
because she is the only country that has the 
money and the food to send. It is up to us 
to see that they have a chance to grow up 
strong and healthy, If we forget them they 
will die, 
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A THERMO TELEPHONE 


COMPLETE TALKING ° SIGNALLING SYSTEM 
Al PRACTICAL SCIENTIFIC TELEPHONE 
OPERATING ON A NEW PRINCIPLE. 
EASILY ASSEMBLED FOR INSTANT USE 


= CAN NOT BE EQUALLED AS A DISTINCTIVE, 
. INSTRUCTIVE **° INTERESTING NOVELTY. 


“APPEALS TO ALL UP-TO-THE-MINUTE YOUNGSTERS | 
AS WELL AS TO THE GROWN UPS. 


MANUFACTURED 4yY 


” AMERICAN THERMOPHONE COMPANY 
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HANDBOOK FOR BOYS— 


Ever Hear of It? 





BOY SCOUTS 
“A OF AMERICA 








Paper binding; revised edition. This book has been 
thoroughly brought up-to-date, and contains the new 
requirements for many of the merit badges. Generously 
illustrated; new cover with a famous Leyendecker design. 


For only $2.25, we will renew your subscription to 


BOYS LIFE for one year and in addition send you a 
copy of the New Hand Book. 


Boys$LIFE 


THE BOY SC » MAGAZINE 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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[No advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in stamp 
matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory scrvice.] 





Here’s a chance for you to fill that gap 
in your stamp album. 

Use our approval sheets which contain stamps of 
particular countries or stamps of rare varieties to 
help you select an interesting set. 
Write us today, ¢iving the name of 
sponsible person and we will send you 
approval sheets of the stamps you want. 

SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 

83 West 44th Street NEW YORK 


some re- 
several 








BOSNIA 
Cat. No. Cat. Value Ne t 
46-53 8 varieties 54e. Se 
76 one 16c. Fe. 


I can supply collectors =e anything in 
Bosnia from Nos. 1 to 376. 


ROBERT FORTUNE 
23 Spruce St., pe ille, N. C,. 














STAMPS ! 50 all different, British Guiana, Cuba, 

* China, India, Jamaica, Japan, Portugal. 
Venezuela, etc., only 10c.; 100 all different 15c; 1000 all 
different, fine collection in itself, $5; 100 different U. 8. 
30c.; 1000 hinges 10c. Agents wtd., 50 per cent com. 
List free! I BUY STAMP 


Ss. 
L. B. DOVER LONGMONT, COLO. 





STAM 50 all different. Transvaal, Brazil. 
Peru, Cuba, po es lon, 
——mes Java, etc., an bum, 10c. 

1000 1000 finely mix mixed, 40c; 50 eS . S. 25e; 100 

hinges, 10. Agents wanted. 50 per cent List Free. | 

buy stamps. C. STEGMAN; 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave. ; St. Louis, Mo 


BONANZA BARGAIN OFFER 


51 different stamps, packet 5 unused, China ship set, 2 
scarce animal stamps, large $1.00 U. S. revenue, perfora- 
tion gauge, millimetre scale, ruler and price lists.All only 
9c. Finest approvals. British Colonies, etc. Large dis- 
counts, 

Fennell Stamp Co., Dept. L, Fullerton Bldg.,St. Louis, Mo. 
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Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico Wart 

Issues. Venezuela, Salvador and éniy 10c. 
Guatemala, China, etc. 

st pyre al Sheets 50 to60. a cent. 

INT VANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free. 

Wo Buy Stamps. 


HUSSMAN STAMP €O., 









Established 25 years. 


Dept. 78, ST. LOUIS, MO, 





25 different U. S. with 60% approvals. Enclose 2c. 
10 U. S. 1902 10c., 10 U. 8. 1908 10c, 10 U. 8. Documen- 
tary 1908-1900 10c. 100 different U. S. 25c. 

Any of the following at 25c. each. 50 different Asia, 
40 different North America (no U. 8.), 40 different South 
America, 35 different Australia, 80 different Europe. 


The 5 packets for $1.00 
CG. SEIDENBERG, BEECHER, ILL. 





20 Unused Foreign Stamps 

Stamps Free from many countries, free. 

Postage 2c. Mention this paper. Large album, 15c. 

List of 1000 stamps at }4¢ each and 1500 stamps at Ic. 

each. If possible send names 2 collectors. We buy 
stamps. 

QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO. OHIO 
I send selec- 


DISCOUNT tions of desir- 
able stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices, 

Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
J. Emory Renoll, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 


All for | 








20 diff. stamps from 20 diff. coun- 


tries, 10 diff. unused stamps, 2 
Cc Malay States (Tigers). Please 
{ note new address. 
FOYE STAMP COMPANY 
1614 Woodmere Ave. Detroit, Michigan 





105 China, . Etc..S Diction- 
STAMPS ' Shits, Sagres, Exc. Stamp Diction- 


2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, with dates, 
aames of countries, etc., 3e. Bigger ones, | 2c, 35c , 9c, $2.00. 
Hye: goridcatsie® Ghirectie? A-BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St, 


porters; album manfacturers. Department A9, BOSTON, MASS. 
FREE-DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST, Coupons, 
hinges, free with Approvals, for Name, Ad- 
dress 2 Collectors, Postage 2c. Agents 50%. 
Special 100 Asia-Africa $1. 100 Fr. Cols. $1; 
100 So. Cent. Am, $1; 100 Skandinavia $1; 
100 Br. Cols. $1: 100 Wars $1. ALL DIFF. 
The 6 Packets and 1000 hinges only $5. 
U. T. K. STAMP CO., Utica, N. Y. 








I have an unusual assortment of 
MODERATE PRICED STAMPS 
Foreign and American. I will send approval 

sheets upon request. 
DICKSON W. BAKER aS AMP co. 
1276 Clinton Place Elizabeth, N. J. 


diff. stamps, including occupation and 
Austrian special delivery. 15 China 1 Cc 
12c, 5 Siam, 10c, 40 Asia 20c, 75 all 


diff., big value with late issues 30c. 
Best approval sheets, 50° dis. Agents wanted. 


THE NEVAH CO., 110 W. 127th Street, New Yerk City 


FRE 


price 10c.; 








To the first 25 Scouts applying for our lew- 
priced approvals, Austria, 1906, 72h. Cat. 
to the next 100, Jamaica contingent, 1 '4 p. 
Cat. price 5c. 50 to 70% discount from catalogue 
prices. Premiums with all orders. Write today. 


HARBEC STAMP COMPANY - - _ Roselle, N. J 


Factory to 
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ORE Boy Scout 
stamps. Gr-r- 
r-r-r. The Wild 
Tiger kind! Heap 


big khaki-clad lad in 


Siam, he have special 
stampee printed in 
honor! 

For in Siam _ the 
Boy Scouts are 
known as “ Wild 
Tigers "—and in fur- 


therance of the Boy 

Scout movement in that far-off kingdom 
a special series of postal adhesives has been 
issued. The face of a wild-looking striped 
beast of the jungle has been overprinted on 
Siam’'s labels of the issues of 1906, 1912 and 
1919—that is, on certain values—and on 
some of the stamps the surcharge includes 
the English-printed inscription “ Scout's 
Fund.” 

At least eleven varieties of these Scout 
specimens have appeared. On the 2 satangs 
orange brown, 3s. emerald green and 15s. 
blue of the 1912 set; on the 1 tical of the 
1906 issue; and on the 5s. on 6s. carmine 
rose and 10s. on 12s. gray and brown of the 
1919 series, the overprinted “ Wild Tiger 
device is restricted, in the first scout series, 
to the tiger’s head and a Siamese inscription 
meaning * Scout's Fund.” On the 2s. brown 
orange, 3s, emerald green and 15s. blue of 
the 1912 set; the 1 t. deep blue and brown 
orange of the 1906 issue; and the 10s. on 
12s. of the 1919 series the device includes, 
in addition to the Tiger's head and the Siam- 
ese inscription, the inscription ‘“ Scout's 
Fund” also in English. 

The overprinted tiger's 
done. The letters of the inscription are in 
circular form, nearly surrounding the head. 
The part of the surcharge appearing in Eng- 


head is crudely 


lish was done apparently by hand, in gray- 
black ink, 
HESE scout adhesives sold in advance of 


their face value, and the extra moneys 
obtained in this way were devoted to the 
scout movement. The 2s. denomination, for 
example, sold for five satangs, the stamp pay- 
ing postage to the amount of the face value, 
two satangs, while the extra three satangs 
went into the “ Wild Tiger” fund. Simi- 
larly the 3s, sold for five satangs, the 5s. for 
twenty-five satangs, the 10s. for fifteen 
satangs, the 15s. for twenty satangs, and 
the 1 t. for one tical twenty-five satangs. 


What are these stamps worth from the 
collector’s viewpoint? It is yet too early to 
determine this, for it is not known in this 
country how many copies of each stamp 
were thus overprinted. The 1 t. varieties 
are said to be rare. 

It was at first reported that the “ Wild 
Tiger labels were good for postage only 
within Siam, but it transpires that copies 
have prepaid postage on letters to foreign 


lands. 

A British philatelist who was traveling in 
Siam declares that at one of Siam's inland 
towns still another series of scout stamps 
appeared. He describes the overprinted device 
on these as consisting of a tiger's head with 
an inscription, in Siamese, meaning “ Wild 
Tigers ” in one straight line below the head. 
This set, if it was really issued, has not yet 
been chronicled officially. The British phil- 
atelist writes, in Stamp Collecting, regard- 
ing this reported series: 

“These stamps I have not seen used, but 
their authenticity is vouched for by a Prince 
of the Royal Household. I was able to obtain 
a block of four of the lower values—ask not 
the exorbitant price! I had a merry time 
bargaining with the betel-chewing wife of 
the dealer, sitting in the light of a smoky 
cocoanut-oil lamp, amid evil-smelling durians 
and decayed vegetables, and protected by an 
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And, 
outside, in the pouring tropical rain, grinned 
a half-circle of yellow men, women and chil- 
dren, listening to the white foreigner jabber 


army of jovial Siamese mosquitoes. 


in Malay, Cantonese, and a bit of Siamese, 
trying to get those ‘rare’ stamps. Into such 
devious ways and dark places does stamp 
collecting carry one when off the beaten 
tracks.” 
U.. B. &. 
HEN the Universal Postal Union—of 


which the United States is a member— 
convened in Madrid, late in 1920, Spain com- 
memorated the assembly by issuing a special 
series of stamps. The face of King Al- 
phonso centers the designs, and there are 
shown also the building in which the Con- 
gress met, the Royal Crown of Spain, and 
the Royal Arms of Spain. The inscription 
includes VII (signifying the seventh assem- 
bly), U. P. N., Congreso and Madrid, 1920. 
In the lower corners appear the denomina- 
tion of each stamp and the abbreviation Cts., 
for centimos. An entire series ranging from 
2c. to 10 pesetas was issued, the stamps each 


with the central design in black and the rest 


of the surface in another color, as red for 
the 10c., blue for the 25c., ete. This is an 
impressive commemorative series, but it 


would have found more favor with collectors 


had it been confined to four or five low 
values. 
ALBERT AND PESSOA 
HE stamp editor has a brother in South 
America and from him comes the infor- 
mation that while King Albert, Belgium's 
brave monarch, was in Brazil the Brazilian 


Government issued a special commemorative 
label in the royal visitor's honor. 

This stamp, rose red in color, is an oblong. 
Within two oval frames appear portraits of 
King Albert and President Pessoa of Brazil. 
setween the ovals, near the top, is a ribbon 
with the date 1920, and entwining the ovals 
are coffee and tobacco plants. As one phil- 
atelic journal expresses it: 

“The obvious inference is that King Al- 
bert was invited to have a cigar and -(Brazil) 
nuts with President Pessoa while they drank 
sach other’s health.” 

This commemorative is of 100 reis denomi- 


nation and was for use on inland corre- 
spondence for three months only—Sept. 20 to 
Dec. 20. Two million copies were printed, 


which is a small supply for the world’s phil- 
atelists. 
THE PILGRIM TERCENTENARY 
T was on the February, 1920, stamp page, 


nearly a year ago, that the editor an- 
nounced that a bill .had been introduced in 
Congress which would authorize the Post 


Office Department to issue a special series of 
stamps to commemorate the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims 
on the shores of Massachusetts. This legis- 
lation was enacted into law, and late in 1920 
the Post Office Department was preparing to 
distribute this series. At the time this para- 
graph is written the new commemorative set 
has not appeared, but it was announced that 


it would consist of three values—1l1 cent 
green, showing the good ship Mayflower, with 
the hawthorn of England and the trailing 
arbutus of New England, as the central 
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design; 2 cent red, 
with Landing of the 
Pilgrims; and 5 cent 
blue, with Signing of 
the Compact. “* Pil- 
grim Tercentenary ™ 







will be part of the 
inscription on each 

stamp. 
It is well that 
there are to be only 
a few values in this 
series. A set of this 
character wins more popularity among col- 
lectors than does an extended series with 
high denominations. This tercentenary set 
will cost only eight cents unused. It is of 
immense historical significance. Every boy 
should have all three stamps, unused, in his 


collection ! 
1920 In REvIEW 
} enone 2,500 varieties of postage stamps 
were issued during 1920 in countries in 
all quarters of the globe. Occupation, plebis- 
cite, commemorative, charity, peace and vic- 
tory, airplane, war tax, provisional and a 
miscellaneous profusion of other postal labels 
appeared, and many of these have already 
placed themselves in the class of rarities. 
With the World War now an event in his- 
tory, why do occupation stamps coatinue to 
be issued? This is a fair question. It may 
be answered by pointing out that, although 
the great conflict has officially terminated in 
Europe, still there are military activities in 
many lands—and these activities during 1920 
led to the ‘issuing of approximately 300 
varieties of occupation adhesives. Greek 
troops and Allied troops have been in Thrace: 
Polish and Belgian military forces have ad- 
ministered territories which once were parts 
of Germany; British expeditionary soldiers 
have been in charge in Batum and Mesopo- 


tamia; the French were in Syria and in 
Cilicia; Allied forces were in Azerbaijan ; 
Rumanian and Serbian forces were in Hun- 
gary: Polish troops were in Ukrania. All 


these happenings made special stamps for col- 
lectors, although it is suspected that some 
of the labels were printed for purposes of 
speculation by officials who realized that 
these occupation sets would be much sought 
after by philatelists the world over. 

Plebiscite stamps were issued in Eastern 
Silesia, Upper Silesia, Marienwerder, Allen- 
stein, Memel and Carinthia, where the peo- 
ples voted to decide whether they desired 
union with one great Power or another. 

Commemoratives were issued by Ecuador, 
Fiume, Lithuania, Arabia, Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Honduras, Spain, Sweden, Denmark 
and Brazil; and, providing the tercentenary 
stamps appeared before December 31, by the 
United States. 


Charity stamps came forth from Latvia, 
Bulgaria, Monaco, Hungary, Rumania and 


Esthonia ; peace and victory stamps from St. 
Kitts-Nevis, Barbados and Bahamas; air- 
plane labels from Czecho-Slovakia, Spain, 
French Congo, Sweden, Esthonia and Tunis, 
and war tax stamps from Bermuda and the 
Cayman Islands. 

Were all these stamps necessary? A great 
many of them were wot! There are many 
Governments who put forth postal adhesives 
because they know the philatelic public will 
buy thousands of them unused—and all the 
money obtained in this manner is clear rev- 
enue for those Governments and helps defray 
governmental expenses. The way to discour- 
age the issuing of all these new issues is to 
refuse to purchase unused stamps of current 
printing—except those of the United States 
and colonies, where stamps are never issued 
for speculative purposes. If all collectors 
would agree to buy used copies only, this 
would be a blow to the speculative practice, 
and philately as a hobby would be cleaner 
and not nearly so expensive. 


the chamber was 
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Newest Stories for Boys = his’ face and aiming 

Suddenly Tobias : over the gunwale of 
was awakened with By Popular Authors E the ba bai ob 2 8 
the conscious- , nee a er a . move ne lever for- 
ness that the boat , j ward slowly and as 
was swaying. For an instant he believed given no indication that he had been awak- silently as possibly until he heard a cart- 


the wind had arisen and was straining at the 
anchor, and he was about to sit up and satis- 
fy himself that it was in no danger of being 
blown to sea. Then he was suddenly aware 
that a ponderous animal had climbed aboard. 
He had no doubt of its identity. There was 
but one animal on all that coast that would 
do this bold thing. 

“°*Tis a water bear!” he thought. 

Tobias’s rifle lay just above his head, in 
the bow of the boat. Cautiously he slipped 
toward it and out of his sleeping bag, still 
prone upon his back, and reaching above his 
head he felt the rifle butt. For an hour the 
bear explored the boat, then Tobias heard it 
go over the side. * * * 

He could hear the bear splashing in the 
water. It was apparently swimming in a 
circle around the boat, which was a sub- 
stantial indication that it had not given 
up its hope of finding food in the boat. It 
might return at any moment, and it was 
necessary therefore that Tobias act quickly 
and without hesitation. He was thank- 
ful that Paulus had not moved and had 


ened. A spoken word or any definite move- 
ment that the bear might hear would doubt- 
less be sufficient to call it to an attack. 

Cautiously, inch by inch, Tobias drew the 
rifle toward him, until at last he could grasp 
it firmly. It was a forty-four caliber—not so 
powerful a gun as Tobias would have wished 
to meet a big white bear at close range. But 
it was a repeating rifle, and he said to him- 
self: 

“If I don’t knock un over the first shot, 
T'll have a chance to put another bullet into 
un whatever, and maybe two.” 

With the rifle in one hand he drew down 
the sail with the other and uncovered his face, 
always moving with absolute silence. This 
done he drew his feet from the entanglement 
of the sleeping bag and turned over. 

Tobias was ready now for action. With the 
utmost caution he lifted his head, and in the 
moonlight discovered the bear not a score of 
feet away, for it was, as he had surmised, a 
white bear, and it seemed to his distorted 
imagination the largest he had ever seen 

The magazine of his rifle was filled, though 


ridge fall into the chamber, 
for action now, and drew the 
back. 

The bear’s keen ears heard the click, and 
without a moment’s hesitation it charged to- 
ward tke boat. The rifie fiashed. The bear 
paused for an instant, bit at its shoulder, 
and then resumed the charge for the boat. A 
second shot went wild. 

At this moment Paulus rose from beneath 
the sail, jumped into the waist-deep water 
with a yell, and screaming for Joshua and 
Job at the top of his voice splashed toward 
the shore in wild panic. 

This drew the attention of the bear from 
Tobias in the boat to Paulus in the water, 
and as it swam toward the frantic Paulus it 
passed so close to the boat that, almost touch- 


He was ready 
lever smartly 


ing its head with the muzzle of his rifle, 
Tobias sent the third bullet’ crashing 
into its brain, and it sank, limp, into the 
water. 


From “The Ragged Inlet Guards,’ by Dil- 
lon Wallace, published by Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 
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HERE YOU-ARE! 


77S FS WHERE 
YOUR? MAME GOES 


If You Can Do It— 
And You Can! N ow Is The Time To 








Great Prize Offer 


made by the 
SIGMUND EISNER CO. 
as follows: 
Each manth for 10 months— 
your choice of 
Scout coat and breeches, or 
Scout shirt and shorts, or 
Scout hat and stockings 


To be given to any member of the 
Boy Scouts of America who, in the 
opinion of the Judges, submit the best 
advertisement, or material for an ad- 
vertisement, for EISNER SCOUT 
UNIFORMS, as advertised in BOYS’ 
LIFE, the Boy Scout’s Magazine. 
The Judges will be a committee of 
three men from the staff of the 
magazine. In passing on answers, 
they will take into consideration the 
following points, not necessarily in 
the order named: 


Advertising merit (i. e., value as a 
selling argument) 


Humor (EISNER advertisements are 
always cheerful, same as a boy in 
an EISNER SUIT) 


Whether copy is based on experience 
gained from comparison. of 
EISNER goods with other goods 


NOTE—Any illustration accompany- 
ing advertising copy will be consid- 
ered as a part of that advertisement, 
but will not, by its mere presence, 
make the copy more _ acceptable. 
When it be deemed advisable, such 
illustrations will be published, but the 
staff artist reserves the right to il- 
lustrate any copy which is awarded 
a prize and published. 
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PROCEDURE—The advertisement is to be in the form of a letter or a composition of 
100 words or less, as follows: 


At the top left-hand corner of a sheet of paper (letterhead size—8” x 11’’—if possible), 
PRINT your name and address; pen and ink must be used. Below this, start your advertise- 
ment or your letter or composition containing the facts you think would make a good basis for 
se ha EISNER COMPANY to use in advertising the Scout uniform they manufacture. 

ail this to 


EISNER CONTEST EDITOR, CARE OF BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Letters are to be sent, beginning December 15, 1920, to be considered as follows: 


Those received up to and including January 15, 1921, to be entered for the first prize 
awarded, to be announced in the March BOYS’ LIFE. 


Those received from January 16th to February 15th 4nclusive, to be entered for the prize 
to be awarded in the April BOYS’ LIFE. 


These dates, progressing as above, are to apply on each succeeding month, the last to be 
the period of September 16th to October 15th for the prize to be awarded in the December, 
1921, issue. 


If two or more contestants submit identical prize-winning answers, the full amount of the 
prize awarded will be given to each one of them. If, in the opinion of the judges, two or more 
answers shall be considered of equal prize-winning merit, each answer will be awarded the full 
amount of the prize in question. 


Answers for each month will be considered independently of answers for previous or suc- 
ceeding months. DO NOT SEND IN ANSWERS FOR MORE THAN ONE MONTH AT 
A TIME. . 


DO NOT become impatient if you are not notified that you are a prize winner. Perhaps 
your first attempt was not quite good enough. Get busy, read the advertisements in BOYS’ 
LIFE, see what you can do on the second attempt. Perhaps you are a steady user of EISNER 
goods. Think back, and pick out the good points and the advantages of that “old suit.” Even 
if you can’t work up a piece of copy with complete layout for type and illustrations, don’t be 
discouraged, for a good idea will take a prize also. The advertiser will see that a creditable 
idea is worked up properly by his Advertising Department. However, you always want to 
work out your own ideas just so far as you possibly can, because if two boys used the same idea 
for the same month, and only one boy had worked his out to completion, of course that boy 
would win over the other chap who sent in the idea alone. 


Start 





THE SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 
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Wurlitzer 
Violin Outfit 

















































All Instruments with 
Complete Outfits on 


FreelTria 


END the coupon for the New Wurlitzer catalog 
and free trial blank. You may have any musical 
instrument with a complete musical outfit, for a 
week’s trial at home. No obligation to buy. You 
can return the instrument at our expense at the 
end of the week if you decide not to keep it. 


You will get a complete musical outfit; the in- 
strument in a velvet and plush lined carrying 
case with lock and key, self instructor, instruction 
aids, book of music, all attachments and extra 
parts—everything you need. 


This Wurlitzer plan is a tremendous saving as 
everything is included at factory cost. You get 
the outfit and instrument practically for the 
cost of the instrument alone. 


Convenient Monthly payments 


A few cents a day will pay for your 
instrument and outfit 








Artistic quality of Wurlitzer instruments is known 
all over the world. Every known stringed or 
wind instrument in this offer of free trial in 
your own home. If you decide not to buy we 
do not charge you one penny for the trial. 


Send for New Catalog 


and Free Trial Blank 


Every instrument known illustrated and de 
scribed. More pictures and more information 
about musical instruments than in any other 
book published. Free trial blank comes with it. 
Catalog is absolutely FREE. There is no obli- 
gation. Don’t delay. Write for it today. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1141 


117 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
329 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 















Wurlitzer 
Banjo 
Ukidele 











The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. 1141 
117E. 4th St., Cincinnati,O. 329 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send me your new catalog with illustrations in color and full description of the 
Wurlitzer Complete Outfits and details of the free trial and easy payment offer. 















Trade Mark Registered 


SIR LIVZE 


200 YEARS ORNS MUSIGALANSTRUMENT MAKING 
Copyright, 1920 The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company. 
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THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
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Only 


$4 


a Month 


Was $100 


Before the War 


Now $64 


In these days when the 
cost of many things is 
higher than before the 
war, it is a distinct con- 
tribution to business econ- 
omy to offer through more 
direct selling methods 
such a great and decided 
saving on so popular a 
typewriter as the Oliver. 
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A Finer Typewriter 
at a Fair Price 


end No Money! 


the typewriter for any reason whatsoever, simply send it back 
to us and you won’t be out one cent for the free trial. If, on 
the other hand, you decide that it is the finest typewriter, and 
you wish to keep it, then pay us at the easy rate of only $4 a 
month. This is the open, free trial offer we make to you on 
the Oliver to let you see for yourself that if any typewriter 
is worth $100 it is this splendid, speedy Oliver No. 9, our latest 
model and the finest we ever built. Who could make such an 
offer of free trial and ship without money unless they had abso- 
lute confidence in the quality of their product 
proved by years of experience? 


No money in advance. Not a cent! Simply make your re- 
quest via the coupon below if you want this brand new Oliver 
Typewriter for five days free trial in your own home or office. 
Use this Oliver for five days as if it were your own. Type all 
your letters or any other work with it. Put it to every con- 
ceivable test. Compare it with any $100 typewriter on the 
market. Compare it for simplicity of construction. For beauty 
of finish. For ease of operation. For speed. For neatness of 
work. Then if after 5 days free trial you do not wish to keep 


Save $36 Mail the Coupon Now | 





For $64 you can now obtain the identical 
Oliver Typewriter formerly priced at $100. 
We are able to save you nearly half because 
of our radically new and economical method 
of distribution. During the war we learned 
many lessons. We found that it was unnec- 
essary to have such a vast number of 
traveling salesmen and so many expensive 
branch houses throughout the country. We 
were able to discontinue many other super- 
fluous sales methods. The result is that we 
can afford to sell at $64 the very same 
Oliver formerly priced at $100. 


Remember you need not send any money 
with the coupon. Check the coupon to get 
the Oliver for five days free trial in your 
own home. If you decide to keep the type- 
writer you can pay for it on terms so easy 
that you won’t miss the money—only $4 
a month. If you prefer to have further 
information before ordering, fill in the cou- 
pon for our free catalog. By the coupon 
you may order the Oliver or the catalog 
just as you wish. Avoid disappointment. Order 
now to secure immediate delivery. 


292 Oliver 


The OL! VER Typewriter Gmpan y arora Bids. 


Famous Users of the Oliver 
Among the 900,000 purchasers of the Oliver are such distinguished concerns as: 


Columbia Graphophone Co, 
New York Central Lines 
National City Bank of N. Y. 


Boston Elevated Railways 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx 
U. S. Steel Corporation 


New York Edison Co. 
merican Bridge 
Diamond Match Co. 


Canadian Price, $82. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
292 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ia Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If 
I keep it, I will pay $64 at the rate of $4 per month. The 
title to remain in you until fully paid for. 


My shipping point 18....cccceces Cee eecesecsesecesteececseeses 


This does not place me under any obligation to buy. If I choose 
to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the 
end of five days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book — 
“The High Cost of Typewriters — The Reason and the Rem- 
edy,” your de luxe catalog and further information, 


Name ..cccocs CO reer eer eeseeeeseeseeesesesseseseeesaamessaae ee 


Street Address ....... eccccccoes Oe eer eeesedecsenseseeesesesees: 





